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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty THE 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Brince, M.V.O. 


AUGUST 


(Season r910—1911.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Only those who have 
coop and POWERFUL VOICES, and who CAN READ VOCAL MUSIC AT 
FIRST SIGHT, will be accepted. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnaucGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 
R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvs A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all 
Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and 
in the London district and certain Provincial Centres in November- 
December also. Entries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 12, rg10. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year—viz., October- 
November, March- April, and June-July. Entries for the October- 
November Examin: ations close Wednesday, October 12, 1910. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre 
er School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per 
year, Post-free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Two or Three Years. 
Copies of Syllabuses A and B for rg10 and 1911, Forms of Entry, and 
any further information, will be sent, post-free, on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary. 
15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


_ Telegrams : ** Associa, London.” 


“INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 


Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Very Rev. THe Dean or Bristor, D.D. 


Professor ELWIN’S ELOCUTION CLASSES. Autumn Covrse, 
Stx Lecrure Lessons, £1 11s. 6d. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in July, 1910. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1910. 
One Guinea is offered by the Rev. Sir George Ralph Fetherston, Bart., 
for the best Christmas Carol. 
A Sir.ver Mepat for the best simple setting of the Office of Holy 
Communion (Male Voices). 
A Strver Mepat for the best Offertory Sentence (Male Voices). 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hymn. 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Benedicite (Chant Form). 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 


Appointments. 
Calendar ( gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 


42, Berners Street, London, W. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. (Incorporated.) 
126, Oxrorp Srreer, W. 


Founded by the late JOHN GREIG, M.A. (Edin.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.O. 


Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are held in London and at 
recognised Local Centres three times a year. Vacancies for Local 
For Syllabus and all information apply to— 
THE SECRETARY. 


Secretaries. 


~ VICTORIA COLLEGE OF | MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18o1. 
42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tue Most Hon. THe Marquis of ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon, F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcnitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Gro. A. Stanton, F.1.G.C.M,. 


Metropolitan E xi aminations in all subjects, ae the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.¢ ’.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Artof Teaching, December, 1910. 

te ocal Theoretical Examination, Dece mber, 1910. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 11, B urleig hs Street, Strs and, W.C. 


BIRTH. 


O*, July 3rd, at Manhattan House, Norbiton, the 
Wife of RICHARD R. TERRY (Organist of Westminster 
Cathedral) of 


Daughter. 


LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 12, 13, 14, and 15, rgro. 


Conpuctor—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
Chorus Master—Mr. H. A. FRICKER, Mus. Bac., City Organist, 
Organist—Dr. BAIRSTOW, 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss PERCEVAL ALLEN, Madame 
GLEESON-WHITE, Madame CLARA BUTT, Madame ADA 
CROSSLEY, Miss ‘DILYS JONES, Mr. G ERVASE ELWES, 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, Mr. WAI TER HYDE, Mr. HERB ERT 
BROWN, Mr. PLUNKET GREEN <, Mr. CAMPBELL McINNES, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, and Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
Solo Pianist—M. RACHMANINOFF, BAND and CHORUS of 475, 

A special feature of this Festival will be that the Chorus has been 
chosen from singers in Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
Batley, Morley, Wakefield, and various other places in the West Riding 
of the County of York. 

WEDNESDAY, MORNING: “ ELIJAH” (Mendelssohn); Eveninc: 
“A Sea Sy mphony ” (New Work), for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra 
(Vaughan Williams) ; Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Rachmaninoff) ; 
Orchestral Fantasia, ‘‘ Don Juan” (Strauss). 

THURSDAY, MorninG: Overture “Egmont” (Beethoven); 
German Requiem, Op. 45 (Brahms) ; Symphony (New), conducted ty 
the Composer, M. Rachmaninoff; Part-Song, ‘‘Go, Song of Mine” 
(Elgar); Madrigal, ‘‘As Vesta was descending " (Weelkes) ; Overture, 
“In der Natur” (Dvor: ik); Eventnc: “ Ode to St. Cecilia” (Handel) ; 
“Songs of the Fleet” (New), (Stanford) ; Act L., “Die Walkiire” 
(Wagner). 

FRIDAY, 
(Elgar); Ode, 
(una accompanied) 5 “Sing ye to the Lord ” (Bach) 
E flat, Op. 55, “ Eroica” (Beethoven); Eveninc 
Orchestra, *‘ Villon” (Wallace) ; “‘ Sea Pictures ” (Elgar); ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel,” for Soli, Female Chorus, and Orchestra (Debussy); 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 97, “‘ The Rhenish” (Schumann); “The 
Wedding of Shon Maclean,” a Scottish Rhapsody, for Chorus, Soli, and 
Orchestra (Hubert Bath). 

SATURDAY, Morninc: 


Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 
Op. 100 (Stanford) ; -part Motet 
: No. 3 in 


a onic Poem for 


MORNING: 
Ww ellington,” 


cn The Passion According to St. Matthew” 
(Bach); Eveninc: Overture, ‘‘ Zauberflite” (Mozart) ; mphony 
No. 4 in F_ minor (Tschaikowsky); “‘The Pied Piper of 5 por 
(C. Hubert H. Parry); Traditional Airs, arranged and orchestrated by 
Somervell and Stanford ; Selection from Act III., ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
(Wagner). 


First Seat Serial Ticket £6 00 
First Seat Serial Ticket (excluding Saturday Night) £5 10 0 
First Seat Single T icket—Morning. . 
First Seat Single Ticket—Evening . O15 0 
Second Seat Serial Ticket (a limited ‘number only) 43 0 0 
Second Seat Single Ticket—Morning . o 10 6 
Second Seat Single Ticket—Fvening o 8 o 


For further detailed particulars see Progremenes, which can be had 
free on application to the Chief Music-sellers and at the Festival Office. 
CHARLES F. HAIGH, Secretary. 
Festival Offices, 38, Great George Street, Leeds. 


BLACKPOOL’S 
GREAT (Competirive) FESTIVAL 
19, 20, 21 AND 22. 


OCTOBER 18, 


Post-FREE, FoURPENCE. 
Hon. Sec., Williams Deacons Bank, Ltd., Blackpool. 
ROYAL CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC, 
STUTTGART. 


SYLLABUS, 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE PRACTICAL 
AS WELL AS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


Beginning of the WINTER SEMESTER, September 15. 


Prospectus from the Sekretariat. 
Tue Direcror: MAX von PAUER 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. 
London: 174, Wardour Street, W. ; Liverpool: 5, Hardman Street. 
Council: W. H. Pavrrince, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F. W. Haypock, Mus. Doc. T.C.D., and 
*rofessor ALEXANDER Mus. Bac., Warden. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Serr. and Dec. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for 
Teachers, Organists, Vocalists, Pianists, Violinists, and Bandmasters. 


Pror. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
7, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPE CIAL SALES of 
MUSIC AL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks 
Mz unufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 

Terms on application. 
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Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 

Terms on application. 
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“ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1737) 


BY 


W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., 
and Alfred E. Hill. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

This Book contains the whole of the original text and most 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. 
On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated 
Stradivari Violin, known as ‘* The Messie.” 


In reviewing the earlier edition, The Times said: ‘‘ That the authors 
were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in 
which violin making has been traditional for generations, they have been 
aided by the family lore and guided by wide and varied experience. 
Thus equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination 
and comparison of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited 
justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice. The same journal refers to the book as “the most important 
contribution yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and 
his work.” 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 
140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


MACDONALD SMITH’S 
SYSTEM 


OF TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE. 
(“FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD.) 


VON BULOW says: 
“For a pianist, three things are necessary—the first is Technique, 
the second is Technique, and the third is Technique.” 


The MACDONALD SMITH System is indispensable for all who 
wish to attain the highest degree of proficiency in Touch and Technique 
with a minimum of work. 


A pupil (L.R.A.M.) of one of the foremost London pianoforte teachers 
writes, after taking half the Course of Lessons :— 
“L also played two solos, and was greatly surprised at my success. 
I never played so well in public before, and I think that the 
credit must go to you. This in spite of the very little time I have 
for practising.” 


COMPLETE COURSE OF SIX LESSONS 
BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
THREE GUINEAS (by Instalments if desired). 
Write for Illustrated Book 


“LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” 
free by post. 


“PIANOFORTE PLAYING” and other Articles 
by MACDONALD SMITH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 
on application. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


MADAME AMY SHERWIN’S 


VOCAL ACADEMY anp CONCERT BUREAU. 


The Evening Standard says: ‘‘ Madame Amy Sherwin is certainly 
not one of those people who say one thing and do another. The short 
discussion that the highly successful singing mistress indulged in, 
following as it did upon her delivery of a group of songs, left little doubt 
in the minds of her hearers as to the soundness of her methods or her 
success in putting them into practice. All Madame Sherwin's songs were 
remarkable for their distinction of style, unfaltering breath-control, clear 
enunciation and unlaboured production.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘Madame Amy Sherwin charmed her 
audience by her easy and artistic singing. All her songs were delight- 
fully rendered.” 

Of Mr. Fraser GANGE, the phenomenally successful Basso-cantante, 
and pupil of Madame Amy Sherwin, 

The Times says: “His voice possesses a really beautiful quality. 
Particularly noticeable was the beauty of his mezzotone.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ Right admirably was she followed in 
this connection by Mr. Fraser Gange, who clearly does her infinite 
credit, having learnt from her notably the value of an A and the immense 
advantage of a perfect diction,” 

The Westminster Gazette says: “‘ Another enjoyable feature of the 
concert was the fine singing of Mr. Fraser Gange, a young artist of whom 
more should certainly be heard. It is rare, indeed, to come across an 
English vocalist who sings with such fervour and intensity of expression, 
and at the same time in a style so finished.” 

The Observer says: ‘There can certainly be no question that 
Mr. Fraser Gange will easily make his way into the front rank of 
English singers.” 


Mapame AMY SHERWIN, Mr. FRASER GANGE and Party 
are available for At Homes, Concerts, &c. All applications to be 
addressed to 213, REGENT STREET, W. 

Telephone : 6264 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cantatrice,” London, 


MR. WATKIN MILLS 


TEACHES THE 


ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
Special attention given to 
VOICE PRODUCTION, BREATHING 
AND THE 
TRADITIONAL RENDERING OF ORATORIO. 


152, Kinc Henry's Roap, N.W. Tel. 4066 P.O. Hampstead. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
(Author of ‘ Vocalism,” ‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” 

“The most complete guide to singing in English."—‘ Lancelot,” of 
the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions.” —.V/usical Courier, N.Y. 

‘* One step nearer to the ideal." (** Lancelot”). 

“Ts a reliable expert in all branches." —Gent/ewoman, 

“4 magnificent guide to both teachers and students.” — Eastern 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject... . 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Ts an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 

“]T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 

3reare.—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal, 
Further Press Opinions on application, 
Address: ‘‘Heratp” Bui_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 126, Oxrorp STREET, Lonpon, W. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


N UNRO DAVISON’S CHORAL SOCIETY 

(sth Season). Principal objects: The study of lesser known 
choral music of merit—ancient and modern, unaccompanied and accom- 
panied ; Avoidance of the traditional mechanical school of choral singing ; 
sincere interpretation of ideas embodied in words and music. Any 
efficient enthusiasts welcomed as choral members. Rehearsals at Finsbury 
Park, N. Concerts at Northern Polytechnic. Particulars (by letter 
only) from Conductor, University College School, Frognal, N.W. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). 
Telephone—2884 P.O., Hampstead. 
Address, 22, | Cc arlton Be ale, 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone) 
(A.R.C.M., Performer and Teacher). 


15, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MARION PERROTT 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Ballads. 


MISS 


Address: 8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 
Telephone : 61 3 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: “‘ Perrion, Surbiton.” 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 
* Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


MR. FRANCIS GLYNN 


(TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 
The Close, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 


Tel. : ‘ *Glynn,” Stratton St. Margaret 
MR. . SAMUEL } MASTERS 


‘The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing." —Aingston Musical Courier. 


Telephone: 613 P.O. 
___ Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


“MR. ASHBRIDGE MILLER 


(TENOR). Oratorios, Concerts, &c. (Scotland.) 
Apply, Messrs. Ps aterson & Sons, George Street, Edinburgh. 


MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 


(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 
Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


CH ANGE OF AD OF ADDRESS, 


MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITONE). 


MR. 
WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. Montacue Borwett) (SOPRANO) 


**BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 


MR. WILLIAM BURT 


(BASS-BARITONE) 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
“I recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and an.""——ALLEN GILL. 
** Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Direcror: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


6, Blomfield ¢ “res escent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams: Musicomane, L ondon. 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Musica Reviser To Mussas. For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Ecar, 
Sir FREDERICK BrivGe, M. o., Dr. W ALFORD Davies. 


M& GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 

LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor Catrraneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “1 take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. ¢ eiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B, 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Di — of F.L.C. M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
- enews,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of over eight hundred. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach those 
who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, Counter. 
point, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, to corre. 
spondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester, 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester, 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPON DENCE c OURSE in 
pre aration for the ‘‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 
Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. FREDK. R. GREENISH (Mus. Doc. Oxon.), 
Specialist in Correspondence Tuition), PREPARES CAND. 
DATES for Mus. Bac. Degree and for all Diplomas, A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., 
&c. LESSONS given personally or by post in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Fugue, Orchestration, Form, Analysis, &e. 
For Prospectus, with terms and testimonials, address— 
15, Queen's Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of « Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams. 192 SUCCESSES since 1g00 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC. 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., &e. RECENT SUCCESSES: 
“EXERCISE” COURSES, 1909—FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., ag DURHAM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. _R.C.O. EXAMS., JULY, 1910, 
NIN in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The F. Sawyer 
Prize has been aw arded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris, 
For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won 'F.R.C.O. 
*Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOW. AY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
hwy personally or by correspondence. Special Playing C courses, 
R.C.O. and F.R.C. 0. pieces and tests. Special ‘‘ Exercise” Courses. 
De Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise” was “specially commended ” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir- -training. 
LAST FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC.; 
20 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24 (Paper ty 17 A. + ad 0. (Playing), 19 
(Paper Work), including Jan., 1909, 4 F.R.C.O, (Playing), 3 
(Paper Work); FEL L OWSHIP ue ART” PRIZE; 3 A.R.C.O. 
Playing); 2 L.T.C.L. ; L.R.A.M. 
For Prospectus, address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

(Author of “500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 

Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 
Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a woken ITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L. R.A.M., 1897-1909, NINETY- 
E A.R.C.M., 1807-1910, TWO “aU NDRED 

AND FIFTY-SE v EN SUCCESSE Equally good results in R.C.O. 

and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 
THE 

ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 

40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
 ptocwee A for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 

centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 


S. 


Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 
West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to:— 
THe MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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** Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Direcror: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


6, Blomfield ¢ “res escent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams: Musicomane, L ondon. 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Musica Reviser To Mussas. For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Ecar, 
Sir FREDERICK BrivGe, M. o., Dr. W ALFORD Davies. 


M& GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 

LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor Catrraneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “1 take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. ¢ eiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B, 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Di — of F.L.C. M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
- enews,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of over eight hundred. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach those 
who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, Counter. 
point, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, to corre. 
spondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester, 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester, 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPON DENCE c OURSE in 
pre aration for the ‘‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 
Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. FREDK. R. GREENISH (Mus. Doc. Oxon.), 
Specialist in Correspondence Tuition), PREPARES CAND. 
DATES for Mus. Bac. Degree and for all Diplomas, A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., 
&c. LESSONS given personally or by post in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Fugue, Orchestration, Form, Analysis, &e. 
For Prospectus, with terms and testimonials, address— 
15, Queen's Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of « Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams. 192 SUCCESSES since 1g00 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC. 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., &e. RECENT SUCCESSES: 
“EXERCISE” COURSES, 1909—FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., ag DURHAM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. _R.C.O. EXAMS., JULY, 1910, 
NIN in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The F. Sawyer 
Prize has been aw arded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris, 
For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won 'F.R.C.O. 
*Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOW. AY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
hwy personally or by correspondence. Special Playing C courses, 
R.C.O. and F.R.C. 0. pieces and tests. Special ‘‘ Exercise” Courses. 
De Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise” was “specially commended ” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir- -training. 
LAST FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC.; 
20 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24 (Paper ty 17 A. + ad 0. (Playing), 19 
(Paper Work), including Jan., 1909, 4 F.R.C.O, (Playing), 3 
(Paper Work); FEL L OWSHIP ue ART” PRIZE; 3 A.R.C.O. 
Playing); 2 L.T.C.L. ; L.R.A.M. 
For Prospectus, address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

(Author of “500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 

Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 
Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a woken ITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L. R.A.M., 1897-1909, NINETY- 
E A.R.C.M., 1807-1910, TWO “aU NDRED 

AND FIFTY-SE v EN SUCCESSE Equally good results in R.C.O. 

and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 
THE 

ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 

40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
 ptocwee A for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 

centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 


S. 


Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 
West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to:— 
THe MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by a, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC, at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C. O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (C Tuay,. Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con: 
ducting), A.R.C (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and A. L.C.¥ ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
Dr. Karn continues to ‘Coach for ad? Musical a Special 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.N 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for me se my ” Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Shusicioen, gives L ESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 
Oxford St., W. : 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“ HARMONY.” (2, vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“CoUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
“DousLE COUNTERPOINT AND Canon.” 
“FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“EvLements oF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
“DevELOPpMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” 
“PronouNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica. TERMs.” 
“Dictionary OF Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. 
“MaTeriaAL OF MELopy.” 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 


Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 


MR. R. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M,, 
Double Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for Teachers of Singing and Choirmasters 
receive the entire approbation of 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., ano 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
By whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that these gentlemen will not reply to letters.) 
Special papers on “‘ THe Act or Toucn.” Over + aes taken 
by Pupils. 21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTE: RPOIN COMPOSITION, ORCH ESTRAT ION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons personally or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W 
A.R.C.O., 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., 

COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 

passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 

Course. Pupil was awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


\ TALLIS A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 
Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Resi- 
dence, Academy, Ealing, W. Unique Vocaland Articulation Exercises, 2s. 


R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specials in 
preparing Candidates for F. R. C.0., A.R.C. 
Particulars of System forwarded on 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, rgro. 22 A.R.C.O., July, rgro. 
3 F.R.C.O., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
I F.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 
Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
LONDON — GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 
AND ANAL YSIS, ORCHESTRAT ION, Erc 
Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C. M., A.R.C.O., 
F.R.C.O., and all examinations by experienced University Graduates 
in Music. Terms moderate. Personal Lessons by appointment. 
Prospectus free on application to the Secretary, E. KiNG, Corre- 
spondence School of Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, y Bom W.c. 


DURHAM MATRIC. 


Gentlemen sitting for EXAMINATION in September can have 
excellent Board, Residence and TUITION (for one week or longer). 
Apply, at once, Portland House, Jesmond Road, Newes istle-on-Tyne. 


\ ISS IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.; Gold 
Medal (as Performer). PIANO LESSONS, fom 3s. 6d.; 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs; reads MS. ; Transposition ; 
Modern Languages. Prive ate Practices from 2s. W est End Studio. 

81, Drewstead Road, Streatham Hill, S. W. 


5S. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 


HORAL EXHIBITION.—Mr. J. A. HORNE, 
pupil of Mr. Munro Davison, has been elected Choral 
Exhibitioner at Christ's College, C ambrids ge. 


USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford § 


Street, W.— 


Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; after 7 p.m., 
and 4 on Saturdays, Is. 
(Normal), 


New Bliithner Grand Piano, Adiguet Scaling 


ATH.—Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 
this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 

class establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
C. Milsom & Son, L ‘td., Milsom Street, Bs ath, 


A‘. TO (Male) offers SERVICES (Voluntary), W. or 
Ss. W. hurch, Ss. G. A., Novello& Co., L td. 160, War pur St., W. 


OSI TIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS “in 

Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 
roe eg 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
A AYS 


HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS: 

New and Second-hand. W. E. Richardson & Sons (Established 

1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. Formerly Bishop, 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 
from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. lectusive prices, including carriage ond 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


HREE-MANUAL ORGAN for SALE, TRACKER 

Action, 29 stops. Now in use at Hanover Chapel, Rye Lane, 

Peckham, S.E. For particulars, to view, etc., apply Chapel Keeper, 
3 3, Collyer Place, High Street, Peckham. 


ECOND-HAND Two-manual and Pedal ORGAN 
by Bett. Original price, 170 gns. ; will sell for £65. W. E. L., 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wz ardour Street, W. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single —_ 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Crescent (opposite 
Tube 'Station), London, N.V 


O.P.C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
é makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods pronounced ‘“‘the only perfect,” and we are ‘thrice granted 
M. .., for real merit, Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


IANO PEDALS. —NorMAN & BEARD’S Patent 

Pneumatic Peda! Attachment for the Piano, as used by many 

well-known solo organists. Full particulars from Norman & Beard, Ltd., 
Organ Builders, 61, Berners Street, London, W. 


YIANO PEDALS for SALE. — Second - hand 


Rummens (Concave, in perfect condition), price £5 10s. Sidney 
C arryer, Hillesden, Basford. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe | Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blown 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 
Sydenham, 


OR SALE. — 16-Guinea VIRGIL PRACTICE 
CLAVIER, Polished Oak. Good as new. Take 1o Guineas, 
Retiring from profession. Elsie E. Hall, Louth, Lincs. 


IANOS WANTED FOR CASH, by Bechstein, 
Bliithner, Cramer, and Steinway. W. Saville & Co., Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham. 


DVERTISER, with many years’ practical experi- 

ence of the trade, would like to INVEST a few thousands in a first- 

class PLANO BUSINESS showing good profits. Thorough investigation 
essentis J. Messrs. Novellc Novello & Co, » 160, ardour Street, W. 


VERY COMPOSER SER should send { for DINH AM, 
BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho. 
graphing aon, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
38. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d. 27, Fenchurch Street, London. Established 70. 


ALE.—AOLIAN ORCHEST REL LE. Magnifi- 
cent instrument, carved M: — any case. 12 stops; lovely tone; 
number rolls; perfect condition, Cost £140, take £g0. Orchestrelle, 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardour Street, W. 


ONDUCTORS OF MALE CHOIRS should 
send Stamp to S. E. Lovarr, Conductor Glee Union, Newcastle, 
Staffs., for copy of successful Part-Song. 
London: NovELLo AND Comp ANY, L imited, 


NICHOLSON AND CO. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Specifications and Estimates sent /ree. 
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R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by a, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC, at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C. O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (C Tuay,. Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con: 
ducting), A.R.C (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and A. L.C.¥ ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
Dr. Karn continues to ‘Coach for ad? Musical a Special 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.N 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for me se my ” Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Shusicioen, gives L ESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 
Oxford St., W. : 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“ HARMONY.” (2, vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“CoUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
“DousLE COUNTERPOINT AND Canon.” 
“FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“EvLements oF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
“DevELOPpMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” 
“PronouNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica. TERMs.” 
“Dictionary OF Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. 
“MaTeriaAL OF MELopy.” 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 


Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 


MR. R. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M,, 
Double Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for Teachers of Singing and Choirmasters 
receive the entire approbation of 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., ano 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
By whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that these gentlemen will not reply to letters.) 
Special papers on “‘ THe Act or Toucn.” Over + aes taken 
by Pupils. 21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTE: RPOIN COMPOSITION, ORCH ESTRAT ION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons personally or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W 
A.R.C.O., 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., 

COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 

passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 

Course. Pupil was awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


\ TALLIS A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 
Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Resi- 
dence, Academy, Ealing, W. Unique Vocaland Articulation Exercises, 2s. 


R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specials in 
preparing Candidates for F. R. C.0., A.R.C. 
Particulars of System forwarded on 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, rgro. 22 A.R.C.O., July, rgro. 
3 F.R.C.O., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
I F.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 
Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
LONDON — GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 
AND ANAL YSIS, ORCHESTRAT ION, Erc 
Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C. M., A.R.C.O., 
F.R.C.O., and all examinations by experienced University Graduates 
in Music. Terms moderate. Personal Lessons by appointment. 
Prospectus free on application to the Secretary, E. KiNG, Corre- 
spondence School of Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, y Bom W.c. 


DURHAM MATRIC. 


Gentlemen sitting for EXAMINATION in September can have 
excellent Board, Residence and TUITION (for one week or longer). 
Apply, at once, Portland House, Jesmond Road, Newes istle-on-Tyne. 


\ ISS IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.; Gold 
Medal (as Performer). PIANO LESSONS, fom 3s. 6d.; 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs; reads MS. ; Transposition ; 
Modern Languages. Prive ate Practices from 2s. W est End Studio. 

81, Drewstead Road, Streatham Hill, S. W. 


5S. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 


HORAL EXHIBITION.—Mr. J. A. HORNE, 
pupil of Mr. Munro Davison, has been elected Choral 
Exhibitioner at Christ's College, C ambrids ge. 


USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford § 


Street, W.— 


Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; after 7 p.m., 
and 4 on Saturdays, Is. 
(Normal), 


New Bliithner Grand Piano, Adiguet Scaling 


ATH.—Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 
this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 

class establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
C. Milsom & Son, L ‘td., Milsom Street, Bs ath, 


A‘. TO (Male) offers SERVICES (Voluntary), W. or 
Ss. W. hurch, Ss. G. A., Novello& Co., L td. 160, War pur St., W. 


OSI TIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS “in 

Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 
roe eg 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
A AYS 


HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS: 
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ESTABLISHED 1750. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: “Cantabile, London.” 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


Anp at LIVERPOOL OXFORD. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


HE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO. will 
Exhibit their Pedals atthe TRADES EXHIBITION, to be held 
in SHEFFIELD from Avucusr 16 to AuGusT 26, and at STOCKPORT 
from AUGUST 30 to SEPTEMBER 9. 
The Cheapest, Best, and Most. Efficient Piano Pedal Attachment on 
the Market, possessing all the latest improvement 
Write for full particulars to the MALKIN Pz \T ‘ENT PEDAL Co., 
Lichfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE 
LAXTON PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Can be fitted to either of these instruments for Students’ Home Practice. 
ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL WITH A PIPE ORGAN, 


Prices varying from Seven Guineas. 
Strongly recommended by Dr. Kee ron, Organist of Peterboro’ Cathedral. 


Apply, HAROLD LAXTON, 119, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH SET. 


FIRST SET. 

*1. My true love hath sad heart Sir Philip Sidney 
2. Good-night oun Shelley 
3- Where shall the lover rest Scott 
4. Willow, Willow, Willow Shakespeare 


SECOND SET. 


1. O mistress mine : ... Shakespeare 
2. Take, O take those lips away in vane a 
3- No longer mourn for me ... 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind _... oe ine 
5. When icicles hang by the wall... ao os 


THIRD SET. 


*1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars Lovelace 

2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... Beddoes 
*3. To Althea, from prison Lovelace 
*4. Why so pale and wan Suckling 


Julian Sturgis 


5. Through the ivory gate 
William Walsh 


to. Of all the torments ... 
FOURTH SET. 


BEST AND ‘D CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily removed. 


GUARANTEED. 


WORKMANSHIP 


SCOVELL & CO., 


Lrp., Crry Orcan Works, EpinsurGu. 


. Astray nymph of Dian 
. Proud Maisie 
. Crabbed age and youth 


ORGAN 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


bY 


. Love and laughter ... 
. A girl to her glass ... 
A Lullaby 


. When comes my Gwen 


. Love is a bable 


FIFTH SET. 
I 
2 
3 
4. Lay a garland on my hearse 
5 
6 
7 


SIXTH SET. 


. And yet I love her till I die 


*1. Thine eyes still shined for me . . Emerson 
*2. When lovers meet again Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
*3. When we two parted Byron 
4. Weep you no more .. ox oni Anon. 
5. There be none of beauty’s daughters Byron 
6. Bright star Keats 


Julian Sturgis 
Scott 
Shakespeare 


Beaumont and Fletcher 


Arthur Butler 
Sturgis 
E. O. Jones 


E. O. Jones 
Anon. 
Anon. 


GEORGE J. BENNETT, 


Alfred P. Graves 


Alfred P. Graves 


I 

2 

3 

4. A lover’s garland 

5. At the hour the long day ends 
6 


Mus. Doc. ; Organist of Lincoln Cathedral. . Under the greenwood tree Shakespeare 
SEVENTH SET. 

1. On a time the amorous aiid Anon. 
1. INTRODUCTION MELODRAMA.(“Tue Dream s.d.| 2+ Follow a shadow Ben Jonson 
or Juba”) .. A.C. MACKENZIE 1 6| 3 little sit sing 
. O never <espeare 
2. PRELUDE.—(“ Lonencrin ") ..WAGNER 1 o Jul lia Herrick 
3. ANDANTINO.—(Symruony, No, 4, IN F Minor) 6. Sleep Julian Sturgis 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 2 o EIGHTH SET 
4 SLOW MOVEMENT.—(Pianororte Concertos BFLat 1. Whence Julian Sturgis 
MINOR) TSCHAIKOWSKY 1 6/ 2, Nightfall in winter . Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
5. CORONATION MARCH. TSCHAIKOWSKY 2 o| 3 Marian + George Meredith 
4. Dirge in woods George Meredith 
6. THREE MINUETS.—(Symernontrs in C, G minor, AND 5. Looking backward . Julian Sturgis 
E Fiat) . vs - - MOZART 2 ©} 6, Grapes Julian Sturgis 

7. MINUET.—{(Sonara tn E (Op. 31, iii.) NINTH SET. 
EN 1 ©! 1, Three aspects Mary E. Coleridge 
8. PRELUDE.—{“ Cotomna ") A.C. MACKENZIE 1 6! 2, A fairy town (St. Andrew’ ) Mary E. Coleridge 
g. FINALE (“O may we once aGain”)}—“ Brest Pair oF 3 The witches’ wood .. . Mary E. Coleridge 
Sirexs” C. H. H. PARRY 1 o| 4 W hether I live Mary E. Coleridge 
: 5. Armida’s garden Mary E. Coleridge 
10. NOTTURNO.—* A MipsumMer NiGcut’s Dream ” 6. The maiden Mary E. Coleridge 
MENDELSSOHN 1 6/ 7, There Mary E. Coleridge 


London: 


(Te be continued.) 


Novetto AND Company, Limited. 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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(Te be continued.) 
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THE ORGAN WORKS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


BOOKS 1—12, EDITED BY 
J. F. BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. Oxon., anv JAMES HIGGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


BOOK VII.—Price 3s. 


*Prelude and Fugue i in A minor 


BOOK I.—Price 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 
The ‘‘Great” A minor). 


He. Cc } *Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
»» 2 in D minor. } (The “Great” B minor). 
»» 3+ in E minor. | Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
»» 4 in F major. (The ‘‘Great” C minor). | 

5. in G major. Prelude and Fugue in C major. 

6. Prelude and Fugue in G major. 
” 


» 7» in A minor. | 
& in B flat major. BOOK VIII.—Price 3s. 
and Fugue in C major rE, Back 
| (Printed under the title of Toccata,” in the ey in the Bac 
BOOK II.—Price } Society's Edition). 
Allabreve in D major. | *Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
Prelude in G major. (The “Great” E minor, the Fugue known as “‘ The Wedge”). 
*Prelude F ugue in G major 
Canzona in D minor. | “Great” G major). 
*Fugue in D minor (“‘ The Giant"). Prelude aut Fugue in G minor. 
| 


Fugue in G minor. *Fantasia and Fugue in G miner 


*Prelude and Fugue in E minor (The “Great” G minor). 


(The well-known “Short” E minor, a great favourite of Mendelssohn's). 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor. | BOOK IX.—Price 3s. 
Trio in D minor. | *The “‘Great” Toccata and Fugue in C major. 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor 
BOOK III.—Price 3s. (The Fugue arranged from Violin Sonata in G minor). 
F fi Prelude and Fugue i in C major. 
antasia = er (five parts). } Fantasia in G major. 
Fugue in B minor . The “‘Great” Toccata and Fugue in F major. 
(On a subject by Corelli). | 
arene and Fugue in A major. BOOK X.—Price 3s. 
Prelude and Fugue in C major. T ‘ iF D (in the D Mode). 
r > : : | ‘occata and Fugue in D minor (in the Dorian 
eas and Fugue in C minor. | * Prelude and Fugue in A minor (the “Short” A minor). 
Fugue in G minor , Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 
(The well-known “Short” G minor). Fugue in C minor (on a subject by LEGRENz1). 


Prelude in A minor. 


BOOK IV.—Price 3s. 
SONATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO MANUALS AND PEDALS BOOK XI.—Price 3s. 
(Nos. I. to IIL.). FOUR CONCERTOS (Arrangements of Works originally written a 
Sonata. I. in E Mat. Violin Concertos, by ANTon1o0 VIVALDI) :— 
Concerto No. _ I. in G major. 


*Sonata II. in C minor. 
ncerto ,, . in A minor. 
Sonata III. in D minor. Concerto ,, III. in C major. 
: Concerto ,, IV. in C major. 
BOOK V.—Price 3s. 
SONATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO MANUALS AND PEDALS BOOK XII.—Price 3s. 
(Nos. IV. to VI.). Fugue in G major. 
#*Sonata IV. in E minor. Fantasia and Fugue in A minor. 
So V. in C maj | Fantasia, with Imitation, i in B minor, 
sonata V. in \ major. Fantasia in G major. 
Sonata VI. in G major. Fugue in D major. 


Fugue in G major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fantasia in C major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fugue i in © minor, 
Fugue in C major. 


BOOK VI.—Price 3s. 
*Toccata in D minor. | 
*Prelude and Fugue in D major. 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor. | 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat major > minor. 
(The Fugue known as “St. Ann’s”). } Aria in F, 


BOOKS 13 AND 14, EDITED BY 


JOHN POINTER anv JOHN. E WEST. 


BOOK XIII.—Price 3s. | BOOK XIV. —Price 3s. 
CHORAL PRELUDES. CHORAL PRELUDES AND VARIATIONS. 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. Gott der Vater wohn’ uns bei. 
Vater unser im Himmelreich. Nun danket alle Gott. 
Fugue on the Choral ‘‘ Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt.” | Fugue on the Choral “‘ Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her.” 


Fugue on the Choral “ Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir.” 


er nur den lieben Gott lasst walten. | 
Fanaasia on “ Valet will ich dir geben.” 


In dulci jubilo. 


O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross. Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ. 
Fugue on the Choral “ Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ebr.” | Wo soll ich fliehen hin, or Auf meinen leiben Gott. 
Fantasia on “‘ Komm, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott.” | Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland. 


O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig. Variations on the Choral “Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig.' 
seg 
* These pieces are published separately, price Is. or Is. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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~The Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
AUGUST 1, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(Continued from page 428.) 
AnoutT SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MusIc. 


By Fanny Davies. 


Being far from a practised writer, I should have 
hesitated to undertake to put into print my views 
on Robert Schumann’s pianoforte music. But I 
cannot resist the kind invitation of the Editor of 
the Musical Times, to say a few words on a subject 
which has filled such an important part in my 
musical life. 

Reviewing the developmentof the great pianoforte 
literature of the world, the first question that occurs 
isthis: What position does Schumann take in it ? 
The great line of strictly classical pianoforte 
composers ended with Beethoven. In Schumann 
we find the beginning of that new style of 
pianoforte music which has been called ‘Romantic.’ 
In this sense Schumann was both a revolutionary 
and a pioneer in giving us intimate and 
descriptive music. He created a new genre of 
pianoforte literature, relating as he did, stories in 
music, portraying people, and everything that went 
on in the world at his time. And here let me say 
emphatically that his portraying is spiritual and 
emotional and not photographic. Schumann’s 
absolutely descriptive movements—as, for instance, 
the clock striking twelve at the end of the 
‘Davidsbiindler Tanze,’ Op. 6—are sub-conscious 
coincidences. In a letter to Clara Wieck, we find 
him expressing his delight at discovering this 
particular instance, some time after finishing the 
composition ; and his own words in another letter 
will perhaps throw the clearest light on his whole 
method of writing: ‘Everything that goes on in 
the world affects me, and I think it over in my 
own way: politics, literature, and people; and 
afterwards, all this seeks to embody itself in Music, 
to find its outlet there. Everything typical of the 
times impresses me, and I have to re-express it in 
Music. All this I do not’ reflect upon, am not 
consciously aware of whilst composing; it comes 
to me afterwards only.’ 

The salient features of Schumann’s pianoforte 
music are its great rhythmical variety and 
complexity, the extraordinary wealth and ‘fineness’ 
—subtlety—(Feinheit) of inner voices, all forming 
a well-balanced whole that fits the idea he 
wishes at the moment to convey. The inner 
polyphony is so important and significant, that even 
when it has only a subordinate part to play it is an 
indispensable one. It follows, then, that unless 
Schumann’s manifold subtleties are fully realised, 
the more obvious, in fact the leading beauty, of his 
Writing is not fully realised in presentation. 


Surely we all agree that Schumann’s pianoforte 
music is of an intimate kind. And what is ‘intimate’ 
if not the presentation of esoteric, delicate 
beauty ? 

Again, Schumann’s manner of writing is so 
often in chords that one cannot lay too great 
stress on the importance of playing chords in a way 
that will convey to the hearer the significance 
of the harmonies therein contained. They are not 
padded octaves! And it will not do to force out 
melody or exaggerate a rhythmic scheme which 
must necessarily imply a neglect of the less obvious 
—but just as great—beauties. Take for example 
the little ‘ Nachtstiick’ in F: what a different 
meaning the top notes convey when the changing 
middle notes get their full value ! 

In order to better realise the spirit of Schumann’s 
pianoforte ‘music, one should make acquaintance 
with the literary works of Theodor Hoffmann and 
of Jean Paul Richter. Both these writers are full 
of the exuberant madness of spring and youth, and 
bursting with fantastic imagination (‘Schwarmerei’ 
and ‘ Fantasterei’). They, as well as Clara Wieck, 
largely influenced his mind when young. One 
should also become acquainted with Schumann’s 
own literary work, and above all with his letters, 
for here we find the true key to the twofold nature 
of Schumann, which he christened separately as 
E. and F.—Eusebius the tender, the yearning—the 
dreamy (der Schwirmer); and Florestan the 
passionate, wild and exuberant. It is characteristic 
of Florestan when joyous that he almost 
invariably breaks out into $ (= valse time !) ; and 
of Eusebius that he is the dreamer of beautiful 
things and not a sickly sentimentalist. 

In playing the music of Schumann, as of any 
other great composer, one has of course to follow 
the simple law (not so simple to carry out) of 
adapting oneself to the style and type of 
composition. ‘This is a technical as well as an 
interpretative problem, for the technique and touch 
must naturally be in keeping with the style and 
type of the work one plays. 

Take, for instance, those three great ‘ story- 
telling’ pieces of Schumann: the ‘ Kinderscenen,’ 
the ‘ Waldscenen,’ and the ‘ Kreisleriana.’ Should 
it not be obvious (alas! that it is not always 
so) that the ‘ Kinderscenen,’ which are stories 
about childhood and written with correspond- 
ing simplicity and directness, should be A/ayed 
with simplicity and directness. Yet how often 
one hears some of the best known of these little 
pieces rendered in a most offensively sentimental 
and melodramatic style ! 

The ‘ Waldscenen,’ on the other hand, expressing 
as they mostly do the simplicity of nature but not 
of childhood, obviously demand a greater and 
broader style of technique and touch; yet they 
would be completely spoiled if one were to apply to 
them the style of playing demanded by the 
‘ Kreisleriana,’ with its gorgeous colouring and, 
throughout, fantastic imagination. 

Unfortunately the composer cannot dispense 
with the reproducer. Has not, then, the 
reproducer a very great responsibility, and ought 
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he not to ‘ know his place’ when he comes in contact 
with a genius like Schumann’s ? To pick out certain 
details arbitrarily, and grossly to exaggerate them, 
thereby destroying the whole true proportion of 
the parts the composer has laid stress upon, is often 
the only way a player knows of being original. 

Schumann was a poet with full knowledge of 
the balance of construction with detail which go to 
make a great work of Art; and he was most 
particular that his marks should be the means of 
conveying his intentions as clearly as possible. 

Is it not, therefore, a gross act of inartistic 
vandalism not to pay the minutest attention to 
every detail in the works of a great composer who 
knew exactly what he wished to say, and how to 
say it; but who being dead cannot defend 
himself ? 

Editors too, have a great deal to answer for. To 
quote an instance among many ; in a much-used 
edition of ‘Grillen’ (No. 4 of the Phantasiestiicke, 
Op. 12), the valse passage beginning at bar 26 
reads thus : 


Observe where the slurs are placed. But Schumann 
himself says : 


Note the difference and the fingering, and note 
Florestan’s exuberant jump, clearly expressed by 
the position of the mark ~ which separates the 
second from the third beat. 

The one so uncommon and fantastic ; the other 
so very ordinary ! 

I cannot lay too much stress on the following 
points: (a) the necessity for the most conscientious 
attention, not only to the obvious but to the éss 
obvious rhythmical schemes, and to all the many- 
sided and varied accentuations, the fantastic and 
emotional lines of which are as characteristic of 
Florestan as are the long drawn, deep-breathing 
melodies and phrases characteristic of Eusebius. 
(4) Das ‘Getragene’: the giving of full value to 
the inner voices (but never to the detriment of 
the whole picture) ; (¢) the giving of full value to 
the basses, whether of Florestan or of Eusebius. 

Eusebius éegs for an absolute command of 
legato,—tone-binding by the fingers. He also 
begs not to be played sentimentally, though he is 


full of sentiment, which is such a different thing. 


And now a word about Clara Schumann’s demand 
for ‘hineinlegen.’ This curious and beautiful 


word she applied whenever she wanted to bring’ 


out the full emotional and spiritual importance of 
any particular idea in a work, whether melodic or 
pelyphonic. The meaning of the word cannot be 
realised by technique alone. _It suggests something 
spiritual and emotional, and demands the right 
touch on the pianoforte, and it must have behind it 
the warmth of human affection such as is conveyed 
by the pressure of a hand one loves. Therefore 
it will be easily seen that ‘ hineinlegen’ as used by 
Clara Schumann, does not mean extreme digging 
into the keys in order to produce a ‘warm’ tone, 
which after all that method can never do. As 
the element of human affection is such an 
indispensable feature of all Schumann’s pianoforte 
music, ‘hineinlegen’ cannot and must not be 
overlooked. 

In conclusion, may I say that the best guide for 
all Schumann-lovers, far better than any descriptive 
writing of mine, is (notwithstanding a very few 
insignificant printer’s errors) contained within the 
covers of Clara Schumann’s monumental edition 
of Robert Schumann’s works. 


SCHUMANN’S ORCHESTRATION.—By F. Corner. 


It is unfortunate that when a composer has once 
been accepted as a genius his admirers will no 
longer permit him to be criticised in any way. 
There lives yet in my memory the storm of 
indignation awakened in Germany, in 1877, by 
a newspaper article by Joseph Rubinstein, in which 
the writer affirmed that Schumann’s over-use of 
the vosalia, or sequence, in melody was a serious 
weakness in his composition. It was an undeniable, 
obvious fact, but Schumann was then at the height 
of a popularity which has lately begun to fade, and 
his worshippers would not have it spoken. _ I, too, 
have got myself singularly disliked on occasion by 
venturing to criticise Schumann’s orchestration. 
I doubt if I shall do so on the present occasion, 
because it is evident that people are not so 
controversial or so enthusiastic over the musicians 
they admire as they once were. Also I am older, 
and can do my fault-finding more gently. 

The art of writing effectively for the orchestra 
has arrived in these days to such a pitch that 
much music of undeniable merit that once was 
popular now appears tame and insipid. Schumann’s 
works have suffered really too severely from the 
competition of Tchaikovsky, Wagner and Strauss, 
even his finest overtures and symphonies but rarely 
finding their way into our London programmes. 
There is no help for this: in the struggle for 
existence the more brilliant works will inevitably 
drive out the less; so if I occupy my pen with 
discussing Schumann’s merits and weaknesses, those 
who disagree with me may take comfort from the 
reflection that, as Mr. Toots says, ‘It’s of no 
consequence, thank you !’ 

Those who know a good deal of Schumann’s 
music can hardly fail to notice certain characteristics 
in it which are unorchestral. The uniformity of 
method, the almost perpetual full harmony and 
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SCHUMANN’S ORCHESTRATION.—By F. Corner. 
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want of interest in the lower parts owing tothe paucity 
of passage-work, the lack of natural polyphony and 
consequent absence of rests—these are the features 
which almost preclude successful orchestration. 
Again, as with the pianoforte, so with the violin 
and other instruments: though many lovely ideas 
are given them to utter, the composer seems to 
have little feeling for instrumental effect: his 
A minor Violin sonata could be played with better 
effect on a viola, and all his pieces for clarinet or 
oboe sound just as well on anything else. In 
‘Paradise and the Peri’ the first violins only go 
outside the treble staff about once in ten pages, 
and indeed the gravest weakness of his orchestra- 
tion is that not only is the melodic outline confined 
to a very narrow space, but the entire musical 
outline is rarely allowed to spread to the extreme 
octaves. The result of this is that the instru- 
ments of high and low pitch are never considered, 
and only double the principal part an octave 
higher or lower. The amount of perfunctory 
‘doubling’ in Schumann’s orchestration is enormous. 
Of course, Schumann wrote at a time when the 
horns and trumpets were limited to the use of 
‘open notes,’ a restriction which was particularly 
unfortunate for his gracefully chromatic harmony. 
The sagacious Beethoven made musical capital out 
of these very defects of the instruments ; Schumann 
could not, and hardly ever tried todo so. For him 
music was just poetry and nothing else. Yet we 
get glimpses now and then of delightful orchestral 
effects which seem to indicate that, if he could 
have been induced to turn his thoughts towards 
technical matters, he would have written very much 
better. Such glimpses are in ‘Paradise and the 
Peri,’ at the tenor solo commencing Part II., where 
the oboe is used most deliciously, and again in the 
succeeding chorus, where running passages on the 
violins afford almost the only semiquaver move- 
ment in the entire work. For the rest, it is really 
extraordinary how dismal this lovely work sounds 
on the orchestra and how well it sounds on 
the pianoforte. The overture to ‘Genoveva’ is 
perhaps Schumann’s most successful piece of 
scoring. The effect in the second subject, where 
~ melody is played by strings and wind together, 
us : 


is characteristic, but sounds very ugly in the 
continuation : 


this (like Beethoven’s syncopated scale-passage in 
the ‘Leonora’ No. 3) being one of those effects 
suitable only to the pianoforte ; but the Coda is really 
brilliant, the violins being at last taken to their 
upper octave, where they play the above subject 


in double-bowed quavers, while the trombones 
thunder out an energetic phrase below. 

The Overture to ‘ Manfred,’ one of Schumann’s 
most beautifully conceived compositions, suffers 
terribly from the badness of the writing for 
strings. The unhappy idea of conveying a sombre 
impression by writing in E flat minor is bad 
enough, but from the first three fierce chords to the 
end the violins are written for with such curious 
awkwardness as to suggest a student-composer 
who knows no instrument but the harmonium. 
The second violins, save for four bars in the 
introduction, never touch their first string at 
all. One can be as gloomy and darkly passionate 
as possible, as one may see in the third act of 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ without making one’s 
orchestra sound feeble. 

When Schumann writes a few bars for harmony 
of wood-wind alone, it is really strange to observe 
how he contrives to place the oboes just where 
they refuse to blend with the rest. Having no 
valve-horns, he is often obliged to use the high 
notes of the horns, which also stick out too 
prominently. The opening bars of the Pianoforte 
concerto exemplify this. In this same work it is 
also interesting to notice the exquisite impression 
produced by the subject of the slow movement, 
where for once we hear the violoncello and violin 
up high, contrasting so markedly with the dull 
tone-quality of the other portions. 

In the symphonies, particularly those in B flat 
and C, the beauty of the themes makes one 
disregard the total absence of passage-work and 
consequent poverty in the string parts, but the 
E flat Symphony might be played through without 
any wind instruments at all, the entire work being 
practically in full harmony for strings. What 
little technique Schumann had gradually waned 
and faded as his brain succumbed to disease, until 
his last compositions dwindled to characterless 
pieces of four-part harmony. The overture to 
‘Faust,’ and many of the minor choral works, 
date from a late period in his life, and therefore 
may be passed over in sympathetic silence, but 
the compositions of his earlier and brighter time 
all exhibit a mere student-knowledge of the art 
of orchestration, and—in spite of brilliant flashes 
here and there—do not, as a whole, show either 
resourcefulness or invention of effects. It is most 
curious to compare Schumann with his contem- 
porary, Berlioz, in this matter. Berlioz had hardly 
any melodic invention, nor feeling for harmony, yet 
he wrote with marvellous effectiveness. Schumann 
had an inexhaustible spring of both, yet a large 
proportion of even his vocal works has to be 
laid aside as uninteresting. But you cannot sit 
down to the pianoforte and play any work what- 
ever by Berlioz for pleasure, whereas even 
Schumann’s least successful pieces are pleasant 
to go through. That fact bears upon their 
instrumentation. To write effectively for 
orchestra one does not want only melody and 
harmony: florid passages are absolutely indispen- 
sable, and it was just these which were Schumann’s 
weakest point and Berlioz’s strongest. 
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SCHUMANN AND MENDELSSOHN. 


In the biographical sketch of Schumann given 
in our last number it was remarked that : 


Schumann was in fact an ardent admirer of Mendelssohn’s 
music, but there is no evidence that Mendelssohn similarly 
appreciated Schumann’s music. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie draws our attention to 
the following passages from Mendelssohn’s Letters: 


Berlin, 1844. To Buxton, London. 

My friend Dr. Schumann wishes for an opportunity to 
publish his new work ‘ Paradise and Peri’ in your country, 
and has desired me to write you my impression of his work. 
I must accordingly tell you that I have heard and read the 
new work of Schumann with the greatest pleasure. 

That it has afforded me a treat which made me easily 
foretell the unanimous applause it has gained at the two 
performances at Leipsic and two performances at Dresden 
(which took place last month), and I think that it is a very 
important and beautiful work, full of many eminent 
beauties. 

As for expression and poetical feeling, it ranks very high : 
the choruses are as well written as the*solo parts are 
melodious and winning. 

In short, it is a worthy translation of that beautiful 
inspiration of your great poet, Moore, and I think the 
feeling of being indebted to that poet for the charm that 
pervades the whole music has induced the composer to wish 
your countrymen to become acquainted with his work. 

He intends visiting England next year, when I am sure 
he and his music will be received as they so highly deserve. 

Yours truly, 
F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

There must, however, have been ructions 
between them, because he writes to Klingemann : 

TRANSLATION, 
Leipsic, 31 Jan., 1847. 

I shall not be able to give Madame Schumann’s letter to 
you: Her husband has been behaving very doubtfully 
(zweideutig) (or more than that) to me, and has worked 
up an ugly business for me here, about which I shall not 
waste a word, but which has damnably (verdammt) cooled 
down my keenness to help him along and be civil to him. 

Always yours, 
FELIX. 


The letter refers to Madame Schumann’s first 


visit to London. 
(To be continued.) 


MUSINGS IN A LIBRARY. 
IV. 

There is a curious phenomenon in the world of 
music, the cause of which I must leave cleverer 
brains than mine to explain. This is the 
publication, from time to time, of new treatises 
or text-books on the Rudiments of Music. The 
publisher of each new work presents a copy 
to my library, and the consequence is that 
shelves upon shelves are filled with large and 
small volumes which are practically the same 
book written in the same words over and over 
again. Does each writer think that he has 
discovered or invented the alphabet and grammar 
of our art, or is he—as I fear—ignorant of the 
existence of all these anticipators of his wisdom ? 
During the roth century at least 500 books 
of ‘Theory’ were published in unmusical England 
alone, and the expense of their production was 
sheer waste. No one has said a new thing on 


the subject, nor said it in a new way. The only 
perceptible difference between one book and 
another is the tendency to brevity noticeable 
in all modern works. Our forefathers were 
heedless of the value of time, and wrote folio 
volumes where their descendants write octavos 
and even duodecimos. I have before me, for 
instance, the treatises of Choron, Reicha and 
Asioli, each as large as a family Bible, and a 
French publisher sends me the latest text-book 
adopted by the Paris Conservatoire, which is 
simply Choron cut down to about fifty pages 
of modest octavo. 

Did I hear you say that this did not interest you 
in the least? Nay, but even so dreary a subject 
as Elements of Music has its entertaining side. 
Very few of the writers have ever attempted 
to make it lively, but those that have are worth 
our attention. And there are also some who are 
amusing without intending to be so. 

Most of my readers have heard of the ‘Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke’ 
of Thomas Morley, though few may have perused 
it. This was the first treatise on music published 
in England, and the most practical, being set out 
in the form of a dialogue between a master and 
two of¢his pupils. I grieve to say that the first 
part, dealing with the Gam-ut and other mysteries, 
is too much for my poor brain to grasp, but 
Counterpoint, which forms the subject of Part IL, 
is better expounded here than in any other book 
I know. ‘The dialogues are full of a quaint 
humour, and the laudatory verses at the beginning 
(as we should print press notices) are immense. 
Here are a few samples : 

. « Wherein it seems that Orpheus he exceedes, 
For he wylde beastes ; this, men with pleasure feeds. 
A noyse did rise like thunder in my hearing, 

When in the East I saw dark clouds appearing : 

Where Furies sat in Sable mantles couched, 

Haughty disdaine with cruell enuie matching 

Olde A/omus and young Zoz/us all watching, 

How to disgrace what .J/or/ey hath auouched. 

But lo, the day Star with his bright beames shining ; 
&e., Ke. 

The way in which the master finds endless 
fault with his pupils’ work, and is then persuaded 
to show them how it ought to be done, whereupon 
they overload him with compliments, is very 
amusing ; but the book is full of wise sayings, e.g: 

Master: Pause much and you shall doe better. 

Polimathes ; What! will much study helpe ? 

Mas.: Too much study dulleth the understanding ; but 
when I bid him pause much I will him to correct often 
before he leave. 

Pol.: But when hee hath once set down a thing right, 
what need him study any more at that time ? 

Mas. : When he hath once set down a point, though it be 
right yet ought hee not to rest there but should rather 
looke more earnestly how he may bring it more artifically 
about. And though the Lawyers say, that it were 
better to suffer a hundred guilty persons escape than to 
punish one guiltless, yet ought a musician rather blotte out 
twentie good points than to suffer one point passe in his 
compositions unartifically brought in. 


Very different to this is Playford’s ‘ Introduction 
to the Skill of Musick,’ a work which goes over the 
isame ground as Morley’s, but does so in a 
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ponderous and pedantic style, imitated, alas! by 
too many followers. The preface begins : 

Musick in ancient Times was held in as great Estimation, 

Reverence and Honour, by the most Noble and Vertuous 
Persons, as any of the Liberal Sciences whatever, for the 
manifold Uses thereof conducing to the life of Man. 
And so on, and so on, noting its great effect in 
encouraging ‘Vertue’ and dragging in the word 
‘Divine’ on every opportunity. These 17th 
century writers all concurred in believing (or 
asserting) that a three-part Canon had a mystical 
connection with the Holy Trinity. ‘This would be 
conceivable in a non-technical writer, but Elway 
Bevin (1631) in his ‘ Briefe and Short Introduction 
of the Art of Musicke’ writes such a Canon, and 
then says : 

A canon of three in one hath resembiance to the Holy 
Trinity, for as they are three distinct Persons and but one 
God, so are the other three distinct parts, comprehended in 
one. The leading part hath reference to the Father, the 
following part to the Sonne, the third to the Holy Ghost. 
Unfortunately his three-part Canon (a weird affair) 
has a fourth part, or Canto Fermo. He does not 
explain whether this represents St. Peter or the 
Virgin Mary. 

We of the present day have at least the good 
sense to avoid such naive irreverences. But I 
have seen modern treatises in which the authors 
have lost themselves in transcendental speculations 
even as does one William ‘Turner, writing 
somewhere about the year 1670: 

The seven plain Degrees of Sound, may be said to bear an 
Allusion to the seven /Y/anets, taking the Suz for the Cen/er 
or Bas?s ; and then the Zarth comes in for its Share to 
make up an Zzgh¢h ; as also, the dividing the eight Sozds 
into twelve Degrees, alludes to the twelve Covstellations of 
the Zodiack. Were is a very great Mistery, which confounds 
all our Philosophy ; and which 7zme will hardly, I believe, 
ever account for. 

He is perfectly correct in his last expression 
of opinion. 

A really amusing book, and more readable than 
Morley, is Mace’s ‘ Musick’s Monument,’ a work 
also well-known by hearsay to the general reader. 
The book itself is rare and, strange to say, when 
encountered is generally found to lack the 
frontispiece, a well-engraved portrait of the 
author. There are three copies in this library, 
all in this defective condition. Mace was not 
only an enthusiastic musician, but rejoices in a 
unique literary style, the chief features of which 
are a wealth of epithet and invention of compound 
words, together with an inordinate use of italics 
and parenthetical sentences. ‘Thus, speaking of 
the decline of art—for music seems to have begun 
to decline as early as 1676—he says: 

But I remember what I said before, viz., 7hat /¢ %s no 
Good Fashion to bring up a New, and cry down an Old, 
which ts far Better. 

Now I will suppose I hear it ask’d me, What is a far 
Better? why here V’le tell you. 

And for your /nformation ( Young Gentleman, or Young 
Lady), (for Young and Unskilful 1 must needs suppose you 
to be, who ask me such a Question ; And tis much Pity of 
your want of Séz//7) Know, That in my Younger Zime, we 
had Musick most Excellently Choice and most Eminently 
Rare; both for /és Excellency in Composition, Rare Fancy 
and Sprightly Ayre; as also for /ts Proper and Fit 
Lerformances ; even such, as (if your Young Tender Ears, 


and Fantactes, were but truly 77xc/ured therewith, and 
especially if it possibly could be cry’d up for the J/ode or 
New Fashion) you would Embrace, for some Divine thing, . . 

Tis Great /%ty they are so soon Forgot and Neglected, as 
I perceive they are amongst so many. 

A vast number of books on music, both ancient 
and modern, have been written by amateurs. 
Now the peculiarities of the amateur’s book are, 
firstly, that it is all paste and scissors work, and, 
secondly, that though it may interest the reader 
he can never derive any mental nourishment from 
it. It always abounds in mythical anecdotes 
of the great composers or of ‘the ancients,’ such 
as the following : * 

But what is told of the power ot another musician, which 
was exercised on Henry the II., king of Denmark, called 
the good, is more extraordinary than all this ; for it is said 
that by a movement and touch, calculated to excite choler, 
he inflamed the rage of that prince to such a degree, that he 
fell upon and put to death three or four of his domestics, 
and would: have carried the havoc and devastation still 
further, if he had not been restrained by violence. This 
was the more wonderful, because the king’s natural 
disposition was gentle and peaceable. 


The author then adds to his offence by a foot-note : 


The above accounts are recorded by so many authors that 
it seems needless to mention any particular one. 


Exactly: history is made by the handing on of 
a lie from one credulous ignoramus to another. 

There is one other early theory book which 
deserves mention. ‘This is ‘A Compleat Method 
for... Through Bass ... by the late Famous 
Mr. Goprry KELLER (1707).’ This _ illiterate 
and confused work (about on a par with the 
Penny Vamper of to-day) was very popular in its 
time, and went through at least two editions. The 
text is engraved on copper, and only an actual 
excerpt can give an idea of it: 


Of Natural Sixes. 


Play Common Cords on all Notes where y¢ following 
Rules don’t direct you otherwise. 

The natural Sixes in a sharp key are on the half note 
below the key, the third above the key, and on all 
exterordinary sharp notes out of the key, if not to the 
contrary mark’d or prevented by Cadences. 

The natural Sixes in a flat key are on the note below 
the key, the note above the key, and on all exterordinary 
sharp notes out of y¢ key, if not to the contrary mark'd 
or prevented by Cadences. 

When the Bajs either in a flat key, or a sharp key, 
Afscends or defscends half a note, Sixes are proper on the 
first note falling on the second unlefs prevented by a 
Cadence. 

When the Bajfs either in a flat or a sharp key, 
descends with a common cord by thirds, Sixes are proper 
on the falling thirds. 

When the Bajs either in a flat or a sharp key, 
Afscends with a comon cord by thirds . Sixes are proper 
on the Rising thirds. Ina flat key, the third above the 
hey generally requires a Sixth to prepare y Cadence, 
the fitth being repugnant to the talf note below the key, 

Seldom two notes Afscends or descends but one of 
them hath a Sixth, 


. by 


* Sketches of the origin, progress and effects of Music . 
the Rev. Richard Eastcott, of Exeter (1793). 
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God, so are the other three distinct parts, comprehended in 
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has a fourth part, or Canto Fermo. He does not 
explain whether this represents St. Peter or the 
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He is perfectly correct in his last expression 
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unique literary style, the chief features of which 
are a wealth of epithet and invention of compound 
words, together with an inordinate use of italics 
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the decline of art—for music seems to have begun 
to decline as early as 1676—he says: 

But I remember what I said before, viz., 7hat /¢ %s no 
Good Fashion to bring up a New, and cry down an Old, 
which ts far Better. 

Now I will suppose I hear it ask’d me, What is a far 
Better? why here V’le tell you. 

And for your /nformation ( Young Gentleman, or Young 
Lady), (for Young and Unskilful 1 must needs suppose you 
to be, who ask me such a Question ; And tis much Pity of 
your want of Séz//7) Know, That in my Younger Zime, we 
had Musick most Excellently Choice and most Eminently 
Rare; both for /és Excellency in Composition, Rare Fancy 
and Sprightly Ayre; as also for /ts Proper and Fit 
Lerformances ; even such, as (if your Young Tender Ears, 


and Fantactes, were but truly 77xc/ured therewith, and 
especially if it possibly could be cry’d up for the J/ode or 
New Fashion) you would Embrace, for some Divine thing, . . 

Tis Great /%ty they are so soon Forgot and Neglected, as 
I perceive they are amongst so many. 

A vast number of books on music, both ancient 
and modern, have been written by amateurs. 
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firstly, that it is all paste and scissors work, and, 
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he inflamed the rage of that prince to such a degree, that he 
fell upon and put to death three or four of his domestics, 
and would: have carried the havoc and devastation still 
further, if he had not been restrained by violence. This 
was the more wonderful, because the king’s natural 
disposition was gentle and peaceable. 


The author then adds to his offence by a foot-note : 


The above accounts are recorded by so many authors that 
it seems needless to mention any particular one. 


Exactly: history is made by the handing on of 
a lie from one credulous ignoramus to another. 

There is one other early theory book which 
deserves mention. ‘This is ‘A Compleat Method 
for... Through Bass ... by the late Famous 
Mr. Goprry KELLER (1707).’ This _ illiterate 
and confused work (about on a par with the 
Penny Vamper of to-day) was very popular in its 
time, and went through at least two editions. The 
text is engraved on copper, and only an actual 
excerpt can give an idea of it: 


Of Natural Sixes. 


Play Common Cords on all Notes where y¢ following 
Rules don’t direct you otherwise. 

The natural Sixes in a sharp key are on the half note 
below the key, the third above the key, and on all 
exterordinary sharp notes out of the key, if not to the 
contrary mark’d or prevented by Cadences. 

The natural Sixes in a flat key are on the note below 
the key, the note above the key, and on all exterordinary 
sharp notes out of y¢ key, if not to the contrary mark'd 
or prevented by Cadences. 

When the Bajs either in a flat key, or a sharp key, 
Afscends or defscends half a note, Sixes are proper on the 
first note falling on the second unlefs prevented by a 
Cadence. 

When the Bajfs either in a flat or a sharp key, 
descends with a common cord by thirds, Sixes are proper 
on the falling thirds. 

When the Bajs either in a flat or a sharp key, 
Afscends with a comon cord by thirds . Sixes are proper 
on the Rising thirds. Ina flat key, the third above the 
hey generally requires a Sixth to prepare y Cadence, 
the fitth being repugnant to the talf note below the key, 
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It may assist the bewildered modern reader to 
know that ‘a flat key’ is what we should call 
a minor key, and a ‘sharp key’ a major. This is 
all the assistance I can afford him towards a 
comprehension of Mr. Keller’s language. At least 
I think we degenerate moderns have produced as 
useful text-books as this, though we do not go in 
for such tasty title-pages. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The laying of the foundation-stone of the new home 
of the Royal Academy of Music marks an epoch in 
the history of one of our most important musical 
institutions, and a step in the advancement of the art 
in this country. The Academy has a history of which 
it may well be proud. It has experienced vicissitudes 
which it has borne with fortitude, and from which it 
has emerged with dignity and renewed strength. The 
mere fact that the Academy in these times of 
competition has not only held its own but continually 
of late years extended its usefulness, is a convincing 
testimony to its vitality and adaptability. Old students 
spread over the world will watch with sympathy and 
affectionate pride the future development of their 
Alma Mater now made possible by the energy and 
enterprise of the powers-that-be, who have shown 
themselves so worthy of their responsibility. An 
account of the proceedings at the ceremony will be 
found on p. 514. 


The annual Conference of the Association of Musical 
Competition Festivals, which was held in London on 
July 14, revealed the fact that the movement has 
great vitality. About seventy festivals are listed on 
the Association’s circular, but this list incompletely 
represents the influence and expansion of the move- 
ment. Wales, of course, has always had its Eistedd- 
fodau (which are not noticed in the Association list), 
but now it is recorded that Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as England, are realising the stimulating and 
educative force of the movement. The widespread 
reports in the Press and, we may add, the publication of 
The Competition Festival Record, has fired emulation 
not only at home but abroad, as reports from the 
Colonies and the United States testify. An account of 
the meeting and of the papers read will be found in 
The Record, given as a supplement with our present 
issue. 


The energy and optimism of Dr. Charles Harriss 
seem boundless. The formation of the Imperial 
Choir, might well have sufficed to give full vent 
to an ordinary individual’s ambition, but side by 
side with this scheme he has launched another, 
almost dazzling in its boldness and certainly unpre- 
cedented in its comprehensiveness. He has arranged 
to take Dr. Coward and a picked choir of 200 voices 
on a concert tour through Canada to Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. In every town to be 
visited the English choir will, for some of their work, 
join with local choral and orchestral bodies, and thus 
show a spirit of amity and brotherhood. The tour 
will take place in 1911, and will occupy six months. 
The arrangements are necessarily of the most 
elaborate description, and they appear to have 


an exceptional experience of ways and means, 
Dr. Charles Harriss left for South Africa on July 16, 
in order to complete the arrangements at the Cape. 
He will return to London in September. 


Another missionary enterprise deserves mention in 
connection with the above. The famous Sheffield 
Union Choir, which is Dr. Coward’s own choir, and js 
an organization quite independent of the Sheffield 
Festival with which Dr. Coward’s name is associated, 
will visit Germany in September this year for the 
purpose of giving a series of concerts in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Dusseldorf, Essen, Leipsic and Dresden. 
The programme will include ‘The Dream of Gerontius, 
‘Israel in Egypt’ (selections), Bach’s motet ‘Sing ye,’ 
‘Messiah’ (selections),and some unaccompanied music. 
The tour will commence on September 24 and conclude 
on October 3. 


In the July Nineteenth Century, Mr. Edward D. 
Rendall contributes an article under the suggestive 
and apparently sarcastic title, ‘A plea for the intro- 
duction of music among the upper classes.’ But 
although the implication of the title is startling and 
perhaps far-fetched, it is evident that Mr. Rendall is 
in deadly earnest. His contention is that the young 
of the aristocracy and upper classes generally are not 
so well cared for musically as are the children of 
the middle and lower classes. In contrasting the 
educational aims and ideals of the Board (now, by 
the way, Council) Schools with those of the well-known 
public schools, he quotes Mr. A. C. Benson, ‘that 
mouthpiece of enlightened education,’ as saying : 


One desires, then, that boys should arrive at some 
comprehension of the conditions of modern life, of their own 
place in the world; and to do this some knowledge of 
science, of history, of geography, and of modern languages and 
literature is essential ; they must also be prepared to earn a 
living, and to do this a real working knowledge of their own 
language, of simple mathematics, and of at least one modern 
language is, to say the least, highly desirable. This is a 
heavy programme. 


Mr. Rendall does not ascribe much importance to 
the practice of chants and hymn-tunes and the piano- 
forte, which is more or less common in schools 
for the upper classes. He puts his faith in the 
development of musical capacity through singing, 
which, he says : 


Is the only natural means of expressing musical feeling, 
because such reading requires concentration of mind and 
implies a discipline of the utmost value; also because it 
makes the practice of choral singing possible, and this is 
almost the only direct means of teaching unanimity of feeling 
among masses of human beings; and, lastly, because the 
daily use of such exercises is the best way of realising the 
traditional function of art, which is to soften and control 
those barbarous elements in boys’ character which are 
especially in evidence in the Anglo-Saxon race. 


He complains rather bitterly that skill in music 
gets no marks in the examinations now, the prepara- 
tion for which is an indispensable feature in the 
public school boy’s life. Further, he makes the old 
charge that music is neglected in the preparatory 
schools, although he does not blame the teachers, who 
have to bow to the system or perish. Mr. Rendall 
admits that there are evidences of musical progress In 


been thought out with the special skill derived from 


the well-known public schools, but this does not yield 
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know that ‘a flat key’ is what we should call 
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all the assistance I can afford him towards a 
comprehension of Mr. Keller’s language. At least 
I think we degenerate moderns have produced as 
useful text-books as this, though we do not go in 
for such tasty title-pages. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The laying of the foundation-stone of the new home 
of the Royal Academy of Music marks an epoch in 
the history of one of our most important musical 
institutions, and a step in the advancement of the art 
in this country. The Academy has a history of which 
it may well be proud. It has experienced vicissitudes 
which it has borne with fortitude, and from which it 
has emerged with dignity and renewed strength. The 
mere fact that the Academy in these times of 
competition has not only held its own but continually 
of late years extended its usefulness, is a convincing 
testimony to its vitality and adaptability. Old students 
spread over the world will watch with sympathy and 
affectionate pride the future development of their 
Alma Mater now made possible by the energy and 
enterprise of the powers-that-be, who have shown 
themselves so worthy of their responsibility. An 
account of the proceedings at the ceremony will be 
found on p. 514. 


The annual Conference of the Association of Musical 
Competition Festivals, which was held in London on 
July 14, revealed the fact that the movement has 
great vitality. About seventy festivals are listed on 
the Association’s circular, but this list incompletely 
represents the influence and expansion of the move- 
ment. Wales, of course, has always had its Eistedd- 
fodau (which are not noticed in the Association list), 
but now it is recorded that Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as England, are realising the stimulating and 
educative force of the movement. The widespread 
reports in the Press and, we may add, the publication of 
The Competition Festival Record, has fired emulation 
not only at home but abroad, as reports from the 
Colonies and the United States testify. An account of 
the meeting and of the papers read will be found in 
The Record, given as a supplement with our present 
issue. 


The energy and optimism of Dr. Charles Harriss 
seem boundless. The formation of the Imperial 
Choir, might well have sufficed to give full vent 
to an ordinary individual’s ambition, but side by 
side with this scheme he has launched another, 
almost dazzling in its boldness and certainly unpre- 
cedented in its comprehensiveness. He has arranged 
to take Dr. Coward and a picked choir of 200 voices 
on a concert tour through Canada to Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. In every town to be 
visited the English choir will, for some of their work, 
join with local choral and orchestral bodies, and thus 
show a spirit of amity and brotherhood. The tour 
will take place in 1911, and will occupy six months. 
The arrangements are necessarily of the most 
elaborate description, and they appear to have 


an exceptional experience of ways and means, 
Dr. Charles Harriss left for South Africa on July 16, 
in order to complete the arrangements at the Cape. 
He will return to London in September. 


Another missionary enterprise deserves mention in 
connection with the above. The famous Sheffield 
Union Choir, which is Dr. Coward’s own choir, and js 
an organization quite independent of the Sheffield 
Festival with which Dr. Coward’s name is associated, 
will visit Germany in September this year for the 
purpose of giving a series of concerts in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Dusseldorf, Essen, Leipsic and Dresden. 
The programme will include ‘The Dream of Gerontius, 
‘Israel in Egypt’ (selections), Bach’s motet ‘Sing ye,’ 
‘Messiah’ (selections),and some unaccompanied music. 
The tour will commence on September 24 and conclude 
on October 3. 


In the July Nineteenth Century, Mr. Edward D. 
Rendall contributes an article under the suggestive 
and apparently sarcastic title, ‘A plea for the intro- 
duction of music among the upper classes.’ But 
although the implication of the title is startling and 
perhaps far-fetched, it is evident that Mr. Rendall is 
in deadly earnest. His contention is that the young 
of the aristocracy and upper classes generally are not 
so well cared for musically as are the children of 
the middle and lower classes. In contrasting the 
educational aims and ideals of the Board (now, by 
the way, Council) Schools with those of the well-known 
public schools, he quotes Mr. A. C. Benson, ‘that 
mouthpiece of enlightened education,’ as saying : 


One desires, then, that boys should arrive at some 
comprehension of the conditions of modern life, of their own 
place in the world; and to do this some knowledge of 
science, of history, of geography, and of modern languages and 
literature is essential ; they must also be prepared to earn a 
living, and to do this a real working knowledge of their own 
language, of simple mathematics, and of at least one modern 
language is, to say the least, highly desirable. This is a 
heavy programme. 


Mr. Rendall does not ascribe much importance to 
the practice of chants and hymn-tunes and the piano- 
forte, which is more or less common in schools 
for the upper classes. He puts his faith in the 
development of musical capacity through singing, 
which, he says : 


Is the only natural means of expressing musical feeling, 
because such reading requires concentration of mind and 
implies a discipline of the utmost value; also because it 
makes the practice of choral singing possible, and this is 
almost the only direct means of teaching unanimity of feeling 
among masses of human beings; and, lastly, because the 
daily use of such exercises is the best way of realising the 
traditional function of art, which is to soften and control 
those barbarous elements in boys’ character which are 
especially in evidence in the Anglo-Saxon race. 


He complains rather bitterly that skill in music 
gets no marks in the examinations now, the prepara- 
tion for which is an indispensable feature in the 
public school boy’s life. Further, he makes the old 
charge that music is neglected in the preparatory 
schools, although he does not blame the teachers, who 
have to bow to the system or perish. Mr. Rendall 
admits that there are evidences of musical progress In 


been thought out with the special skill derived from 


the well-known public schools, but this does not yield 
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to him much comfort. Although we have no doubt 
that music as a factor in education does not receive 
the attention it deserves in schools of the type 
criticised, we think Mr. Rendail is somewhat unduly 

ssimistic, and then he deals with the education 
of only one sex. The eternal feminine deserves some 


consideration. 


The folk-music of Southern Nigeria was dealt with 
by Mr. Northcote Thomas in a deeply interesting 
lecture given by him at the Royal United Service 
Institution on July 16. It appears that in this far 
away land music is a means of expression throughout 
life, just as it is in more civilized communites. In 
Nigeria, too, as elsewhere, music and dance are closely 
associated and re-act upon one another. The songs 
express a wide range of emotion, and are often much 
elaborated. In view of the fact that many of the 
melodies cannot be expressed in European musical 
notation, it was a priceless advantage to Mr. Thomas 
in his investigations that he was able to employ the 
phonograph. The instruments used by the natives 
are drums, bells, a small kind of guitar, a musical 
bow which is played with two sticks, and a flute. An 
extraordinary fact about the Nigerian songs is that 
they are sung in a rude harmony. This practice 
obtains mostly in the songs sung by the Oria, a secret 
society of men. It is stated that these songs are the 
most beautifully harmonized of all. Mr. Thomas has 
discovered enough about Nigeria to make students of 
folk-music desire to know a great deal more. 


A recent number of the ‘Monthly Journal of the 
International Musical Society’ contains an interesting 
article on Schumann’s ‘Genoveva,’ by Hermann Abert. 
In the latter part he calls attention to the use of 
representative themes in that work, and expresses 
surprise that no one has treated this point systematic- 
ally. He considers that Schumann’s organic treatment 
of themes shows an advance on the use which 
Wagner made of his in ‘Tannhiuser.’ It must, 
however, be remembered that Schumann’ was 
acquainted with ‘ Lohengrin,’ in which Wagner also 
made an advance of the same kind. The three 
illustrations given by Abert show clearly that 
Schumann was working on representative theme lines, 
although, as the writer states, not in the plastic, 
forcible style of Wagner. He, however, points to one 
or two passages in which the themes are not logically 
introduced. Of the first of the two bold themes 
which he quotes, he remarks that it is to be found 
in ‘ Tristan,’ namely : 


eS 


but Schumann had gone to his rest long before that 
music-drama was written. May not that theme have 
been suggested to him by the one to the words 
Nie sollst du mich befragen’ in ‘ Lohengrin’? 


Thirty-three girls of the Manchester Ancoats Mill 
Street Institute Choir, under their conductor, Miss 
Say Ashworth, left on July 29 for Switzerland, where 
they are to give two (and perhaps three) concerts on 
the Kurplatz at Lucerne, in conjunction with the 
orchestra, and on August 6 they are to sing at the 
Interlaken Kursaal. Each girl has contributed out 
of her earnings two guineas towards the expenses, 
and in addition will lose a fortnight’s wages. With 
orchestral accompaniment they will give Berlioz’s 
Ophelia’ ballad from the ‘ Tristia, Schubert’s 
23rd Psalm, Elgar’s ‘Fly, singing bird’ and ‘The 


Snow,’ along with numerous items of a capfel/a work. 


THE VEIL. 


Dr. CowEN’s NEW CHORAL WORK FOR THE 
CARDIFF FESTIVAL, SEPTEMBER, 


(Continued from page 435.) 


The title and motto of the second section of Part II. 
is as follows : 


II. Tue Sov, AND THE DWELLING, 


A House miraculous of breath 

The royal Soul inhabiteth. 

Alone therein for evermore, 

It seeks in vain to pass the door ; 
But through the windows of the eyne 
Signalleth to its kin divine. 


The words at first brood somewhat mystically over 
the relations of soul and body, and are presented in a 
soprano and tenor duet of considerable development, 
displaying much charm and tenderness and occasional 
ecstasy. In the poem the words are described 
as ‘A song Orm sang of old, to Oora with the locks 
of gold’ 

Ours are two dwellings, 

Wondrously beautiful, 

Made in the darkness 

Of soft-tinted flesh : 

In the one dwelling, 

Prison’d I dwell, 

And lo ! from the other 

Thou beckonest me ! 

Iam a Soul! 


Sorrano, 


No. 11. m/fatempo. —~ 


Ours are two dwell-ings,Wondrously beau -  ti-ful, 


No. mf sempre accel. e cres. pir pir. 


= 
== 
In the one dwell -ing, Pris-on’d I dwell, And 
mf sempre accel. e cres. pir e pit. 


in the one 


lo! from the o- ther Thou beck-on-est me! . , 
| 
dwell-ing, Pris- on'd I dwell, 


The duet flows into a solemn and placid movement, 
the gravity of which is accentuated by its unusual but 
finely appropriate tone-colour. For some time it is 
written for two soli contralti, baritone and tenor, and 
c.T.B. chorus. The soli soprano and tenor then re-enter, 
and sopranos are added to the chorus. The music 
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to him much comfort. Although we have no doubt 
that music as a factor in education does not receive 
the attention it deserves in schools of the type 
criticised, we think Mr. Rendail is somewhat unduly 

ssimistic, and then he deals with the education 
of only one sex. The eternal feminine deserves some 


consideration. 
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is very simple and flowing. An entry of the chorus, 
again minus sopranos, to the words 


Be not afraid, my Soul, 
To leave thy Mate at last, 


is very striking. The soloists answer 


But put her gently down 

In the earth beneath thy feet. 
And it shall be well for thee 
In the beautiful Master’s sight, 
If it be found in the end 

Thou hast used her tenderly. 


The words 
My Soul, thou art wed 
To a perishable thing 
Is it not wondrous, 
The beautiful, mystical 
House of the Soul ! 


set for chorus and soloists bring Part II. to a tranquil 
conclusion. 

All through this number there is a throb of infinite 
tenderness, and a mood of joy blended with reverence 
at the thought of the ‘ beautiful Master.’ 

Part III. deals reflectively and very intimately with 
the awesome feelings inspired by the great mystery of 
existence. The title and motto of the first section are 
as follows 

I. Soncs OF SEEKING. 
* Songs of Seeking, day by day, 
Sung while wearying on the way,— 
Feeble cries of one who knows 
Nor whence he comes, nor whither goes. 
Yet of his own free will doth wear 
The bloody Cross of those who fare 
Upward and on, in sad accord, 
The footsore Seekers of the Lord.’ 


An ominous, agitated instrumental introduction leads 
to a solo by The Seeker (baritone). He first dwells 
on the beauty of the world—‘ God’s green world’—and 
is calmly joyous : 


Sweet it is to sit in leafy Forests, 
And hear the stirring of strange breaths 
In the branches. 


The seasons are sung of in turn, the orchestra mean- 
while significantly supporting with constantly varying 
texture the fancifulness of the poem. Then ensues the 
arresting thought : 


Yet evermore a trouble doth pursue me— 
A hunger for the welfare of my being. 


Then with some dread the Seeker exclaims : 


I speed for ever 

From the mystic shape 
That my life projects 
And my soul perceives : 


Will thy wrath pursue me, 
Because I cannot 

Escape the shadow 

Of the thing I am? 


With bitterness he cries 
I sadden in the sad things of the World, 
Yet crying, ‘ Wherefore are men bruised and beaten? 
Whence do I grieve and gladden to no end ?” 


A climax of anguish is reached at the words : 
No. 13. 


a tempo maestoso. @=60 


The gifts of earth are giv - en to the base; 
AL 


and then comes a deep yearning : 
Wherefore, O wherefore art Thou veil’d and hidden? 


The mood softens, when the Seeker exclaims 


At last in a garden of God 
I saw the Flower of the World. 


The chorus take up the strain, and in eight parts 
with gradually increasing intensity reach great 
exaltation : 

O wonderful Sprit divine ! 

That walkest the garden unseen, 

Come hither, and bless, ere it dies, 

The beautiful Flower of the World. 


After the choral climax the Seeker alone continues 
his appeal : 


Unfold to me the image of Thy features, 
Come down upon my heart, that I may know Thee! 


and the music leads into the next and final section, 
which has for its. title ‘The Lifting of the Veil.’ 
The opening words are assigned to the chorus, and 
are treated ina novel and impressive way : 


Cuorvus. 


rall. 
Veil was lift-ed And the Face was 
rall, 
T 4 
= 
SS SS 
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+ 
there ! 


a tempo. e = 50. 
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A terror now seizes mankind. Then the Seeker r4 ———— 
awakes : 
——— I awoke—and, rising, 
My soul look’d forth— 
= The Dawn was glimmering, 
= All silver pale 
—A And slowly fading ’ 
— With a mystic tremor 
+ The Lights gleam’d beautiful 
= In the wondrous Veil ! 
=x Soprano Soto. 
2 No. 15: Molto sostenuto. poco rail, 
ase ; — 
= Shad - ows, be at peace,. . for 
Molto sostenuto, @ = 54. 
= = 


en? 
parts 
great 
tinues pp melt - ing, 

Hope, resignation, and comfort are now the moods. b ah 

and soloists and chorus sing rapturously of the : 
pe! Rainbow of promise ! Colour, Light, and Soul ! 
ction, Touching forlornest places with its tints, 
Veil. Fringing the clouds with flowers of crimson fire, 

And melting, melting far away, 
4 Yonder! upon the dimmest peak of Heav’n. 


The music gets softer and slower, and gradually 
dies away to the words : 


No. 16. Soprano Soro. 


= t 
melt - - ing, 


Cuorus. Soprano. 


=f | and in this ineffable mood the work concludes. 

‘The Veil’ takes a little more than an hour and a 
f | halfto perform. The principal soloists required are 
——— | soprano, contralto, tenor and baritone, and there are 
smaller parts for a second contralto and a second 
tenor. There is ample opportunity for the chorus. 

The work will be produced at the Cardiff Festival 
on September 20. The principal soloists will be 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. 
Walter Hyde and Mr. Herbert Brown. The composer 
will conduct. 


The series of lectures which Mr. Sydney Grew has 
delivered at the Birmingham and Midland Institute concluded 
on June 23, when his subject was ‘ Modern composers for the 
pianoforte.’ Among foreign composers, Mr. Grew picked 
out Macdowell and Reger for special consideration, and made 
passing references to the French and Finnish schools. He 
gave his chief attention, however, to the pianoforte works of 
young living British composers, in which he saw hopeful 
signs for the future. A performance of Mr. B. J. Dale’s fine 
Sonata in D minor was given at the conclusion. 
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ON VARIED HYMN ACCOMPANIMENT. 
By WALTER G. ALCOCK. 


There are occasions when a verse of a hymn-tune 
sung in unison may produce an exceedingly fine effect, 
particularly if the organist take the opportunity of 
varying the harmonies. Much, of course, depends 
upon the possibilities offered by the tune, and some 
tunes are naturally better adapted than others to 
harmonic change. The point to remember is that 
chromatic harmony is not always the most suitable, 
and that a more subtle effect is gained by a judicious 
observance of the tonality suggested and the character 
of the words. 

It is proposed to give a few examples which might 
possibly be of use to those organists who, though 
wishing to obtain variety, may not have examined the 
capabilities of the tune sung. 

The ‘Old Hundredth’ offers an excellent opportunity, 
as the following will show. In the fourth chord of the 


last line the G natural in the bass is very effective : 


The tune ‘St. Ann’ is effective if not too greatly 
altered : 


Another tune which admits of even greater change 
is ‘Veni Emmanuel.’ As it is in the olian mode, 
transposed to E, our harmonies should be formed 
strictly of notes included in that scale. It will be 
noticed that the seventh is flat throughout, and that 
there are no accidentals. In the first part the tune 
will be played upon pedal-stops of 8-ft. pitch, with 
necessarily different harmony. At the words ‘ Rejoice, 
rejoice,’ the 16-ft. pedal enters effectively with entirely 
free, if modal, harmonies : 


Dr. W. H. Monk’s fine tune ‘Evelyns’ well lends 
itself to embellishment, to which the long notes at 
the end of some of the lines afford opportunity for 
continuing the harmonic scheme: 


(By permission of the Proprietors of ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’) 


| 16 2. Reed, 
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The tune ‘Nun Danket’ is probably as suitable as 
any for varied harmony : 


> 


The following splendid tune by Orlando Gibbons 
(though not in the ‘A. and M.’ collection) is included 1 

as an example of the development suggested by its} |S =: 
broad, diatonic phrases. The harmonies were arranged 
by the writer and played by him during the unison 
verse sung at the Gibbons commemoration service in} _, 
Westminster Abbey in 1907. The points of imitation 
will be noticed : 
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THE SYMPHONIC POEM BEFORE LISZT. 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


Aristocrat in taste and feeling, and with a fine 
despite of all commercialism and the bourgeoisie who 
exercised it, Franz Liszt was nevertheless in his art 
essentially a utilitarian. There was nothing he did or 
omitted to do but was calculated to a nicety to serve 
his purposes. These conflicting qualities are shown 

uite clearly in his invention of the form and title of 
the symphonic poem. No one knew better than he 
did that he was simply adapting to his purposes the 
means employed by his predecessors for expressing 
emotions and facts not primarily within the province 
of music, and it was with a definite purpose that in 
going a step further than others had done he allowed 
himself to be set up as the inventor of a new form. 
He certainly was the inventor, in so far that he 
gathered up the threads of other men’s work and 
placed them together in a tangible whole. He was 
not, however, ignorant of the fact that this, and the 
giving of a name and a scope for the method of 
announcing the association of inspiring motive and 
resultant expression, was the full extent of his invention. 
Weber’s ‘ Concertstiick’ was not the only work which 
had appeared in anything like the form and nature 
of those which Liszt put forward under the title of 
Symphonic poem, and we have to go no further back 
than Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm sea and a_ prosperous 
voyage’ overture to find a definite tone-poem conceived 
and developed on much the same lines as those of 
Liszt, and not improbably the immediate artistic 
inspiration of those works. Liszt was exceptionally 
late in developing his creative faculties, and although 
in middle life at the time when he wrote these works, 
he was still in his imitative period. This does not at 
all impair the fact that they were also the outcome of 
his previous work (particularly his song-transcriptions) 
and of his strong literary tastes and inclinations. 
Rather, one statement strengthens the other. 

But we must not be misled into the idea that the 
beginning of programme music was the beginning of 
the symphonic poem. Programme music had 
achieved considerable success before the symphonic 
poem in its most elementary and embryonic form 
made its appearance. It was known long before 
works of symphonic nature and dimensions were 
possible, and in spite of certain attempts in that 
direction and indications of such a genus being 
possible, we cannot claim the title for any work which 
was composed before the period of Beethoven and 
Weber. With the latter, however, we may fairly say 
that works of the class to which Liszt gave the name 
appeared. They were still issued under the titles of 
the older forms, and were not disassociated from 
them in structural principle, but the motive power 
and its expression were of the character which 
brought into being the new form. 

Before we go any further, it may be well to attempt 
a definition of the term ‘Symphonic poem,’ based 
upon what was evidently intended by Liszt, and what 
his successors and the ordinary musician of to-day 
understand by the term. It is, then, an orchestral 
work the dimensions of which, as well as its quality, 
entitle it to rank with other works of -the highest 
importance, and the inspiration and intention of which 
are outside the scope of mere formal design. 

It will be seen that this does not insist in any way 
upon the necessity for the work being developed 
throughout from one set of themes, nor does it exclude 
works in which the composer expresses himself most 
naturally and clearly in classical forms, so long as his 
aim is not a mere putting together of certain musical 


several of Liszt’s own works to which he gave the 
title, and also a large number of works of his most 
ardent and able disciples which are generally regarded 
as coming under the designation. 

The application of this definition will, as I have 
said, take us back to Weber’s ‘Concertstiick, to the 
same composer’s ‘Oberon’ overture, to Beethoven's 
| ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ the Ninth Symphony, and possibly 
also to the ‘ Eroica’ and the ‘ Pastoral.’ It does not, 
however, include the C minor, in spite of its poetical 
ideas, or the famous quartet ‘Es muss sein,’ as the 
intention of those works was primarily to carry out a 
musical design rather than to express anything 
}extraneous to the music, and the indications of 
[> gree ideas were added as an after-thought. 
With Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Sterndale Bennett we 
| get more of the spirit which inspired Liszt himself. 

It must of course be remembered that before Liszt 
few composers wrote, or attempted to write, pure 
programme music, and consequently we must always 
regard the most advanced works of this nature as still 
belonging to the earlier methods and forms. Richard 
Wagner credited Weber with ‘the invention of a new 
kind of music, “the dramatic fantasia,” of which the 
Overture of “ Oberon ” is one of the noblest examples.’ 
It might well be asked in this connection what is 
the difference between a ‘dramatic fantasia’ and a 
‘symphonic poem.’ The only possible answer to this 
is that the difference is practically the same as between 
a drama, or a dramatic work of any dimensions, in 
words and a poem of any description. The former is 
restficted to a somewhat narrow form and expression, 
while the latter is wider in its application and may 
include dramatic, lyric, elegiac, and any other poetical 
form. While the former cannot comprise the latter, 
the latter can, and frequently does, comprise the 
former. 

The first attempts at anything of the kind were 
made when orchestral music was still in its earliest 
infancy—in Italy, the country where melody alone has 
always been considered of higher importance than it 
is in other countries! Antonio Vivaldi, whose 
reputation to-day rests mainly on the inspiration his 
works afforded to J. S. Bach, but who was a really 
great master-of form, and also one of the first to write 
orchestral accompaniments in his concertos, was the 
composer of a series of concertos which he called 
‘Le quattro staggioni, ovvera il Cimento dell’ armonia 
e dell’ invenzione in 12 concerti a quattro e cinque’ 
(*The Four Seasons, or the Trial of Harmony and 
Invention in twelve concertos,’ &c.). Generally 
speaking, however, this kind of music was confined to 
instrumental solos, and chiefly to music written for the 
clavier instruments, and we get no orchestral music 
worthy of consideration in this respect until we reach 
the works of Beethoven and Weber. ¢ 

In spite of Beethoven’s position, apart from his 
sheer creative genius, as the one who did more than 
any other individual to establish what we term the 
classical forms, and particularly the sonata form, 
several of his works are undeniably symphonic poems, 
in the strictest interpretation of the definition we have 
given. This applies particularly to the ‘Choral 
symphony,’ which is confessedly the result of a desire 
to transcribe into musical terms the sentiments of 
Schiller’s poem. Its freedom from the restraint of 
conventional form has rarely, if ever, been exceed 
by the most advanced of modern programme writers, 
and it was only by his mastery of abstract form rather 
than of individual forms that the composer was able 
to use this freedom successfully. ~It would be 
impossible for anyone else to write another work in 
the same form except with the same intention, and no 
one would think of attempting to define the form in 


sounds in such forms. To do so would be to exclude 


which it is written, or of justifying its structure by 
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THE SYMPHONIC POEM BEFORE LISZT. 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


Aristocrat in taste and feeling, and with a fine 
despite of all commercialism and the bourgeoisie who 
exercised it, Franz Liszt was nevertheless in his art 
essentially a utilitarian. There was nothing he did or 
omitted to do but was calculated to a nicety to serve 
his purposes. These conflicting qualities are shown 

uite clearly in his invention of the form and title of 
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means employed by his predecessors for expressing 
emotions and facts not primarily within the province 
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giving of a name and a scope for the method of 
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resultant expression, was the full extent of his invention. 
Weber’s ‘ Concertstiick’ was not the only work which 
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of those which Liszt put forward under the title of 
Symphonic poem, and we have to go no further back 
than Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm sea and a_ prosperous 
voyage’ overture to find a definite tone-poem conceived 
and developed on much the same lines as those of 
Liszt, and not improbably the immediate artistic 
inspiration of those works. Liszt was exceptionally 
late in developing his creative faculties, and although 
in middle life at the time when he wrote these works, 
he was still in his imitative period. This does not at 
all impair the fact that they were also the outcome of 
his previous work (particularly his song-transcriptions) 
and of his strong literary tastes and inclinations. 
Rather, one statement strengthens the other. 

But we must not be misled into the idea that the 
beginning of programme music was the beginning of 
the symphonic poem. Programme music had 
achieved considerable success before the symphonic 
poem in its most elementary and embryonic form 
made its appearance. It was known long before 
works of symphonic nature and dimensions were 
possible, and in spite of certain attempts in that 
direction and indications of such a genus being 
possible, we cannot claim the title for any work which 
was composed before the period of Beethoven and 
Weber. With the latter, however, we may fairly say 
that works of the class to which Liszt gave the name 
appeared. They were still issued under the titles of 
the older forms, and were not disassociated from 
them in structural principle, but the motive power 
and its expression were of the character which 
brought into being the new form. 

Before we go any further, it may be well to attempt 
a definition of the term ‘Symphonic poem,’ based 
upon what was evidently intended by Liszt, and what 
his successors and the ordinary musician of to-day 
understand by the term. It is, then, an orchestral 
work the dimensions of which, as well as its quality, 
entitle it to rank with other works of -the highest 
importance, and the inspiration and intention of which 
are outside the scope of mere formal design. 

It will be seen that this does not insist in any way 
upon the necessity for the work being developed 
throughout from one set of themes, nor does it exclude 
works in which the composer expresses himself most 
naturally and clearly in classical forms, so long as his 
aim is not a mere putting together of certain musical 


several of Liszt’s own works to which he gave the 
title, and also a large number of works of his most 
ardent and able disciples which are generally regarded 
as coming under the designation. 

The application of this definition will, as I have 
said, take us back to Weber’s ‘Concertstiick, to the 
same composer’s ‘Oberon’ overture, to Beethoven's 
| ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ the Ninth Symphony, and possibly 
also to the ‘ Eroica’ and the ‘ Pastoral.’ It does not, 
however, include the C minor, in spite of its poetical 
ideas, or the famous quartet ‘Es muss sein,’ as the 
intention of those works was primarily to carry out a 
musical design rather than to express anything 
}extraneous to the music, and the indications of 
[> gree ideas were added as an after-thought. 
With Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Sterndale Bennett we 
| get more of the spirit which inspired Liszt himself. 

It must of course be remembered that before Liszt 
few composers wrote, or attempted to write, pure 
programme music, and consequently we must always 
regard the most advanced works of this nature as still 
belonging to the earlier methods and forms. Richard 
Wagner credited Weber with ‘the invention of a new 
kind of music, “the dramatic fantasia,” of which the 
Overture of “ Oberon ” is one of the noblest examples.’ 
It might well be asked in this connection what is 
the difference between a ‘dramatic fantasia’ and a 
‘symphonic poem.’ The only possible answer to this 
is that the difference is practically the same as between 
a drama, or a dramatic work of any dimensions, in 
words and a poem of any description. The former is 
restficted to a somewhat narrow form and expression, 
while the latter is wider in its application and may 
include dramatic, lyric, elegiac, and any other poetical 
form. While the former cannot comprise the latter, 
the latter can, and frequently does, comprise the 
former. 

The first attempts at anything of the kind were 
made when orchestral music was still in its earliest 
infancy—in Italy, the country where melody alone has 
always been considered of higher importance than it 
is in other countries! Antonio Vivaldi, whose 
reputation to-day rests mainly on the inspiration his 
works afforded to J. S. Bach, but who was a really 
great master-of form, and also one of the first to write 
orchestral accompaniments in his concertos, was the 
composer of a series of concertos which he called 
‘Le quattro staggioni, ovvera il Cimento dell’ armonia 
e dell’ invenzione in 12 concerti a quattro e cinque’ 
(*The Four Seasons, or the Trial of Harmony and 
Invention in twelve concertos,’ &c.). Generally 
speaking, however, this kind of music was confined to 
instrumental solos, and chiefly to music written for the 
clavier instruments, and we get no orchestral music 
worthy of consideration in this respect until we reach 
the works of Beethoven and Weber. ¢ 

In spite of Beethoven’s position, apart from his 
sheer creative genius, as the one who did more than 
any other individual to establish what we term the 
classical forms, and particularly the sonata form, 
several of his works are undeniably symphonic poems, 
in the strictest interpretation of the definition we have 
given. This applies particularly to the ‘Choral 
symphony,’ which is confessedly the result of a desire 
to transcribe into musical terms the sentiments of 
Schiller’s poem. Its freedom from the restraint of 
conventional form has rarely, if ever, been exceed 
by the most advanced of modern programme writers, 
and it was only by his mastery of abstract form rather 
than of individual forms that the composer was able 
to use this freedom successfully. ~It would be 
impossible for anyone else to write another work in 
the same form except with the same intention, and no 
one would think of attempting to define the form in 
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applying the rules upon which his earlier works are 
This fact, combined with that of its inspira- 
tion being directly attributable to a literary source, 
makes it possible to say that the greatest symphonic 
poem, probably of all time, was completed twenty 
years or more before the title was invented or a 
rate art form suggested by Liszt. 
he desire to express in brief the main features and 
characteristics of an opera or drama in the overture 
which preceded it resulted in the ‘dramatic fantasias’ 
of Weber and Wagner, which took the beginnings of 
the form outside the isolated examples of an occasional 
world-genius, and placed the development on the line 
of the least resistance. 

With Berlioz the desire for the reform and extension 
of the bounds of musical structure became more 
evidently expressed, though the eccentricities of this 
composer and his lack of self-control took him more 
or less out of the line followed by the men of stronger 


THE IRISH ORIGIN OF SOME ‘ENGLISH’ 
COUNTRY DANCE-TUNES. 
By W. H. GRATTAN-FLOOD, Mus.D. 


For some seven or eight years past the cult of folk- 
music has been making vast strides in England and 
numerous publications have been issued of ‘ traditional 
English tunes.’ In looking through some of these 
recent issues I was struck by the fact that many of the 
airs were really Irish. On this account it may be well 
to put before the readers of the A/usical Times some 
facts relative to the Irish origin of a number of country 
dance-tunes that are regarded as English. I do this 
in no partisan spirit but merely as a matter of justice, 
and to vindicate Ireland’s claim to some airs the 
provenance of which is beyond any question. 

To those who have studied the subject, it will not 
be anything new to mention the popularity of Irish 


and better balanced powers, and made his expression | dance-tunes in England at the close of the 16th 
of such desire less clearly articulate. The conjunction century. The skirl of the Irish pipes, played by the 
of poetic extravagance with outward conformity to the | leaders of ‘the Irish Kerne who went to fight for 
outlines of the classic forms, brings his work more| Henry VIII. at Boulogne, was heard in London in 
into line with the early attempts at programme music | May, 1544. Queen Elizabeth learned the Irish harp, 
than with any efforts towards the reform of structural | and even the Irish language, as is evident from the 
principles. Had he been as great a master of form | State Papers. An Irish Jesuit, Father William Bathe 
as he was of orchestration his works would have been | (author of the first printed English treatise on music), 
the greatest contribution to the progress of musical | presented her with a new harp of his own make, and 
form in the 19th century. As it is, the works of|Sir Christopher Nugent, Baron of Delvin, wrote an 
Berlioz as a whole make an interesting episode rather | Irish Primer for her Majesty in 1582-3. The English 
than create an epoch in the history of that progress, | country dance, or ‘ Long dance for as many as will,’ 
in spite of the fact that a number of them are was the Irish Rinnce Fada (Long Dance), and we find 
undoubtedly symphonic poems. Or perhaps it would | reference to the Irish Heys in 1588. The F addy or 
be more correct to say that they are a contribution to | Furry Dance—still danced on May 8, at Helston, in 
the development of programme music alone, without | Cornwall—is a survival of the Irish Rinnce Fada. 
aiding the discovery or creation of a form or series! Dauncy and Chappell admit the Irish origin ot 
of forms in which its expression can best be/ Sir Roger de Coverley: its old name was ‘ Dunboyne,’ 
contained. /and Fynes Moryson saw it danced in Ireland in 1603. 


Spohr stands somewhat in the same position in this | 
respect, though without the power or feeling for | 
definite programme-writing which Berlioz possessed. | 
His fourth (‘Die Weihe der Toene’), seventh | 
(‘Irdisches und Gottlisches im Menschenleben ’), and 
last (‘The four seasons’) symphonies are not 
altogether successful attempts to write symphonic 
poems, while his overture to ‘ Faust’ more successfully 
embodies the early principles of the form, and may be 
classed under the designation given by Wagner to 
Weber's overtures. 

‘Faust’ seems to have been the inspiring force of 
quite anumber of attempts in thisdirection. Of these, 
however, only Spohr’s and Wagner’s overtures and 
Liszt’s own symphony come within the period we are 
now considering. The two latter, and of these two 
particularly Wagner’s work, are distinctly orchestral 
tone poems of the highest type, in which the emotional 
content, while deciding and making the form of the 
work, is not allowed to run riot with the ground 
principles of tonal structure. After the ‘Choral 
symphony’ they are the strongest and most sane of 
those works which both indicated and assisted the 
trend of feeling which existed in the period to which 
they belong. 

The delicate suggestiveness of Mendelssohn’s and 
Sterndale Bennett’s overtures would bring these works 
more into line with our subject if they were more 
extended in their dimensions. They were, however, 
distinctly tone-poems of a highly elaborate type, and 
led on definitely, even if they were not, as I have 
Suggested, the direct musical inspiration of Liszt’s 
works. With these closes the older period of 
programme and programmatic music, after which 
could only come the more direct methods of Liszt 
and Wagner and their successors. 


Queen Elizabeth herself, in 1602, took a distinct fancy 
to Irish dance-tunes, and in the Talbot Papers, under 
date of September 19, 1602, the Earl of Worcester 
writes to the Earl of Shrewsbury : ‘ We are frolic here 
in Court; much dancing in the Privy Chamber of 
country dances before the Queen’s Majesty, who is 
exceedingly pleased therewith. /rish tunes are at this 
time most pleasing.’ Shakespeare alludes to ten Irish 
tunes (see my ‘ History of Irish Music’). 

Under King James, Irish music was in vogue at 
Court, and the Queen kept an Irish harper, Donal 
dubh O’Cahill, who subsequently entered the service 
of the Earl of Cork. Prince Henry’s music-master, 
from 1608 to 1611, was an Irishman, Walter Quin, of 
Dublin, whose son, James Quin, M.A., was a fine bass 
singer at Oxford. Playford’s Dancing Master, from 
1651 to 1720, contains dozens of fine Irish dance- 
tunes, and thus may be traced the vogue of these 
imported Irish airs in England, with the result that 
they have been claimed as ‘ English.’ 

Henry Purcell adapted two Irish airs, one of 
which is the well-known ‘Lillibullero.” Thomas 
Doggett, the Irish actor, introduced several Irish 
dance-tunes into his ‘Country Wake,’ afterwards 
altered to the ballad-opera of ‘Flora.’ Irish dance- 
tunes are to be found in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
‘ Beggar’s Wedding,’ ‘ Polly,’ and in the many ballad 
operas that were produced in the years 1728-1738. 
They were also introduced into most of the musical 
plays of the mid-eighteenth century. 

‘Drops of brandy,’ ‘ Ballinamona,’ ‘ Rakes of 
Mallow,’ ‘Soldier’s joy,’ ‘The parson in his boots,’ 
‘Larry Grogan’ ‘The peacock,’ ‘Johnny Magill,’ 
‘The dandy,’ ‘Jackson’s morning brush,’ ‘ Langolee,’ 
‘The drummer,’ ‘ Captain O’Kane,’ ‘ New Langolee,’ 
‘The captain with his whiskers,’ ‘ Peggy of Derby,’ 


‘Ally Croker,’ ‘Captain Magan,’ ‘The black joke,’ 
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applying the rules upon which his earlier works are 
This fact, combined with that of its inspira- 
tion being directly attributable to a literary source, 
makes it possible to say that the greatest symphonic 
poem, probably of all time, was completed twenty 
years or more before the title was invented or a 
rate art form suggested by Liszt. 
he desire to express in brief the main features and 
characteristics of an opera or drama in the overture 
which preceded it resulted in the ‘dramatic fantasias’ 
of Weber and Wagner, which took the beginnings of 
the form outside the isolated examples of an occasional 
world-genius, and placed the development on the line 
of the least resistance. 

With Berlioz the desire for the reform and extension 
of the bounds of musical structure became more 
evidently expressed, though the eccentricities of this 
composer and his lack of self-control took him more 
or less out of the line followed by the men of stronger 
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For some seven or eight years past the cult of folk- 
music has been making vast strides in England and 
numerous publications have been issued of ‘ traditional 
English tunes.’ In looking through some of these 
recent issues I was struck by the fact that many of the 
airs were really Irish. On this account it may be well 
to put before the readers of the A/usical Times some 
facts relative to the Irish origin of a number of country 
dance-tunes that are regarded as English. I do this 
in no partisan spirit but merely as a matter of justice, 
and to vindicate Ireland’s claim to some airs the 
provenance of which is beyond any question. 

To those who have studied the subject, it will not 
be anything new to mention the popularity of Irish 


and better balanced powers, and made his expression | dance-tunes in England at the close of the 16th 
of such desire less clearly articulate. The conjunction century. The skirl of the Irish pipes, played by the 
of poetic extravagance with outward conformity to the | leaders of ‘the Irish Kerne who went to fight for 
outlines of the classic forms, brings his work more| Henry VIII. at Boulogne, was heard in London in 
into line with the early attempts at programme music | May, 1544. Queen Elizabeth learned the Irish harp, 
than with any efforts towards the reform of structural | and even the Irish language, as is evident from the 
principles. Had he been as great a master of form | State Papers. An Irish Jesuit, Father William Bathe 
as he was of orchestration his works would have been | (author of the first printed English treatise on music), 
the greatest contribution to the progress of musical | presented her with a new harp of his own make, and 
form in the 19th century. As it is, the works of|Sir Christopher Nugent, Baron of Delvin, wrote an 
Berlioz as a whole make an interesting episode rather | Irish Primer for her Majesty in 1582-3. The English 
than create an epoch in the history of that progress, | country dance, or ‘ Long dance for as many as will,’ 
in spite of the fact that a number of them are was the Irish Rinnce Fada (Long Dance), and we find 
undoubtedly symphonic poems. Or perhaps it would | reference to the Irish Heys in 1588. The F addy or 
be more correct to say that they are a contribution to | Furry Dance—still danced on May 8, at Helston, in 
the development of programme music alone, without | Cornwall—is a survival of the Irish Rinnce Fada. 
aiding the discovery or creation of a form or series! Dauncy and Chappell admit the Irish origin ot 
of forms in which its expression can best be/ Sir Roger de Coverley: its old name was ‘ Dunboyne,’ 
contained. /and Fynes Moryson saw it danced in Ireland in 1603. 


Spohr stands somewhat in the same position in this | 
respect, though without the power or feeling for | 
definite programme-writing which Berlioz possessed. | 
His fourth (‘Die Weihe der Toene’), seventh | 
(‘Irdisches und Gottlisches im Menschenleben ’), and 
last (‘The four seasons’) symphonies are not 
altogether successful attempts to write symphonic 
poems, while his overture to ‘ Faust’ more successfully 
embodies the early principles of the form, and may be 
classed under the designation given by Wagner to 
Weber's overtures. 

‘Faust’ seems to have been the inspiring force of 
quite anumber of attempts in thisdirection. Of these, 
however, only Spohr’s and Wagner’s overtures and 
Liszt’s own symphony come within the period we are 
now considering. The two latter, and of these two 
particularly Wagner’s work, are distinctly orchestral 
tone poems of the highest type, in which the emotional 
content, while deciding and making the form of the 
work, is not allowed to run riot with the ground 
principles of tonal structure. After the ‘Choral 
symphony’ they are the strongest and most sane of 
those works which both indicated and assisted the 
trend of feeling which existed in the period to which 
they belong. 

The delicate suggestiveness of Mendelssohn’s and 
Sterndale Bennett’s overtures would bring these works 
more into line with our subject if they were more 
extended in their dimensions. They were, however, 
distinctly tone-poems of a highly elaborate type, and 
led on definitely, even if they were not, as I have 
Suggested, the direct musical inspiration of Liszt’s 
works. With these closes the older period of 
programme and programmatic music, after which 
could only come the more direct methods of Liszt 
and Wagner and their successors. 


Queen Elizabeth herself, in 1602, took a distinct fancy 
to Irish dance-tunes, and in the Talbot Papers, under 
date of September 19, 1602, the Earl of Worcester 
writes to the Earl of Shrewsbury : ‘ We are frolic here 
in Court; much dancing in the Privy Chamber of 
country dances before the Queen’s Majesty, who is 
exceedingly pleased therewith. /rish tunes are at this 
time most pleasing.’ Shakespeare alludes to ten Irish 
tunes (see my ‘ History of Irish Music’). 

Under King James, Irish music was in vogue at 
Court, and the Queen kept an Irish harper, Donal 
dubh O’Cahill, who subsequently entered the service 
of the Earl of Cork. Prince Henry’s music-master, 
from 1608 to 1611, was an Irishman, Walter Quin, of 
Dublin, whose son, James Quin, M.A., was a fine bass 
singer at Oxford. Playford’s Dancing Master, from 
1651 to 1720, contains dozens of fine Irish dance- 
tunes, and thus may be traced the vogue of these 
imported Irish airs in England, with the result that 
they have been claimed as ‘ English.’ 

Henry Purcell adapted two Irish airs, one of 
which is the well-known ‘Lillibullero.” Thomas 
Doggett, the Irish actor, introduced several Irish 
dance-tunes into his ‘Country Wake,’ afterwards 
altered to the ballad-opera of ‘Flora.’ Irish dance- 
tunes are to be found in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
‘ Beggar’s Wedding,’ ‘ Polly,’ and in the many ballad 
operas that were produced in the years 1728-1738. 
They were also introduced into most of the musical 
plays of the mid-eighteenth century. 

‘Drops of brandy,’ ‘ Ballinamona,’ ‘ Rakes of 
Mallow,’ ‘Soldier’s joy,’ ‘The parson in his boots,’ 
‘Larry Grogan’ ‘The peacock,’ ‘Johnny Magill,’ 
‘The dandy,’ ‘Jackson’s morning brush,’ ‘ Langolee,’ 
‘The drummer,’ ‘ Captain O’Kane,’ ‘ New Langolee,’ 
‘The captain with his whiskers,’ ‘ Peggy of Derby,’ 


‘Ally Croker,’ ‘Captain Magan,’ ‘The black joke,’ 
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‘ Buff coat,’ ‘Saturday night,’ ‘ Petticoat loose,’ ‘The 
hare in the corn,’ ‘ Molly Roe,’ ‘ The geese in the bog,’ 
‘The kettle-bender’ and others I could name, are all 
Irish. 

‘Nancy Dawson’ is invariably regarded as an 
English dance-tune, but it is certainly Irish, and was 
printed under another title in 1750. The song in 
honour of the fair and frail Nancy was not written 
till October, 1759, and was set to the Irish hornpipe 
which Miss Dawson danced in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
at Covent Garden. I have a copy of the 1750 Irish 
hornpipe, and also of the setting in 1760 as ‘ Miss 
Dawson’s hornpipe.’ 

‘Brighton Camp’ only dates from about the year 
1785 or 1790, but the Irish air to which it was 
adapted was set to an Irish song ‘Spailpin Fanach’ 
previously. There is another Irish song set to this 
air in ‘ Paddy’s Resource,’ a song-book printed at 
Belfast in 1795. 

‘Speed the plough’ was composed by an Irishman, 
John Moorehead, who was leader of the orchestra in 
the Manchester Theatre in 1793. It was introduced 
by him into his own musical piece of the ‘ Narul 
Pillar, produced on October 7, 1799, and became so 
enormously popular that it was taken for the title of 
his next musical piece, ‘Speed the plough,’ given on 
February 8, 1800. 

‘ Paddy Carey’ and ‘Darby Kelly’ are both Irish, 
though frequently claimed as English. Andrew 
Cherry, an Irishman, set words to the former Irish 
jig-tune, while Thomas Dibdin, an Englishman, 
adapted verses to the well-known Irish lilt for an Irish 
comedian called Paddy Webb, in 1811. ‘ Haste to 
the Wedding’ is also an Irish tune, although it is 
frequently quoted as ‘ English.’ Another name for it 
is ‘A trip to the Dargle.’ 

I have seen ‘Garryowen’ included in an English 
collection, though it is unquestionably Irish. An early 
printed copy is dated 1796. Three years later it was 
introduced by James Byrne, an Irishman, into the 
pantomime of ‘ Harlequin Amulet’ at Drury Lane, 
and at once caught on. In the ‘ Memoirs of Grimaldi’ 
we read that in 1799 this same James Byrne in 
* Harlequin Amulet’ changed the traditional dress of 
Harlequin to a ‘neatly fitting white silk shape, into 
which the parti-coloured diamonds were deftly woven 
after receiving a lavish sprinkling of spangles.’ Here 
I pause for the present. 


CARILLON RECITALS AT MALINES. 


A most interesting brochure has recently been 
issued containing the whole of the programmes of the 
carillon recitals to be given during the year by 
M. Josef Denyn—the famous carillonneur—at Malines. 
The information is printed in four languages— 
English, French, Flemish, and German—and the 
booklet contains, in addition to the programmes, 
particulars of the important items of interest in the 
delightful old city of Malines, together with maps 
(town plan and railway) and eight _ illustrations. 
The carillon—which is one of the finest in the world— 
has a compass of four octaves, and consists of no less 
than forty-five bells—the largest weighing nearly 
eight tons and the smallest but a few pounds—made 
by such great masters of bell founding as Peter 
Hemony, Dumery, Waghevens, Van den Gheyn, &c. 

The programmes include Sonatas, Preludes, 
selections from grand opera, and _ representative 
folk-songs of all nations. The music is of real 


worth, and includes compositions of Bach, Chopin, 
Arne, Rossini, Schubert, Van den Gheyn, Gounod, 
Nicolai, Schumann, &c. 


This little guide will be most acceptable to those 
who are fortunate enough to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing one of the most delightful 
and unique performances in Europe. 

Malines is so easily accessible to all who go to 
the Continent, vid Ostend and Brussels, that it js 
surprising that more who are on holiday bent do not 
visit such an interesting old-world city. 

The great feature, however, of the present year will 
be the International Concours de Carillonneurs— 
professional and amateur—which is to take place on 
August 21 and 22. There will be upwards of twenty 
competitors, all well-known carillonneurs from the 
following places: The Hague, Gouda, Utrecht, 
Leyden, Nymegen, Louvain, Courtrai, S. Hertogen- 
bosch, Mons, Turnhout, Lier, Aalst, Oudenaerde, 
St. Niklaas, St. Truiden, Diest, &c. Each competitor 
will be required to play two pieces of his own selection, 
and a test-piece specially written for the occasion. 
The competitors for the Prize of Honour on the second 
day will be chosen from the successful candidates of 
the first day. The adjudicators specially appointed 
are Messrs. W. W. Starmer (of Tunbridge Wells) 
Jef Denyn, Cyriel Verelst, and Van Doorslaer. 

As such an international competition is a rare event 
(the last was held thirteen years ago), the occasion 
will be of the greatest interest. As a conclusion to 
the festival, M. Denyn, the official carillonneur of 
the city of Malines, will give a recital, between the 
pieces of which interludes and fanfares will be played 
by a band of trumpets and horns stationed at the top 
of the tower, which is 324 feet high. 

The adjudicators are to be entertained by the 
Municipality, and a memento of the festival publicly 
presented to each of them. The occasion will be one 
of a lifetime, and all who happen to be in the 
neighbourhood will do well to spend two days at 
Malines to hear the competitions and the delightful 
recital of Josef Denyn. 


MANITOBA SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN LONDON. 


Under the auspices of the Provincial Education 
Department, about 160 Manitoba school teachers 
are on a visit to this country, partly on holiday and 
partly to inquire into our educational ways and 
means. The party arrived on July 16, and will stay 
about six weeks, during which they propose to visit 
many of the large towns. Many receptions have 
been arranged in their honour. One of the first was 
that given by Messrs. Novello in their music room on 
the evening of July 19. A musical programme was 
provided under the direction of Dr. McNaught. A 
first rate children’s choir, consisting of twelve boys 
from Mr. James Bates’s School for Choristers, and 
twelve girls from the Burlington Girls’ School, Old 
Burlington Street (by permission of the head-mistress, 
Miss Wigg), also pupils of Mr. Bates, was a welcome 
feature of the first part of the entertainment. Miss 
Elsie Horne played pianoforte solos in her best style, 
and Miss Kay sang a selection of Somersetshire folk- 
songs. These were all highly appreciated by the 
guests, but perhaps they were even more interested in 
a set of Morris Dances, presented by students of the 
Chelsea Physical Training College, under the skilled 
and experienced direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 

Mr. Alfred H. Littleton gave the visitors a warm 
welcome on behalf of the firm, and Dr. McNaught 
also greeted them on behalf of all interested in 
school music. Short addresses were delivered by 
Mr. James Bates and Dr. Hulbert, explaining the 


principles on which they work in connection with the 
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‘ Buff coat,’ ‘Saturday night,’ ‘ Petticoat loose,’ ‘The 
hare in the corn,’ ‘ Molly Roe,’ ‘ The geese in the bog,’ 
‘The kettle-bender’ and others I could name, are all 
Irish. 

‘Nancy Dawson’ is invariably regarded as an 
English dance-tune, but it is certainly Irish, and was 
printed under another title in 1750. The song in 
honour of the fair and frail Nancy was not written 
till October, 1759, and was set to the Irish hornpipe 
which Miss Dawson danced in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
at Covent Garden. I have a copy of the 1750 Irish 
hornpipe, and also of the setting in 1760 as ‘ Miss 
Dawson’s hornpipe.’ 

‘Brighton Camp’ only dates from about the year 
1785 or 1790, but the Irish air to which it was 
adapted was set to an Irish song ‘Spailpin Fanach’ 
previously. There is another Irish song set to this 
air in ‘ Paddy’s Resource,’ a song-book printed at 
Belfast in 1795. 

‘Speed the plough’ was composed by an Irishman, 
John Moorehead, who was leader of the orchestra in 
the Manchester Theatre in 1793. It was introduced 
by him into his own musical piece of the ‘ Narul 
Pillar, produced on October 7, 1799, and became so 
enormously popular that it was taken for the title of 
his next musical piece, ‘Speed the plough,’ given on 
February 8, 1800. 

‘ Paddy Carey’ and ‘Darby Kelly’ are both Irish, 
though frequently claimed as English. Andrew 
Cherry, an Irishman, set words to the former Irish 
jig-tune, while Thomas Dibdin, an Englishman, 
adapted verses to the well-known Irish lilt for an Irish 
comedian called Paddy Webb, in 1811. ‘ Haste to 
the Wedding’ is also an Irish tune, although it is 
frequently quoted as ‘ English.’ Another name for it 
is ‘A trip to the Dargle.’ 

I have seen ‘Garryowen’ included in an English 
collection, though it is unquestionably Irish. An early 
printed copy is dated 1796. Three years later it was 
introduced by James Byrne, an Irishman, into the 
pantomime of ‘ Harlequin Amulet’ at Drury Lane, 
and at once caught on. In the ‘ Memoirs of Grimaldi’ 
we read that in 1799 this same James Byrne in 
* Harlequin Amulet’ changed the traditional dress of 
Harlequin to a ‘neatly fitting white silk shape, into 
which the parti-coloured diamonds were deftly woven 
after receiving a lavish sprinkling of spangles.’ Here 
I pause for the present. 


CARILLON RECITALS AT MALINES. 


A most interesting brochure has recently been 
issued containing the whole of the programmes of the 
carillon recitals to be given during the year by 
M. Josef Denyn—the famous carillonneur—at Malines. 
The information is printed in four languages— 
English, French, Flemish, and German—and the 
booklet contains, in addition to the programmes, 
particulars of the important items of interest in the 
delightful old city of Malines, together with maps 
(town plan and railway) and eight _ illustrations. 
The carillon—which is one of the finest in the world— 
has a compass of four octaves, and consists of no less 
than forty-five bells—the largest weighing nearly 
eight tons and the smallest but a few pounds—made 
by such great masters of bell founding as Peter 
Hemony, Dumery, Waghevens, Van den Gheyn, &c. 

The programmes include Sonatas, Preludes, 
selections from grand opera, and _ representative 
folk-songs of all nations. The music is of real 


worth, and includes compositions of Bach, Chopin, 
Arne, Rossini, Schubert, Van den Gheyn, Gounod, 
Nicolai, Schumann, &c. 


This little guide will be most acceptable to those 
who are fortunate enough to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing one of the most delightful 
and unique performances in Europe. 

Malines is so easily accessible to all who go to 
the Continent, vid Ostend and Brussels, that it js 
surprising that more who are on holiday bent do not 
visit such an interesting old-world city. 

The great feature, however, of the present year will 
be the International Concours de Carillonneurs— 
professional and amateur—which is to take place on 
August 21 and 22. There will be upwards of twenty 
competitors, all well-known carillonneurs from the 
following places: The Hague, Gouda, Utrecht, 
Leyden, Nymegen, Louvain, Courtrai, S. Hertogen- 
bosch, Mons, Turnhout, Lier, Aalst, Oudenaerde, 
St. Niklaas, St. Truiden, Diest, &c. Each competitor 
will be required to play two pieces of his own selection, 
and a test-piece specially written for the occasion. 
The competitors for the Prize of Honour on the second 
day will be chosen from the successful candidates of 
the first day. The adjudicators specially appointed 
are Messrs. W. W. Starmer (of Tunbridge Wells) 
Jef Denyn, Cyriel Verelst, and Van Doorslaer. 

As such an international competition is a rare event 
(the last was held thirteen years ago), the occasion 
will be of the greatest interest. As a conclusion to 
the festival, M. Denyn, the official carillonneur of 
the city of Malines, will give a recital, between the 
pieces of which interludes and fanfares will be played 
by a band of trumpets and horns stationed at the top 
of the tower, which is 324 feet high. 

The adjudicators are to be entertained by the 
Municipality, and a memento of the festival publicly 
presented to each of them. The occasion will be one 
of a lifetime, and all who happen to be in the 
neighbourhood will do well to spend two days at 
Malines to hear the competitions and the delightful 
recital of Josef Denyn. 


MANITOBA SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN LONDON. 


Under the auspices of the Provincial Education 
Department, about 160 Manitoba school teachers 
are on a visit to this country, partly on holiday and 
partly to inquire into our educational ways and 
means. The party arrived on July 16, and will stay 
about six weeks, during which they propose to visit 
many of the large towns. Many receptions have 
been arranged in their honour. One of the first was 
that given by Messrs. Novello in their music room on 
the evening of July 19. A musical programme was 
provided under the direction of Dr. McNaught. A 
first rate children’s choir, consisting of twelve boys 
from Mr. James Bates’s School for Choristers, and 
twelve girls from the Burlington Girls’ School, Old 
Burlington Street (by permission of the head-mistress, 
Miss Wigg), also pupils of Mr. Bates, was a welcome 
feature of the first part of the entertainment. Miss 
Elsie Horne played pianoforte solos in her best style, 
and Miss Kay sang a selection of Somersetshire folk- 
songs. These were all highly appreciated by the 
guests, but perhaps they were even more interested in 
a set of Morris Dances, presented by students of the 
Chelsea Physical Training College, under the skilled 
and experienced direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 

Mr. Alfred H. Littleton gave the visitors a warm 
welcome on behalf of the firm, and Dr. McNaught 
also greeted them on behalf of all interested in 
school music. Short addresses were delivered by 
Mr. James Bates and Dr. Hulbert, explaining the 
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uction of vocal tone. These practical lessons 
were eagerly followed by the company. Dr. Borland 
also spoke on the musical work of London schools, and 
a cordial letter from Dr. Charles Harriss was read. 
The refreshment of mind and soul was followed by some 
substantial refreshment of the body, and the guests 
separated in happy mood shortly before midnight. 

The party, which consists mostly of ladies, is under 
the charge of Mr. F. Ney, of Winnipeg, and, whilst in 
London, of Mr. Gautrey, of the London Teachers’ 
Association. It is stated that one of the objects of the 
yisit is to bring the people in Manitoba into closer 
touch and communication with the Motherland through 
the medium of the greatest factor of Empire—the 


schoolroom. 


Church and Organ Music. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


On June 29, St. Peter’s Day, the seal was set to the 
undertaking of building a cathedral for Liverpool, by the 
consecration of the first completed portion of the great 
building, viz., the Lady Chapel. At this memorable 
ceremony the Lord Bishop, Dr. Chavasse, was assisted 
by the Archbishops of York and Dublin, and twenty-three 
bishops. Headed by the Earl of Derby and the Lord 
Mayor, with the civic regalia, there was a congregation 
of some five hundred, representative of the great body 
of churchmen and churchwomen in this diocese who are 
offering this striking evidence of a living faith, in a building 
which will be an inspiration and encouragement to the 
national church as well as to the citizens of Liverpool. To 
judge by the beauty of the Lady Chapel, which the genius of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has called into being, the main building 
of the great cathedral, when completed, will no doubt 
be equally remarkable for nobility and symmetry of design 
as well as for hugeness of dimensions. Built of local 
red sandstone, the architect describes the style of the chapel 
asa free interpretation of 14th century Gothic. 

The Lady Chapel consists of a stone-vaulted nave and 
a chancel nearly sixty feet in height, which terminates in 
anapse. The floor is some fourteen feet below that of the 
cathedral, and the triforium of the chapel, which runs round 
the interior of the building, is on the same level as, and in 
direct communication with, the cathedral itself. The arcade 
is in two stages, the lower of which supports the gallery or 
triforium while the upper stage rises to the vaulting of the 
roof fifty-eight feet from the floor. Above the triforium 
rise the fourteen pointed windows with distinctive tracery, 
each of which is filled with stained glass forming a pictorial 
chronicle of the deeds of good women. Except the 
Child Christ and the Magi in the central apse window, all the 
figures are those of women. The floor of the chapel is com- 
posed of large squares of green and white marble, relieved by a 
scheme of panels of black and white inlay, and the space will 
accommodate from 300 to 400 worshippers. The cost is 
about £60,000, which has been chiefly borne by two 
Liverpool families, the Langtons and Earles (of which 
latter family Mr. Hamilton Earle, the singer, is a member). 
Numerous memorial gifts have been made, which include the 
reredos (a gorgeous tryptich of gilt carving on a_ blue 
ground, designed by the late G. F. Bodley), organ, flooring, 
windows, furniture and fittings. The organ-balcony, at 
what is relatively the west end—the building being placed 
north and south—is on a level with the parapet of the 
triforium, a considerable height above the chapel floor, 
where the choir stalls are located. The chapel is lighted by 
six magnificent pendants for electric lights with twelve 
lamps in each. These are suspended by long chains from 
the vaulting, and are of gilded wrought-iron with rich details 
of ‘tabernacle’ work. The same beauty of workmanship 
and ingenuity of design appears in all the stone and wood- 
carving and in the ironwork. All the oak doors are 
embellished with elaborate forged-iron hinges and _lock- 
plates, while many of the handles have on them grotesque 


The organ, a two-manual instrument, blown by a two 
and a-half h.p. electric motor, bears the following builders’ 
label : 
‘ Hoc organum eedificatum est per 
Henry Willis and Sons, 
Per aures ad animam.’ 


It fully sustains the reputation of its well-known builders, 
both in tone-features and mechanical equipment. The tone 
of the diapasons and pedal organ is rich and weighty. The 
addition of a clarinet stop would make the scheme as 
complete as it is effective. ~ 
The specification of the organ is as follows : 
GREAT. 


Feet. Feet. 

Double stopped diapason .. 16 Principal ee . oo 
Open diapason, 1. Harmonic flute’... 4 
Open diapason, 1... § Fifteenth 2 
Claribel flute .. « Trumpet (harmonic) .. 8 

SWELL. 
Geigen diapason et eo 8 Gambette an ee 4 
Lieblich gedact as “<n Echo mixture (3 ranks). 
Salicional os oe o 8 Hautboy es ae 8 
Vox angelica .. Be « 8 Cornopean 8 

PEDAL. 
Acoustic bass .. 32 ft. tone| Violone .. os on 
Open wood .. o 6a. Octave 8 
Bourdon (from Great) 16 ft. Bass flute 8 

CourpLers. 


Swell and Great unison, 
Swell and Great octave, 
Swell unison, 


Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. 
Swell octave on itself. 
Swell sub-octave on itself. 
ACCESSORIES. 
Seven adjustable composition pedals, 
Great to Pedal (double acting). 
Tremulant. 
Eight wind reservoirs, in addition to the main reservoir, Action, 
tubular-pneumatic, on the Willis pressure system. 
Compass of manuals, CC to C'"’". 
Compass of pedals, CC to F. 
There are also adjustable combinations by switchboards placed at 
both sides of organ. 


The consecration ceremony was marked by dignified 
and impressive simplicity. Preceded by Dr. Chavasse, 
Bishop of Liverpool, the long procession of bishops in 
their convocation robes, with the Archbishop of York 
in the rear, arrived outside the chapel, singing the hymn 
‘Blessed City, Heavenly Salem.’ At its conclusion the 
Bishop knocked upon the closed door with his pastoral 
staff, and on entering the chapel received the petition 
for consecration presented by the Earl of Derby, who 
wore his robes as Chancellor of Liverpool University. 
During the procession of the prelates and other dignitaries 
to their places in the chancel, Psalm xxiv. was chanted 
by the choir, followed by ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ sung 
to Dr. Dykes’s tune. This was followed by an 
impressive series of prayers, and separate consecrations 
of the lectern, the place of marriage, the place of con- 
firmation, and the holy table. The Sentence of Consecration 
was then read by the chancellor and signed by the Bishop. 
The remainder of the music included Sterndale Bennett's 
‘God is a Spirit’ (unaccompanied), ‘Christ is our corner- 
stone,’ to S. S. Wesley’s tune ‘ Harewood,’ a hymn by 
Whittier (written for the opening of Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota), and Dr. Harford Lloyd’s anthem 
‘Who am I, and what is my people,’ written for the 
Consecration of Truro Cathedral in 1887. 

It was noticeable that no specially-written music marked 
the occasion. In its absence the efiective three-fold Amen, 
composed by Mr. F. H. Burstall, the Cathedral organist, 
who presided at the organ, was agreeably representative of 
local talent. It was beautifully sung by the highly-efficient 
Cathedral choir. On this occasion there was no opportunity 
for utilising the services of the Liverpool Church Choir 
Association, as was done at the foundation stone-laying 
ceremony when his late Majesty King Edward VII. was 
present. Their turn will come when the great choir 
building is consecrated. The sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop of York, whose text was ‘The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple, let the whole earth keep silence before 
Him,’ and the offertory of £382 was devoted to the 


animals of a medizeval character. 


Cathedral Services Maintenance Fund. 
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uction of vocal tone. These practical lessons 
were eagerly followed by the company. Dr. Borland 
also spoke on the musical work of London schools, and 
a cordial letter from Dr. Charles Harriss was read. 
The refreshment of mind and soul was followed by some 
substantial refreshment of the body, and the guests 
separated in happy mood shortly before midnight. 

The party, which consists mostly of ladies, is under 
the charge of Mr. F. Ney, of Winnipeg, and, whilst in 
London, of Mr. Gautrey, of the London Teachers’ 
Association. It is stated that one of the objects of the 
yisit is to bring the people in Manitoba into closer 
touch and communication with the Motherland through 
the medium of the greatest factor of Empire—the 


schoolroom. 


Church and Organ Music. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


On June 29, St. Peter’s Day, the seal was set to the 
undertaking of building a cathedral for Liverpool, by the 
consecration of the first completed portion of the great 
building, viz., the Lady Chapel. At this memorable 
ceremony the Lord Bishop, Dr. Chavasse, was assisted 
by the Archbishops of York and Dublin, and twenty-three 
bishops. Headed by the Earl of Derby and the Lord 
Mayor, with the civic regalia, there was a congregation 
of some five hundred, representative of the great body 
of churchmen and churchwomen in this diocese who are 
offering this striking evidence of a living faith, in a building 
which will be an inspiration and encouragement to the 
national church as well as to the citizens of Liverpool. To 
judge by the beauty of the Lady Chapel, which the genius of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has called into being, the main building 
of the great cathedral, when completed, will no doubt 
be equally remarkable for nobility and symmetry of design 
as well as for hugeness of dimensions. Built of local 
red sandstone, the architect describes the style of the chapel 
asa free interpretation of 14th century Gothic. 

The Lady Chapel consists of a stone-vaulted nave and 
a chancel nearly sixty feet in height, which terminates in 
anapse. The floor is some fourteen feet below that of the 
cathedral, and the triforium of the chapel, which runs round 
the interior of the building, is on the same level as, and in 
direct communication with, the cathedral itself. The arcade 
is in two stages, the lower of which supports the gallery or 
triforium while the upper stage rises to the vaulting of the 
roof fifty-eight feet from the floor. Above the triforium 
rise the fourteen pointed windows with distinctive tracery, 
each of which is filled with stained glass forming a pictorial 
chronicle of the deeds of good women. Except the 
Child Christ and the Magi in the central apse window, all the 
figures are those of women. The floor of the chapel is com- 
posed of large squares of green and white marble, relieved by a 
scheme of panels of black and white inlay, and the space will 
accommodate from 300 to 400 worshippers. The cost is 
about £60,000, which has been chiefly borne by two 
Liverpool families, the Langtons and Earles (of which 
latter family Mr. Hamilton Earle, the singer, is a member). 
Numerous memorial gifts have been made, which include the 
reredos (a gorgeous tryptich of gilt carving on a_ blue 
ground, designed by the late G. F. Bodley), organ, flooring, 
windows, furniture and fittings. The organ-balcony, at 
what is relatively the west end—the building being placed 
north and south—is on a level with the parapet of the 
triforium, a considerable height above the chapel floor, 
where the choir stalls are located. The chapel is lighted by 
six magnificent pendants for electric lights with twelve 
lamps in each. These are suspended by long chains from 
the vaulting, and are of gilded wrought-iron with rich details 
of ‘tabernacle’ work. The same beauty of workmanship 
and ingenuity of design appears in all the stone and wood- 
carving and in the ironwork. All the oak doors are 
embellished with elaborate forged-iron hinges and _lock- 
plates, while many of the handles have on them grotesque 


The organ, a two-manual instrument, blown by a two 
and a-half h.p. electric motor, bears the following builders’ 
label : 
‘ Hoc organum eedificatum est per 
Henry Willis and Sons, 
Per aures ad animam.’ 


It fully sustains the reputation of its well-known builders, 
both in tone-features and mechanical equipment. The tone 
of the diapasons and pedal organ is rich and weighty. The 
addition of a clarinet stop would make the scheme as 
complete as it is effective. ~ 
The specification of the organ is as follows : 
GREAT. 


Feet. Feet. 

Double stopped diapason .. 16 Principal ee . oo 
Open diapason, 1. Harmonic flute’... 4 
Open diapason, 1... § Fifteenth 2 
Claribel flute .. « Trumpet (harmonic) .. 8 

SWELL. 
Geigen diapason et eo 8 Gambette an ee 4 
Lieblich gedact as “<n Echo mixture (3 ranks). 
Salicional os oe o 8 Hautboy es ae 8 
Vox angelica .. Be « 8 Cornopean 8 

PEDAL. 
Acoustic bass .. 32 ft. tone| Violone .. os on 
Open wood .. o 6a. Octave 8 
Bourdon (from Great) 16 ft. Bass flute 8 

CourpLers. 


Swell and Great unison, 
Swell and Great octave, 
Swell unison, 


Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. 
Swell octave on itself. 
Swell sub-octave on itself. 
ACCESSORIES. 
Seven adjustable composition pedals, 
Great to Pedal (double acting). 
Tremulant. 
Eight wind reservoirs, in addition to the main reservoir, Action, 
tubular-pneumatic, on the Willis pressure system. 
Compass of manuals, CC to C'"’". 
Compass of pedals, CC to F. 
There are also adjustable combinations by switchboards placed at 
both sides of organ. 


The consecration ceremony was marked by dignified 
and impressive simplicity. Preceded by Dr. Chavasse, 
Bishop of Liverpool, the long procession of bishops in 
their convocation robes, with the Archbishop of York 
in the rear, arrived outside the chapel, singing the hymn 
‘Blessed City, Heavenly Salem.’ At its conclusion the 
Bishop knocked upon the closed door with his pastoral 
staff, and on entering the chapel received the petition 
for consecration presented by the Earl of Derby, who 
wore his robes as Chancellor of Liverpool University. 
During the procession of the prelates and other dignitaries 
to their places in the chancel, Psalm xxiv. was chanted 
by the choir, followed by ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ sung 
to Dr. Dykes’s tune. This was followed by an 
impressive series of prayers, and separate consecrations 
of the lectern, the place of marriage, the place of con- 
firmation, and the holy table. The Sentence of Consecration 
was then read by the chancellor and signed by the Bishop. 
The remainder of the music included Sterndale Bennett's 
‘God is a Spirit’ (unaccompanied), ‘Christ is our corner- 
stone,’ to S. S. Wesley’s tune ‘ Harewood,’ a hymn by 
Whittier (written for the opening of Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota), and Dr. Harford Lloyd’s anthem 
‘Who am I, and what is my people,’ written for the 
Consecration of Truro Cathedral in 1887. 

It was noticeable that no specially-written music marked 
the occasion. In its absence the efiective three-fold Amen, 
composed by Mr. F. H. Burstall, the Cathedral organist, 
who presided at the organ, was agreeably representative of 
local talent. It was beautifully sung by the highly-efficient 
Cathedral choir. On this occasion there was no opportunity 
for utilising the services of the Liverpool Church Choir 
Association, as was done at the foundation stone-laying 
ceremony when his late Majesty King Edward VII. was 
present. Their turn will come when the great choir 
building is consecrated. The sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop of York, whose text was ‘The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple, let the whole earth keep silence before 
Him,’ and the offertory of £382 was devoted to the 


animals of a medizeval character. 


Cathedral Services Maintenance Fund. 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL, 


The Benediction of the western towers, spires, and bells 
of the now completed Cathedral Church of Truro, gave 
opportunity for the solemn dignity of church music to fulfil 
its proper function as the handmaid of religion. The 
choir from the adjoining diocese of Exeter, conducted by 
Dr. D. J. Wood, showed practical sympathy by taking a 
long journey for the purpose of participating in the series of 
services, the musical portion of which began with evensong 
on June 20, when the anthem sung was Orlando Gibbons’s 
* Hosanna to the Son of David.’ At the choral celebration 
at 8 o'clock on the following day, the introit, ‘One thing 
have I desired of the Lord,’ was written by Dr. Monk, 
organist of the Cathedral. The Benediction service took 
place at noon with much musical, ecclesiastical and civic 
dignity. The two choirs were heard with fine effect in 
Brahms’s anthem ‘How lovely is Thy dwelling place, 
O Lord of Hosts’ ; and during the presentation of the alms, 
*‘O Lord my God’ (S. S. Wesley) was sung, followed 
by a solemn ‘Te Deum.’ A special band of ringers, a 
‘Cornish band’ and a ‘Mixed band,’ with members of 
the Guild of Ringers of Devon and Cornwall, rang peals 
during the day, in addition to an opening peal during the 
service. The programme included Grandsire Cators, 
Stedman, Rounds, Changes, Bob Royal and Kent Treble 
Bob, concluding with a short touch and fall of the bells. 
In the evening the two choirs gave a concert in the Public 
Rooms, Messrs. Dean Trotter, Walter Belgrove, Norman 
Kendall, Arthur Kellet and S. J. Bishop (Exeter) singing 
solos, and the Truro Choir rendering glees and madrigals 
by Spofforth, Lloyd, Morley, Ouseley, Stanford, Wilbye, 
Sullivan, Bennet, Bishop, Purcell and Smart. 


EXETER DIOCESAN CHORAL UNION, 


In the triennial rota opportunity was given this year 
to the choirs of the Archdeaconry of Totnes to participate 
in the annual festival of the Exeter Diocesan Choral Union 
on July 5, and ten deaneries were represented by thirty- 
three choirs, producing a total of 876 singers, who gathered 
from Brixham, Paignton, Torwood, Kingsteignton, Moreton- 
hampstead, Wolborough, Okehampton, Bridestowe, Corn- 
wood, Ermington, Holbeton, Plymstock, Ugborough, 
Avonwick, Kingsbridge, Yealmpton, Tavistock, Kelly, 
Kelly College, Horrabridge, Fitzford, Plymouth, Stoke 
Damarel, Buckfastleigh, Salcombe, East Allington, South 
Milton, West Alvington, Woodleigh, Morchard Bishop, and 
Exeter. Mr. T. Roylands-Smith conducted, assisted by 
Messrs. F. Harris (Paignton), W. Clotworthy (Tavistock), 
W. Beer, (Kingsbridge) and J. H. Burt (Exeter); and 
Dr. D. J. Wood at the organ gave invaluable aid in the 
accompaniments. The evening canticles were sung to 
Lloyd in D; the anthem was Tours’s ‘ Praise God in His 
Holiness,’ and the Te Deum was sung to Stewart in G. 
A beautiful setting of the hymn ‘Praise God, the One 
Thrice-holy,’ by Arthur Henry Brown, was a dignified 
processional, and a very fine plainsong, the ancient 
* Martyr Dei,’ was sung to the ancient hymn ‘ Jesu, Creator 
of the world.’ With appropriateness the recessional 
‘Thy hand, O God, has guided,’ was sung to Dr. S. S. 
Wesley’s tune. Another touch of reminiscence was the 
playing by Dr. Wood of the Fugue in G minor (Bach), 
the day being the thirty-third anniversary of the occasion 
when he played the piece as a test for the post of organist. 

Other festivals in affiliation with the Diocesan Union have 
been conducted by Mr. Roylands-Smith, at Braunton on 
July 13, with 120 singers, and at Colyton on July 27, with 
300 singers. 


RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


On July 12, Ripon Cathedral was the scene of a most 
interesting and successful festival service, the musical 
portions of which were rendered by the combined choirs of 
York, Durham and Ripon. Advantage was rightly taken of 
the occasion by including in the scheme Dr. S. S. Wesley’s 
fine eight-part anthem ‘O Lord, Thou art my God.’ The 
antiphonal effects which form such a feature of the work 
were well brought out, while in quality of tone, enunciation 


The bass solo was admirably sung by Mr. J. W. Senior, 
who was also associated with other members of the Ri 

Choir in a sympathetic rendering of the quintet ‘ For this 
mortal must put on immortality.’ The choir numbered 
about a hundred men and boys. The exacting duties of 
conductor were in the safe hands of Mr. C. H. Moody, 
organist of Ripon Cathedral, and to his energy and skill 
the great success of the music was due. The organists were 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of York Minster, and the 
Rev. A. D. Culley, organist of Durham Cathedral, the 
former being responsible for the earlier portions of 
the service. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sung 
to Dr. Mann’s setting in E, and the hymns comprised the 
stately processional ‘ Hail, festal day,’ by Dr. Armes, and 
Mr. Moody’s setting of an offertory hymn written by 
Mr. William Robertson, of Ripon. An interesting feature 
was the attendance of a number of American visitors 
(who are engaged on a tour styled ‘ The music lover's 


pilgrimage’). 


Success seems to be in store for the Manchester Diocesan 
Church Music Society, according to the report of the first 
year’s progress read at the annual meeting of the general 
committee on July 5. The Bishop of Manchester was in 
the chair, as President of the Society, and many members 
attended. The objects in view are the _ and encourage- 
ment of church music in the diocese of Manchester, and 
the promotion of good fellowship and brotherhood amongst 
those engaged in church music. That these sentiments 
should spring from a cathedral is surely right and proper, 
and as the important duties of hon. secretary and 
conductor are undertaken by the cathedral organist (in this 
case, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson), it would be strange indeed 
if success were not attained. In his report, Mr. Nicholson 
announced that local centres had been formed in nine 
important towns, and that fourteen festival services had 
already been held. The total membership was more than 
4,600, and 153 choirs had joined, and taken part in the 
festivals. He also announced that there would be a 
combined festival for Manchester choirs, on the completion 
of the rebuilding of the organ. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


On June 26, at Eccleston Parish Church, a festival of 
two choirs (Charnock and Eccleston) was held. There was, 
of course, a full choral service, the Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis being sung to the setting in F by Berthold Tours. 
The anthems selected were ‘ Great is the Lord’ (Sydenham) 
and ‘In humble faith’ (Garrett). There were processional 
and recessional hymns, and the Ely Confession and Tallis’s 
Responses were included. Mr. J. Stubbs (director of the 
music) presided at the organ. 


Sterndale Bennett’s cantata the ‘Woman of Samaria’ 
was given with organ accompaniment only at St. Mary’s 
Church, West Didsbury, on June 26. Mr. S. Langford 
conducted, Mrs. Horace Evans was at the organ, and the 
solo parts were sung by Miss Elisabeth Meacham, 
Miss Annie Worsley, Miss Elsie Gough, Mr. W. Atkinson 
and Mr. E. Rushton. 


A festival service was held at Llandaff Cathedral on 
July 14, in which twenty-two choirs, numbering 978 voices, 
took part. A fine rendering of Sir George Martin’s anthem, 
‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth,’ was given, while equal justice 
was done to the setting of the Te Deum composed” by 
Mr. G. G. Beale. There were several hymns, which included 
that used as a processional, viz., ‘ Rejoice to-day with one 
accord,’ by J. W. Elliott. Mr. G. G. Beale, organist of the 
cathedral, was at the organ, and Mr. David Jones, organist 
of St. Peter’s, Pentre, Rhondda, conducted. 


The annual choral festival for the rural deanery of East 
was held at Millbrook on July 14. Choirs to the 
number of 200 voices attended from the following parishes : 
Maker, Rame, Millbrook, Antony, Menheniot, Merrymeet, 


and attack, the singers reached a high level of excellence. 


St. Germans, Hessenford, Landrake, and Callington. The 
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TRURO CATHEDRAL, 


The Benediction of the western towers, spires, and bells 
of the now completed Cathedral Church of Truro, gave 
opportunity for the solemn dignity of church music to fulfil 
its proper function as the handmaid of religion. The 
choir from the adjoining diocese of Exeter, conducted by 
Dr. D. J. Wood, showed practical sympathy by taking a 
long journey for the purpose of participating in the series of 
services, the musical portion of which began with evensong 
on June 20, when the anthem sung was Orlando Gibbons’s 
* Hosanna to the Son of David.’ At the choral celebration 
at 8 o'clock on the following day, the introit, ‘One thing 
have I desired of the Lord,’ was written by Dr. Monk, 
organist of the Cathedral. The Benediction service took 
place at noon with much musical, ecclesiastical and civic 
dignity. The two choirs were heard with fine effect in 
Brahms’s anthem ‘How lovely is Thy dwelling place, 
O Lord of Hosts’ ; and during the presentation of the alms, 
*‘O Lord my God’ (S. S. Wesley) was sung, followed 
by a solemn ‘Te Deum.’ A special band of ringers, a 
‘Cornish band’ and a ‘Mixed band,’ with members of 
the Guild of Ringers of Devon and Cornwall, rang peals 
during the day, in addition to an opening peal during the 
service. The programme included Grandsire Cators, 
Stedman, Rounds, Changes, Bob Royal and Kent Treble 
Bob, concluding with a short touch and fall of the bells. 
In the evening the two choirs gave a concert in the Public 
Rooms, Messrs. Dean Trotter, Walter Belgrove, Norman 
Kendall, Arthur Kellet and S. J. Bishop (Exeter) singing 
solos, and the Truro Choir rendering glees and madrigals 
by Spofforth, Lloyd, Morley, Ouseley, Stanford, Wilbye, 
Sullivan, Bennet, Bishop, Purcell and Smart. 


EXETER DIOCESAN CHORAL UNION, 


In the triennial rota opportunity was given this year 
to the choirs of the Archdeaconry of Totnes to participate 
in the annual festival of the Exeter Diocesan Choral Union 
on July 5, and ten deaneries were represented by thirty- 
three choirs, producing a total of 876 singers, who gathered 
from Brixham, Paignton, Torwood, Kingsteignton, Moreton- 
hampstead, Wolborough, Okehampton, Bridestowe, Corn- 
wood, Ermington, Holbeton, Plymstock, Ugborough, 
Avonwick, Kingsbridge, Yealmpton, Tavistock, Kelly, 
Kelly College, Horrabridge, Fitzford, Plymouth, Stoke 
Damarel, Buckfastleigh, Salcombe, East Allington, South 
Milton, West Alvington, Woodleigh, Morchard Bishop, and 
Exeter. Mr. T. Roylands-Smith conducted, assisted by 
Messrs. F. Harris (Paignton), W. Clotworthy (Tavistock), 
W. Beer, (Kingsbridge) and J. H. Burt (Exeter); and 
Dr. D. J. Wood at the organ gave invaluable aid in the 
accompaniments. The evening canticles were sung to 
Lloyd in D; the anthem was Tours’s ‘ Praise God in His 
Holiness,’ and the Te Deum was sung to Stewart in G. 
A beautiful setting of the hymn ‘Praise God, the One 
Thrice-holy,’ by Arthur Henry Brown, was a dignified 
processional, and a very fine plainsong, the ancient 
* Martyr Dei,’ was sung to the ancient hymn ‘ Jesu, Creator 
of the world.’ With appropriateness the recessional 
‘Thy hand, O God, has guided,’ was sung to Dr. S. S. 
Wesley’s tune. Another touch of reminiscence was the 
playing by Dr. Wood of the Fugue in G minor (Bach), 
the day being the thirty-third anniversary of the occasion 
when he played the piece as a test for the post of organist. 

Other festivals in affiliation with the Diocesan Union have 
been conducted by Mr. Roylands-Smith, at Braunton on 
July 13, with 120 singers, and at Colyton on July 27, with 
300 singers. 


RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


On July 12, Ripon Cathedral was the scene of a most 
interesting and successful festival service, the musical 
portions of which were rendered by the combined choirs of 
York, Durham and Ripon. Advantage was rightly taken of 
the occasion by including in the scheme Dr. S. S. Wesley’s 
fine eight-part anthem ‘O Lord, Thou art my God.’ The 
antiphonal effects which form such a feature of the work 
were well brought out, while in quality of tone, enunciation 


The bass solo was admirably sung by Mr. J. W. Senior, 
who was also associated with other members of the Ri 

Choir in a sympathetic rendering of the quintet ‘ For this 
mortal must put on immortality.’ The choir numbered 
about a hundred men and boys. The exacting duties of 
conductor were in the safe hands of Mr. C. H. Moody, 
organist of Ripon Cathedral, and to his energy and skill 
the great success of the music was due. The organists were 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of York Minster, and the 
Rev. A. D. Culley, organist of Durham Cathedral, the 
former being responsible for the earlier portions of 
the service. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sung 
to Dr. Mann’s setting in E, and the hymns comprised the 
stately processional ‘ Hail, festal day,’ by Dr. Armes, and 
Mr. Moody’s setting of an offertory hymn written by 
Mr. William Robertson, of Ripon. An interesting feature 
was the attendance of a number of American visitors 
(who are engaged on a tour styled ‘ The music lover's 


pilgrimage’). 


Success seems to be in store for the Manchester Diocesan 
Church Music Society, according to the report of the first 
year’s progress read at the annual meeting of the general 
committee on July 5. The Bishop of Manchester was in 
the chair, as President of the Society, and many members 
attended. The objects in view are the _ and encourage- 
ment of church music in the diocese of Manchester, and 
the promotion of good fellowship and brotherhood amongst 
those engaged in church music. That these sentiments 
should spring from a cathedral is surely right and proper, 
and as the important duties of hon. secretary and 
conductor are undertaken by the cathedral organist (in this 
case, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson), it would be strange indeed 
if success were not attained. In his report, Mr. Nicholson 
announced that local centres had been formed in nine 
important towns, and that fourteen festival services had 
already been held. The total membership was more than 
4,600, and 153 choirs had joined, and taken part in the 
festivals. He also announced that there would be a 
combined festival for Manchester choirs, on the completion 
of the rebuilding of the organ. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


On June 26, at Eccleston Parish Church, a festival of 
two choirs (Charnock and Eccleston) was held. There was, 
of course, a full choral service, the Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis being sung to the setting in F by Berthold Tours. 
The anthems selected were ‘ Great is the Lord’ (Sydenham) 
and ‘In humble faith’ (Garrett). There were processional 
and recessional hymns, and the Ely Confession and Tallis’s 
Responses were included. Mr. J. Stubbs (director of the 
music) presided at the organ. 


Sterndale Bennett’s cantata the ‘Woman of Samaria’ 
was given with organ accompaniment only at St. Mary’s 
Church, West Didsbury, on June 26. Mr. S. Langford 
conducted, Mrs. Horace Evans was at the organ, and the 
solo parts were sung by Miss Elisabeth Meacham, 
Miss Annie Worsley, Miss Elsie Gough, Mr. W. Atkinson 
and Mr. E. Rushton. 


A festival service was held at Llandaff Cathedral on 
July 14, in which twenty-two choirs, numbering 978 voices, 
took part. A fine rendering of Sir George Martin’s anthem, 
‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth,’ was given, while equal justice 
was done to the setting of the Te Deum composed” by 
Mr. G. G. Beale. There were several hymns, which included 
that used as a processional, viz., ‘ Rejoice to-day with one 
accord,’ by J. W. Elliott. Mr. G. G. Beale, organist of the 
cathedral, was at the organ, and Mr. David Jones, organist 
of St. Peter’s, Pentre, Rhondda, conducted. 


The annual choral festival for the rural deanery of East 
was held at Millbrook on July 14. Choirs to the 
number of 200 voices attended from the following parishes : 
Maker, Rame, Millbrook, Antony, Menheniot, Merrymeet, 


and attack, the singers reached a high level of excellence. 
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music was that selected by the Truro Diocesan Choral 
Association Committee for the current year. Mr. P. P. 
Wedlake conducted, and the service was chanted by Canon 


Hammond. 


The visit of the choir of All Souls’, Leeds, to Stanhope, 
Durham, by the kind invitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Richmond, on July 15 and 16, concluded with a special 
service in Stanhope Parish Church, the choral portions of 
which were sustained by the visiting choir. The music 
chosen comprised Eaton Faning’s setting of the Canticles 
in C, Attwood’s ‘ Teach me, O Lord,’ and Handel’s ‘ Let 
the bright seraphim.’ A short organ recital was afterwards 
given by Mr. S. Wallbank, who played Bach’s Fugue in D, 
the Priere and Noel by Saint-Saéns, and the Finale from 
Guilmant’s Sonata (Op. 48). 


On Sunday, July 17, at Hornsey Parish Church, a selection 
from the works of Dr. S. S. Wesley was given by the choir, 
under the able direction of Mr. Henry J. Baker, organist 
and choirmaster of the church. With the exception of the 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ which was sung to 
Merbecke, the whole of the music was by Dr. Wesley. The 
canticles were sung to the setting in F, and the anthems 
were ‘ Blessed be the God and Father’ and ‘ The Wilderness.’ 
The voluntaries included the Andantes in G and E flat, the 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, and the Larghetto in F sharp 
minor. A similar service is promised for August 14, 
Dr. Wesley’s birthday. 


THE ORGAN IN RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


The organ at Rugby has recently undergone extensive 
alterations and improvement by Messrs. Norman & Beard, 
under the direction of Mr. Basil Johnson, organist and 
music-master of the School, and may be regarded as an 
important addition to the number of fine instruments in the 
country generally and public schools in particular. 

The new solo organ has been added in memory of Mr. 
Edwin Edwards, who was for twenty-two years organist to 
the School, and the scheme of the instrument, which he 
formulated and which was partially carried out by Messrs. 
Bryceson, has now been modernized and completed by 
Messrs. Norman & Beard. Very nearly all the old pipes 
have been included, but there are twenty-two new stops, 
and the mechanism, tubular pneumatic, is entirely new. 

The following is the complete specification : 


Pepat Orcax. CCC to F (30 notes). 


Feet. Feet. 

Double open wood .. 32 7. Octave § 
2. Open wood... 8. Principal 
3 Open metal... -. 16 9. Bass flute .. 8new 
4. Violone 10. Trombone 16 new 
5. Contra salicional . t6new] tr. Bass clarinet .. 16 new 
6. Sub-bass 16 

Cuotrr Orcan. CC to C (61 notes). 
12, Contra salicional 16new]} 15. Gemshorn.. 
13. Violin diapason 16. Gemshorn.. & 
14. Flauto traverso 

Enclosed in separate swell-box. 

17. Viole d’orchestre 8new| 20. Lieblich gedact 8 new 
18. Echo dulciana .. 21. Spitz flite .. 
19. Unda Maris (to B flat) 8new| 22. Clarinet 

Great OrGan. CC to C (61 notes). 
23. Double open diapason 16 29. Principal .. ‘ai 
24. Open diapason (large) 8 new} 30. Harmonic claribel .. 4 new 


25. Open diapason(medium) 8 
26. Open diapason (small) 8 32. Fifteenth . 
27. Hohl fléte ° o 8 33. Mixture (3 ranks) 
28. Rohr fléte ee 8 34. Posaune 
N.B.—The large Open diapason, 8 ft., and Posaune, 8 ft., stand inside 
the west arch on a separate heavy pressure soundboard, the bass of the 
diapason forming the west front. 


31. Twelfth 
2 


Swett Orcan. CC to C (61 notes). 


53. Orchestral oboe 


56. Solo octave. 


61. Swell octave to Great. 
62. Swell sub-octave to Great. 
63. Swell to Great, | 71. Choir to Pedal. 


reduces Pedal organ to sub- 
This piston takes in all other pedal couplers. 


Soto Orcan. CC to C (61 notes). 
(In separate swell-box.) 


Feet. | Feet. 
31. Harmonic claribel flute 8new) 54. Corno di bassetto 16 new 
52. Concert flute .. 4new) 55. Harmonic tuba 8 new 
8 new | (high pressure 


Covup.ers. 
| 64. Swell to Choir. 


57. Solo sub-octave. | 65. Solo to Swell. 
58. Solo unison off. | 66. Solo to Great. 
59. Swell octave. 67. Choir to Great. 
60. Swell sub-octave. .| 68. Swell to Pedal. 


69. Solo to Pedal. 
70. Great to Pedal. 


ACCESSORIES, 


Five pistons to Great. 
Five pistons to Swell (two pistons (4p and /) are duplicates of 


composition pedals, the remainder give special solo effects 


Four pistons to Choir. 


Three pistons to Solo. 
One piston to Choir couples Choir to Pedal, and at the same time 
ss only and Choir organ to soft 8 ft. tone. 


One reversible piston for Solo to Great coupler. 
One reversible piston for Great to Pedal coupler. 
One reversible piston for Swell to Great coupler. 
Five composition pedals to Pedal. 

Five composition pedals to Swell. 

One reversible pedal for Great to Pedal coupler. 
One reversible pedal for Swell to Great coupler. 
One stop to connect Great pistons to Pedal compositions, 
Ordinary Swell pedals to Swell and Solo. 
Balanced Swell pedal to Choir. 

Tremulants to Swell and Choir organs, 


Number of speaking stops .. as 55 
Number of couplers .. és 16 
Number of accessory movements .. os pi 40 


Total number of pipes es 
The wind is supplied by a‘ Kinetic’ blower driven by a 10 h.p. motor, 
the apparatus being placed in a cellar at the corner of the new 
quadrangle. 


An interesting series of organ recitals has been given in 
St. James’s Church, Whitehaven, by Mr. G. Tootell, 
organist of the church, where the instrument is widely 
known as a splendid example of Messrs. Harrison & 
Harrison’s work. The programmes chosen have shown off 
the organ to great advantage by reason of their scope and 
variety. Every style has been represented, from Bach and 
Handel to Wagner, and several living composers, including 
Max Reger. Interesting and well-written analytical notes 
by Mr. Tootell added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
congregation, and, with the recitals, must have been of 
value in the musical education of the district. 


At Manchester University, on July 1, M. Alexandre 
Guilmant gave an organ recital on the Whitworth Hall 
instrument to an audience which packed the building to 
excess, very many being turned away. The next day the 
University did honour to itself and to the veteran organist by 
conferring the degree of Mus. Doc., honoris causd, upon 
M. Guilmant, Dr. Pyne introducing him to the assembly. 


A new organ was dedicated in St. Michael’s Church, 
Devonport, on July 7, Mr. F. W. Moreton giving a recital. 
Mr. W. N. Curnow accompanied the service. The organ is 
a three-manual, with a particularly well-furnished swell, and 
is blown by hydraulic power and fitted with Hele’s patent 
key-stops on the Choir. A new organ, dedicated on July 13 
in Brixham Parish Church, has been built at a cost of 
£1,000. It was opened by Mr. John Hele, of Plymouth. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W. H. Carter, organist and choirmaster of the Ven. 
Bede’s, Sunderland. 

Mr. Algernon W. J. Osborne, organist and choirmaster of 
Theydon Bois Parish Church, Essex. 

Mr. George H. Rees, organist and choirmaster of Crown 
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Court Scottish National Church, Covent Garden. 
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music was that selected by the Truro Diocesan Choral 
Association Committee for the current year. Mr. P. P. 
Wedlake conducted, and the service was chanted by Canon 


Hammond. 


The visit of the choir of All Souls’, Leeds, to Stanhope, 
Durham, by the kind invitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Richmond, on July 15 and 16, concluded with a special 
service in Stanhope Parish Church, the choral portions of 
which were sustained by the visiting choir. The music 
chosen comprised Eaton Faning’s setting of the Canticles 
in C, Attwood’s ‘ Teach me, O Lord,’ and Handel’s ‘ Let 
the bright seraphim.’ A short organ recital was afterwards 
given by Mr. S. Wallbank, who played Bach’s Fugue in D, 
the Priere and Noel by Saint-Saéns, and the Finale from 
Guilmant’s Sonata (Op. 48). 


On Sunday, July 17, at Hornsey Parish Church, a selection 
from the works of Dr. S. S. Wesley was given by the choir, 
under the able direction of Mr. Henry J. Baker, organist 
and choirmaster of the church. With the exception of the 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ which was sung to 
Merbecke, the whole of the music was by Dr. Wesley. The 
canticles were sung to the setting in F, and the anthems 
were ‘ Blessed be the God and Father’ and ‘ The Wilderness.’ 
The voluntaries included the Andantes in G and E flat, the 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, and the Larghetto in F sharp 
minor. A similar service is promised for August 14, 
Dr. Wesley’s birthday. 


THE ORGAN IN RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


The organ at Rugby has recently undergone extensive 
alterations and improvement by Messrs. Norman & Beard, 
under the direction of Mr. Basil Johnson, organist and 
music-master of the School, and may be regarded as an 
important addition to the number of fine instruments in the 
country generally and public schools in particular. 

The new solo organ has been added in memory of Mr. 
Edwin Edwards, who was for twenty-two years organist to 
the School, and the scheme of the instrument, which he 
formulated and which was partially carried out by Messrs. 
Bryceson, has now been modernized and completed by 
Messrs. Norman & Beard. Very nearly all the old pipes 
have been included, but there are twenty-two new stops, 
and the mechanism, tubular pneumatic, is entirely new. 

The following is the complete specification : 
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31. Twelfth 
2 
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Total number of pipes es 
The wind is supplied by a‘ Kinetic’ blower driven by a 10 h.p. motor, 
the apparatus being placed in a cellar at the corner of the new 
quadrangle. 


An interesting series of organ recitals has been given in 
St. James’s Church, Whitehaven, by Mr. G. Tootell, 
organist of the church, where the instrument is widely 
known as a splendid example of Messrs. Harrison & 
Harrison’s work. The programmes chosen have shown off 
the organ to great advantage by reason of their scope and 
variety. Every style has been represented, from Bach and 
Handel to Wagner, and several living composers, including 
Max Reger. Interesting and well-written analytical notes 
by Mr. Tootell added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
congregation, and, with the recitals, must have been of 
value in the musical education of the district. 


At Manchester University, on July 1, M. Alexandre 
Guilmant gave an organ recital on the Whitworth Hall 
instrument to an audience which packed the building to 
excess, very many being turned away. The next day the 
University did honour to itself and to the veteran organist by 
conferring the degree of Mus. Doc., honoris causd, upon 
M. Guilmant, Dr. Pyne introducing him to the assembly. 


A new organ was dedicated in St. Michael’s Church, 
Devonport, on July 7, Mr. F. W. Moreton giving a recital. 
Mr. W. N. Curnow accompanied the service. The organ is 
a three-manual, with a particularly well-furnished swell, and 
is blown by hydraulic power and fitted with Hele’s patent 
key-stops on the Choir. A new organ, dedicated on July 13 
in Brixham Parish Church, has been built at a cost of 
£1,000. It was opened by Mr. John Hele, of Plymouth. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W. H. Carter, organist and choirmaster of the Ven. 
Bede’s, Sunderland. 

Mr. Algernon W. J. Osborne, organist and choirmaster of 
Theydon Bois Parish Church, Essex. 

Mr. George H. Rees, organist and choirmaster of Crown 
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ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. Basil Johnson, Rugby School Chapel—Dithyramb, 
Basil Harwood. 

Mr. Otley Marshall, St. John’s, Buckhurst Hill—Marche 
Triomphale, Lemmens. 

Mr. Westlake Morgan, Japan-British Exhibition—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Edward Potter, Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata 
in F, IV. Faulkes. 

Miss Helena Spicer, Japan-British Exhibition — Dorian 
Toccata, J. S. Bach. 

Mr. Bonfield Akers, Japan-British Exhibition—Marche 
Religieuse, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church—Air with 
variations and Finale Fugato, Henry Smart. 

Mr. Hl. C. L. Stocks, Parish Church, Yeovil—Requiem 
/Eternam, Basil Harwood. 

Mr. W. F. G. Steele, Town Hall, Melbourne—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, 7. S. Bach. 

Mr. Clarence Lott, St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn—Offertoire 
in D, Batiste. 

Mr. W. Deane, St. Mary’s, Johannesburg — Allegro 
Appassionato (fifth Sonata), Guz/mant. 

Mr. J. C. McLean, Tabernacle C. M. Chapel, Aberdovey— 
Sonata No. 1, J/endelssohn. 

Mr. W. Ley, Upton Church, Torquay—Larghetto in 
F sharp minor, S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Charles E. Cooper, Baptist Church, King’s Heath— 
March for a church festival, 1”. 7. Best. 

Mr. Bryan E. Warhurst, St. Thomas’s Church, Rhyl— 
Suite Gothique, Aoé//mann. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, Stanhope Parish Church — Finale, 
Sonata (Op. 48), Guz/mant. 

Mr. F. Gostelow, Congregational Church, Dunstable— 
Overture No. 1, in C, Hollzns. 

Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, Grimsby 
Voluntary in A minor—/odn Stan/ey. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Sonata 
No. 6, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Crystal Palace—Fugue from Sonata, 
Reudke. 


Parish Church— 


Reviews. 


Te Deum laudamus. 
W. G. Ross. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in E fiat. 
Macfarren. 

The Office for the Holy Communion in C and E flat. By 
Healey Willan. 


Set to music in the key of A. By 


By G. A. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Ross’s setting of the Te Deum is in many ways well 
written, and much of it should prove effective when sung, 
though it demands a choir of more than average attainments, 
by reason of the independence of the organ part and of the 
many unaccompanied portions allotted to the voices. We 
doubt the wisdom of the sudden modulation from A major 
to G major at the words ‘The glorious company,’ which is 
attained by practically one chord. We are also perplexed 
at a progression in the organ part leading to ‘O Lord, let 
Thy mercy,’ but there may possibly be a misprint which 
would explain it. Though some passages are to us reminiscent, 
we may be forgiven if we say that good models have been 
chosen. Mr. Ross’s setting should encourage him to further 
effort, provided he aim more at directness of expression 
and modulation, with originality. 

The issue in octavo form of Macfarren’s setting in E flat 
should be welcomed by choirs seeking music of a robust and 
healthy character, of which we have scarcely enough. The 
service deserves wide recognition, which its diatonic and 
straightforward character and original treatment should 
secure for it. 

Mr. Healey Willan takes a high ideal of what a 
setting of the Holy Communion Office should be, and while 
his music is undoubtedly the work of a gifted and cultured 
musician, we plead with him to deny himself by writing 


more simply. Weare certain he can do so without sacrifici 

his ideals. It is possible that with the great advances made 
in choral singing, the music before us may be often performed, 
but a simpler style would no doubt find a wider acceptance, 
Mr. Willan evidently has faith in the capabilities of the 
modern organist, for the organ part would tax the resources 
of many players, and of their instruments also. There are 
many fine points in the service, such, for instance, as that 
at the words, ‘And the third day.’ The ‘Sanctus,’ too, 
should be effective, and so should the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ 


The life and works of Edward John Hopkins, Mus.D. 
Cantuar., F.R.C.O., Organist of the Temple Church 
1843-1898. By Charles William Pearce, Mus. D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.O. 


[The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 


‘The inception and growth of the modern English schools 
of organ-building and organ-playing owe exceedingly much 
to the pioneer labours and influence of the late organist of 
the Temple Church.’ So says Dr. Pearce in the Preface to 
his very interesting book, and we heartily agree with him. 
Fifty-five years organist of the Temple Church! What 
changes, what advancement, must have passed before the 
eyes of the veteran musician! That he bore a prominent 
part in the progress of the tonal scheme of the organ is 
abundantly shown in the admirably-written book before 
us. Dr. Hopkins was not content without a thorough exami- 
nation of the best examples offered by Continental organ- 
builders, and his visits abroad are vividly described. That he 
went with an open mind is evident by his capitulation on the 
subject of the ‘vox humana.’ Speaking of French organs 
generaly, he observes, ‘I must confess myself a perfect convert 
in respect to the ‘* Voix Humaine” stop when I tried the one 
at Amiens. I was very much delighted with the quality, 
and my previous opinion of this stop began to waver; but 
its effect as a Swell stop—under expressive control—especially 
with the tremulant, is one of the most perfect things I have 
ever heard.’ That he was content with small scale and 
light wind is evident from another quotation. When at 
the Madeleine in Paris, he says: ‘Nor did I ever feel so 
convinced (by contrast) of the coarse, boisterous and 
irreligious effect of the large English pedal pipes. Nothing 
can be more tranquil and soothing than some of the 
8-ft. and 4-ft. flute-work in this organ.’ But we recommend 
Dr. Pearce’s book to all who are interested (and they 
must be many) in the varied experiences of a long and 
remarkable life. They will find here graphic descriptions of 
Hopkins’ early struggles, with his long, wet walks to Mitcham 
Church (ending with his boots full of water), his mutual 
practices and blowings with his cousin, J. L. Hopkins, his 
meetings with Mendelssohn, and indeed innumerable incidents 
which only such a lifeaffords. We very heartily congratulate 
Dr. Pearce on his delightful book, which is most appro- 
priately inscribed to his friend Dr. H. Walford Davies. 


The River. Words by Pietro d’Alba. 
Edward Elgar. 
Sons of the sea. By S. Coleridge-Taylor. 
Silent love. By Frank Lambert. 
Love ts for ever. Zummerzetshire. By Ernest Newton. 
My Susan was a bonny lass. Sigh no more, ladies. By 
Frederic Austin. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


‘The river was in full flood and, had it remained so 
another twenty-four hours, would undoubtedly have over- 
whelmed the enemy ; but it sank far below its normal level 
more rapidly than it had risen three days before.’ This 
footnote to Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘The River’ explains the 
purpose of the poem, a kind of invocation to the river 
Rustula, which 

Sank and fainted, low and lower 
When thy mission was to save, 
Coward, traitress, shameless ! 
Rustula ! 
The heroic strain of the words, which are a paraphrase 


of an Eastern European folk-song, is borne out in the 
music. The setting of the first stanza is reproduced in 


Composed by 
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ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. Basil Johnson, Rugby School Chapel—Dithyramb, 
Basil Harwood. 

Mr. Otley Marshall, St. John’s, Buckhurst Hill—Marche 
Triomphale, Lemmens. 

Mr. Westlake Morgan, Japan-British Exhibition—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Edward Potter, Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata 
in F, IV. Faulkes. 

Miss Helena Spicer, Japan-British Exhibition — Dorian 
Toccata, J. S. Bach. 

Mr. Bonfield Akers, Japan-British Exhibition—Marche 
Religieuse, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church—Air with 
variations and Finale Fugato, Henry Smart. 

Mr. Hl. C. L. Stocks, Parish Church, Yeovil—Requiem 
/Eternam, Basil Harwood. 

Mr. W. F. G. Steele, Town Hall, Melbourne—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, 7. S. Bach. 

Mr. Clarence Lott, St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn—Offertoire 
in D, Batiste. 

Mr. W. Deane, St. Mary’s, Johannesburg — Allegro 
Appassionato (fifth Sonata), Guz/mant. 

Mr. J. C. McLean, Tabernacle C. M. Chapel, Aberdovey— 
Sonata No. 1, J/endelssohn. 

Mr. W. Ley, Upton Church, Torquay—Larghetto in 
F sharp minor, S. S. Wesley. 

Mr. Charles E. Cooper, Baptist Church, King’s Heath— 
March for a church festival, 1”. 7. Best. 

Mr. Bryan E. Warhurst, St. Thomas’s Church, Rhyl— 
Suite Gothique, Aoé//mann. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, Stanhope Parish Church — Finale, 
Sonata (Op. 48), Guz/mant. 

Mr. F. Gostelow, Congregational Church, Dunstable— 
Overture No. 1, in C, Hollzns. 

Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, Grimsby 
Voluntary in A minor—/odn Stan/ey. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Sonata 
No. 6, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Crystal Palace—Fugue from Sonata, 
Reudke. 


Parish Church— 
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Te Deum laudamus. 
W. G. Ross. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in E fiat. 
Macfarren. 

The Office for the Holy Communion in C and E flat. By 
Healey Willan. 


Set to music in the key of A. By 


By G. A. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Ross’s setting of the Te Deum is in many ways well 
written, and much of it should prove effective when sung, 
though it demands a choir of more than average attainments, 
by reason of the independence of the organ part and of the 
many unaccompanied portions allotted to the voices. We 
doubt the wisdom of the sudden modulation from A major 
to G major at the words ‘The glorious company,’ which is 
attained by practically one chord. We are also perplexed 
at a progression in the organ part leading to ‘O Lord, let 
Thy mercy,’ but there may possibly be a misprint which 
would explain it. Though some passages are to us reminiscent, 
we may be forgiven if we say that good models have been 
chosen. Mr. Ross’s setting should encourage him to further 
effort, provided he aim more at directness of expression 
and modulation, with originality. 

The issue in octavo form of Macfarren’s setting in E flat 
should be welcomed by choirs seeking music of a robust and 
healthy character, of which we have scarcely enough. The 
service deserves wide recognition, which its diatonic and 
straightforward character and original treatment should 
secure for it. 

Mr. Healey Willan takes a high ideal of what a 
setting of the Holy Communion Office should be, and while 
his music is undoubtedly the work of a gifted and cultured 
musician, we plead with him to deny himself by writing 


more simply. Weare certain he can do so without sacrifici 

his ideals. It is possible that with the great advances made 
in choral singing, the music before us may be often performed, 
but a simpler style would no doubt find a wider acceptance, 
Mr. Willan evidently has faith in the capabilities of the 
modern organist, for the organ part would tax the resources 
of many players, and of their instruments also. There are 
many fine points in the service, such, for instance, as that 
at the words, ‘And the third day.’ The ‘Sanctus,’ too, 
should be effective, and so should the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ 


The life and works of Edward John Hopkins, Mus.D. 
Cantuar., F.R.C.O., Organist of the Temple Church 
1843-1898. By Charles William Pearce, Mus. D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.O. 


[The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 


‘The inception and growth of the modern English schools 
of organ-building and organ-playing owe exceedingly much 
to the pioneer labours and influence of the late organist of 
the Temple Church.’ So says Dr. Pearce in the Preface to 
his very interesting book, and we heartily agree with him. 
Fifty-five years organist of the Temple Church! What 
changes, what advancement, must have passed before the 
eyes of the veteran musician! That he bore a prominent 
part in the progress of the tonal scheme of the organ is 
abundantly shown in the admirably-written book before 
us. Dr. Hopkins was not content without a thorough exami- 
nation of the best examples offered by Continental organ- 
builders, and his visits abroad are vividly described. That he 
went with an open mind is evident by his capitulation on the 
subject of the ‘vox humana.’ Speaking of French organs 
generaly, he observes, ‘I must confess myself a perfect convert 
in respect to the ‘* Voix Humaine” stop when I tried the one 
at Amiens. I was very much delighted with the quality, 
and my previous opinion of this stop began to waver; but 
its effect as a Swell stop—under expressive control—especially 
with the tremulant, is one of the most perfect things I have 
ever heard.’ That he was content with small scale and 
light wind is evident from another quotation. When at 
the Madeleine in Paris, he says: ‘Nor did I ever feel so 
convinced (by contrast) of the coarse, boisterous and 
irreligious effect of the large English pedal pipes. Nothing 
can be more tranquil and soothing than some of the 
8-ft. and 4-ft. flute-work in this organ.’ But we recommend 
Dr. Pearce’s book to all who are interested (and they 
must be many) in the varied experiences of a long and 
remarkable life. They will find here graphic descriptions of 
Hopkins’ early struggles, with his long, wet walks to Mitcham 
Church (ending with his boots full of water), his mutual 
practices and blowings with his cousin, J. L. Hopkins, his 
meetings with Mendelssohn, and indeed innumerable incidents 
which only such a lifeaffords. We very heartily congratulate 
Dr. Pearce on his delightful book, which is most appro- 
priately inscribed to his friend Dr. H. Walford Davies. 


The River. Words by Pietro d’Alba. 
Edward Elgar. 
Sons of the sea. By S. Coleridge-Taylor. 
Silent love. By Frank Lambert. 
Love ts for ever. Zummerzetshire. By Ernest Newton. 
My Susan was a bonny lass. Sigh no more, ladies. By 
Frederic Austin. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


‘The river was in full flood and, had it remained so 
another twenty-four hours, would undoubtedly have over- 
whelmed the enemy ; but it sank far below its normal level 
more rapidly than it had risen three days before.’ This 
footnote to Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘The River’ explains the 
purpose of the poem, a kind of invocation to the river 
Rustula, which 

Sank and fainted, low and lower 
When thy mission was to save, 
Coward, traitress, shameless ! 
Rustula ! 
The heroic strain of the words, which are a paraphrase 


of an Eastern European folk-song, is borne out in the 
music. The setting of the first stanza is reproduced in 
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the settings of the second and fourth, with variations 
in the accompaniment and an increased dramatic intensity at 
the end. The striking feature of the song is the demand it 
makes and the opportunity it gives for varied and vivid 
expression in its interpretation, and in the hands of a singer 
who has these qualities and a broad style of vocalisation at 
his command, it should become one of the most effective of 
the composer’s shorter vocal works. The pianoforte part 
presents little difficulty; publication in three keys brings 
the song within the range of all voices. 

The rhythmic vigour and directness of expression of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Sons of the sea’ will commend it to 
singers, of whom baritones with a turn for dramatic 
emphasis will find it best suited to their range and style. 
In Mr. Lambert’s ‘Silent love,’ which is also written for 
middle voices, smooth phrasing is essential ; the note of the 
song is simplicity. 

Mr. Newton secures widely differing effects with his two 
songs mentioned above. The sentiment of ‘Love is for 
ever’ is not overdone, and its demands for expressive 
singing are made easier to satisfy by the absence of 
complexity and difficulty. The melody is attractive, and 
attaches itself to the memory. In ‘Zummerzetzhire’ a 
native of the western county tells in six humorous verses, 
cleverly set to music appropriately idiomatic and with a 
captivating lilt, his impressions of a visit to ‘ Lunnon Town’ 
and winds up with the aphorism ‘ there bean’t no boobies in 
Zummerzetzhire.’ 

Mr. Frederic Austin can compose in an unmistakably 
English idiom strongly reminiscent of the old style, and at 
the same time contrive to say something fresh and original. 
‘My Susan was a bonny lass’ is an example. It is 
vigorously conceived, and owes something to its arresting 
changes of measure. It owes more, however, to the 
musicianship which is displayed in the detail of almost every 
bar. ‘Sigh no more, ladies’ is just as effective, and throws 
new light on the musical possibilities of these often-set 
words. The first-mentioned song is published in three keys 
and the second in two keys. 


Vier Gesange. Poems by Martin Drescher. English versions 
by Mrs. Bertram Shapleigh. Composed by Hugo Kaun 
(Op. 86). 

[Ed. Bote & G. Bock, Berlin.] 


The endeavour to be artistic and the endeavour to be 
original can be traced side by side in these songs ; occasionally 
their effect is cumulative, and here and there they clash. In 
‘Staff and bundle in my hand’ (‘In der einen Hand den 
Stab’) the words express the feelings of an outcast, whose 
restlessness and bitterness are well conveyed in the accom- 
paniment. ‘Ask me no more’ portrays vividly and 
dramatically the wrath of one who sought for repose in 
solitude, and sought for love, but failed in both quests. The 
pianoforte part, which is vigorously conceived and symphonic 
in design, supports a bold, declamatory vocal part. ‘The 
Vagabond’ (‘Der Vagabund’) is playful in character and 
interesting throughout, if not highly inspired. ‘We sat by 
the wayside’ (‘Wir sassen am Wege’) is discursive and 
unequal in effect, but on the whole highly expressive. The 
four songs represent a consciéntious attempt to do justice to 
the poems, in which a restrained but individual use is made 
of the resources of modern harmony. 


Grand Cortége. ‘Original Compositions for the Organ,’ 
No. 30. By Edwin 1. Leas 

Overture in C sharp minor. ‘ The Recital Series,’ No. 37. 
By Bernard Johnson. 

Allegretto. ‘The Recital Series,’ No. 38. By Claude E. 


Cover. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Strong, rhythmic figures and bold harmonic progressions 
are the outstanding features of Mr. Lemare’s effective organ 
piece, which will be welcome to those organists possessing 
instruments of adequate resources for the effects indicated. 
Excellent contrast in theme and registration is afforded by 
the middle section, which is followed by an effective passage 
leading to the recapitulation. 


Mr. Bernard Johnson’s overture is labelled ‘ Homage a 
Tchaikovsky,’ which is fully accounted for by the appear- 
ance and development of a similar theme to that which gives 
the despondent character to the last movement of the 
Russian master’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique.’- There is much 
that, if difficult, is interesting, and the overture should find 
a place in the programmes of organists wishing for strenuous 
and well-written music. The harmonies are well distributed, 
and the carefully indicated registration should secure a 
truthful interpretation of the work. 

The Allegretto by Mr. Cover is of slighter build than the 
foregoing, but none the less acceptable as a deftly-written 
and effective piece, suitable as exhibiting the organ in its 
gentler mood. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 

Instruments of the modern orchestra and early records of 
the precursors of the violin family. By Kathleen 
Schlesinger. Two vols. Pp. 658. Price 185. 6d. 
(London : William Reeves.) ,, 

Denkméiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, XVII. Jahrgang ; 
‘ Costanza e fortezza,’ von Johann Josef Fux, Edited 
and arranged, with introduction, by Dr. Egon Wellesz. 
(Vienna: Artaria & Co. ; Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel.) 

Piae Cantiones. A collection of church and school song, 
chiefly Ancient Swedish, originally published in 1582 by 
Theodoric Petri, of Nyland. Revised and re-edited 
by the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A. _ Price 13s. net. 
Printed for the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society. 
(London: 44, Russell Square.) 


The Englishwoman’s Year-book and Directory, 1910. 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. Pp. xxiv. + 382. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black.) 

Ritmica Musicale. By Alberto Tacchinardi. With 260 


illustrations. Pp. xv. + 254. (Milan: Ulrico Heepli.) 
[A treatise on musical rhythms. ] 

Sims Reeves on ‘ The art of singing.’ 
(London : Chappell & Co.) 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Vol. v. 
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Macmillan.) 
Science and Singing. By Ernest G. White. Pp. 72. 


Price 4s. 6d. net, $1.25. (London: The Vincent Music 
Co. ; United States : Thomas J. Dorlan.) 


Correspondence, 


DR. ARNE’S RELIGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear S1r,—I am glad that my previous letter regarding 
Dr. Arne’s sacred compositions for the Catholic church 
elicited such a valuable article as that which appeared in 
your June issue from the pen of Mr. W. Barclay Squire. 
My contention was that Arne—like his mother, Anne 
Wheeler, who was, according to Dr. Burney, ‘a bigoted 
Roman Catholic’—lived and died a Catholic, and acted as 
organist of the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
also composing Masses and motets for that old private place 
of worship. Mr. Squire’s article corroborates all this, but 
it also reveals an important episode, namely, that Arne, 
under the stress of the cruel penal laws against Catholics, 
conformed for a time to the Protestant church. As the 
article leaves the reader to infer that Arne’s ‘conformity’ 
shortly before making his will means that he died in the 
Anglican communion, I wish to remove that impression. 
Arne was a Catholic all his life, and though weak in many 
matters, even so far as to yield to the temptation of conforming 
in order to secure a legal status for his worldly goods, he 
again ‘ verted’ before his death to the ancient faith, and thus 
died a Catholic, like his sister, Mrs. Cibber. 

I am happy to be able to supply the following account ot 
Arne’s last days: Having become reconciled to Mrs. Arne, 
from whom he had separated for several years, he deter- 
mined to secure her a competency in case of his death. 
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the settings of the second and fourth, with variations 
in the accompaniment and an increased dramatic intensity at 
the end. The striking feature of the song is the demand it 
makes and the opportunity it gives for varied and vivid 
expression in its interpretation, and in the hands of a singer 
who has these qualities and a broad style of vocalisation at 
his command, it should become one of the most effective of 
the composer’s shorter vocal works. The pianoforte part 
presents little difficulty; publication in three keys brings 
the song within the range of all voices. 

The rhythmic vigour and directness of expression of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Sons of the sea’ will commend it to 
singers, of whom baritones with a turn for dramatic 
emphasis will find it best suited to their range and style. 
In Mr. Lambert’s ‘Silent love,’ which is also written for 
middle voices, smooth phrasing is essential ; the note of the 
song is simplicity. 

Mr. Newton secures widely differing effects with his two 
songs mentioned above. The sentiment of ‘Love is for 
ever’ is not overdone, and its demands for expressive 
singing are made easier to satisfy by the absence of 
complexity and difficulty. The melody is attractive, and 
attaches itself to the memory. In ‘Zummerzetzhire’ a 
native of the western county tells in six humorous verses, 
cleverly set to music appropriately idiomatic and with a 
captivating lilt, his impressions of a visit to ‘ Lunnon Town’ 
and winds up with the aphorism ‘ there bean’t no boobies in 
Zummerzetzhire.’ 

Mr. Frederic Austin can compose in an unmistakably 
English idiom strongly reminiscent of the old style, and at 
the same time contrive to say something fresh and original. 
‘My Susan was a bonny lass’ is an example. It is 
vigorously conceived, and owes something to its arresting 
changes of measure. It owes more, however, to the 
musicianship which is displayed in the detail of almost every 
bar. ‘Sigh no more, ladies’ is just as effective, and throws 
new light on the musical possibilities of these often-set 
words. The first-mentioned song is published in three keys 
and the second in two keys. 


Vier Gesange. Poems by Martin Drescher. English versions 
by Mrs. Bertram Shapleigh. Composed by Hugo Kaun 
(Op. 86). 

[Ed. Bote & G. Bock, Berlin.] 


The endeavour to be artistic and the endeavour to be 
original can be traced side by side in these songs ; occasionally 
their effect is cumulative, and here and there they clash. In 
‘Staff and bundle in my hand’ (‘In der einen Hand den 
Stab’) the words express the feelings of an outcast, whose 
restlessness and bitterness are well conveyed in the accom- 
paniment. ‘Ask me no more’ portrays vividly and 
dramatically the wrath of one who sought for repose in 
solitude, and sought for love, but failed in both quests. The 
pianoforte part, which is vigorously conceived and symphonic 
in design, supports a bold, declamatory vocal part. ‘The 
Vagabond’ (‘Der Vagabund’) is playful in character and 
interesting throughout, if not highly inspired. ‘We sat by 
the wayside’ (‘Wir sassen am Wege’) is discursive and 
unequal in effect, but on the whole highly expressive. The 
four songs represent a consciéntious attempt to do justice to 
the poems, in which a restrained but individual use is made 
of the resources of modern harmony. 
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Strong, rhythmic figures and bold harmonic progressions 
are the outstanding features of Mr. Lemare’s effective organ 
piece, which will be welcome to those organists possessing 
instruments of adequate resources for the effects indicated. 
Excellent contrast in theme and registration is afforded by 
the middle section, which is followed by an effective passage 
leading to the recapitulation. 


Mr. Bernard Johnson’s overture is labelled ‘ Homage a 
Tchaikovsky,’ which is fully accounted for by the appear- 
ance and development of a similar theme to that which gives 
the despondent character to the last movement of the 
Russian master’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique.’- There is much 
that, if difficult, is interesting, and the overture should find 
a place in the programmes of organists wishing for strenuous 
and well-written music. The harmonies are well distributed, 
and the carefully indicated registration should secure a 
truthful interpretation of the work. 

The Allegretto by Mr. Cover is of slighter build than the 
foregoing, but none the less acceptable as a deftly-written 
and effective piece, suitable as exhibiting the organ in its 
gentler mood. 
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Correspondence, 


DR. ARNE’S RELIGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear S1r,—I am glad that my previous letter regarding 
Dr. Arne’s sacred compositions for the Catholic church 
elicited such a valuable article as that which appeared in 
your June issue from the pen of Mr. W. Barclay Squire. 
My contention was that Arne—like his mother, Anne 
Wheeler, who was, according to Dr. Burney, ‘a bigoted 
Roman Catholic’—lived and died a Catholic, and acted as 
organist of the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
also composing Masses and motets for that old private place 
of worship. Mr. Squire’s article corroborates all this, but 
it also reveals an important episode, namely, that Arne, 
under the stress of the cruel penal laws against Catholics, 
conformed for a time to the Protestant church. As the 
article leaves the reader to infer that Arne’s ‘conformity’ 
shortly before making his will means that he died in the 
Anglican communion, I wish to remove that impression. 
Arne was a Catholic all his life, and though weak in many 
matters, even so far as to yield to the temptation of conforming 
in order to secure a legal status for his worldly goods, he 
again ‘ verted’ before his death to the ancient faith, and thus 
died a Catholic, like his sister, Mrs. Cibber. 

I am happy to be able to supply the following account ot 
Arne’s last days: Having become reconciled to Mrs. Arne, 
from whom he had separated for several years, he deter- 
mined to secure her a competency in case of his death. 
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Unfortunately the existing laws utterly debarred Catholics 
from making due testamentary provisions, and therefore 
Arne conformed. However, in his last illness he sent for 
Father Peter Browne, senior chaplain of the Sardinian 
Embassy at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was received back 
into the Catholic church. I may also observe that in the 
same year (1778) Father Browne received the Rev. George 
Chamberlayne, Fellow and Bursar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, into the Church. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings, in his article on Arne in the 
current issue (July-September) of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine 
of the International Musical Society,’ amply sustains my 
views, and he quotes from ‘a trustworthy contemporary 
writer’ as follows: ‘In his last stage, the dormant seeds 
of early maxims revived in his bosom too strong to be 
checked. A priest was sent for, and he was soon awed into 
a state of submissive repentance. For about an hour before 
his death he sang an harmonious Halleluja, calculated to 
usher him into the other world.’ Joe Vernon heard Arne 
sing this ‘harmonious Halleluja,’ singing which he expired 
on March 5, 1778. It was only in the year that Arne died 
that the British Parliament passed the first Act of Toleration 
towards Catholics, rendering them capable of acquiring real 
property, whether by inheritance or purchase. Yet the 

nalty for not ‘conforming’ still remained on the Statute 

k, and in 1782 an instance of the law being enforced 
occurred in Yorkshire. —Yours faithfully, 
W. H. GRATTAN-FLOobD. 

July 12, 1910. 


A MUSICIAN’S HOLIDAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—Will you permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to ‘The Musicians’ Holiday’ to be held on the 
North Coast of Ireland under the auspices of the Home 
Music Study Union from September 3 to 13 next? 
Combining as it does the attraction of fine scenery, the open 
air, informal lectures on music and recitals and the freest of 
good fellowship, it shou'd, I think, make a strong appeal to 
both amateur and professional musicians, both ladies and 
gentlemen. The effort is entirely a voluntary one, and the 
lecturers—Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Mr. Rutlan:! Boughton, Mr. 
Thomas J. Hoggett and Mr. Percy A. Scholes—all give 
their services. Any music-lover is welcome, whether a 
member of the Home Music Study Union or not. I shall be 
delighted to send a copy of the circular to any of your readers 
who desire it. I may add that the willing co-operation of 
numerous helpers has enabled us to make the cost of the 
holiday a very small one, and that there are cheap fares 
from most parts of the country. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. LAWRENCE. 
(Hon. General Secretary.) 


49, West Cliff Terrace, 
Harrogate. 
July 14, 1910. 


TALLIS’S CANON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—A peculiarity in Tallis’s well-known Canon, usually 
sung to Bishop Ken’s evening hymn ‘ Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night,” has just been pointed out to me. I wonder if it 
is generally known. It is this: each of the four strains of 
which it is made up consists of the same chords and 
progressions as the other three strains, so that two, three, or 
all the four could be sung or played simultaneously, if the 
second chord of the tune were slightly altered as follows : 


It wonld be interesting to know if a copy exists in this form, 
and also if there are other tunes with this remarkable 

uliarity. Would it be considered allowable to print 
uture copies with this slight alteration ? 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ALFRED Epwarp IzarD, at Kingsgate, near Broadstairs, 
Kent, on July 11. The news of the death of this able 
musician at the early age of forty-seven came asa shock to the 
deceased’s numerous professional and other friends. A nervous 
breakdown had afflicted him last summer, and he retired 
to Kingsgate to recruit. After a time he regained strength, 
but in the spring he suffered a relapse which ended in a 
peaceful death. Mr. Izard became a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1878, making the pianoforte his 
principal study. He became a sub-professor in 1883, and a 
full professor in 1885, and that post he held until his decease. 
He was a very skilful accompanist, and his services in this 
direction were therefore greatly valued by professional 
singers. He had many social qualities that endeared him 
to a large circle of friends who are now saddened by his 
death, and whose sincere sympathy will be extended to 
his bereaved wife and children. Mr. Izard was a nephew 
of Mr. Frederick Walker, who deeply iaments his loss. 


ARTHUR HEW DALRYMPLE PRENDERGAST, on July 13, at 
57, Cromwell Road, Kensington, aged seventy-seven. Mr. 
Prendergast was a well-known figure at musical gatherings, 
more especially those concerned with English music in 
particular. He was one of the first, if not actually the first, 
to introduce Elgar’s choral music into London, he having 
conducted Miss Holland’s choir at a performance of ‘The 
Black Knight,’ given in May, 1895. He had considerable gifts 
as a composer. He won the Madrigal Society’s prizes in 
1880 and in 1889. He was educated for the law, but he 
abandoned this career in order to devote himself to music. 
He was born on June 28, 1833. 


Herr HANs SiMROcCK, at Berlin, on June 26. The 
deceased, who was born in 1861, had been for nine years 
the head of the music-publishing firm of Simrock. 


Louts-ALBERT BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY, on June 4, at 
Vernouillet (Seine-et-Oise). Born at Nantes on February 2, 
840, he became a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he studied composition under Ambroise Thomas. In 1862 
he obtained the Prix de Rome. He is best known through 
his studies on the folk-music of Greece and Brittany. He 
was appointed professor of musical history at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1878, and held the post for thirty years. 


HorraTt Dr. ALoys OsRIST, on June 29, at Stuttgart. 
From 1895-1900 he was first conductor at the Stuttgart Court 
ra. He afterwards devoted himself to musico 
scientific studies, and acted as ‘ Custos’ to the Liszt Museum 
in Weimar. He was also a very active member of the 
executive committee of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein. 


A series of twelve festival concerts will be given by the 
orchestra of the Konzertverein Munich, in the new Music 
Festival Hall of the Munich Exhibition, from August 5 to 
September 4, with Ferdinand Léwe as director. The pro- 
gramme will include the whole of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
and twelve other Symphonies by Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Bruckner and Liszt. Prospectuses and further information 
may be had from the office of the Music Festivals, also from 
the Travellers’ Bureau, Schencker & Co., Munich.——The 
first French musical festival in Munich will be held in the 
Exhibition from September 18 to 20, under the patronage 
of the Société francaise des Amis de la Musique. The 
object of this festival is to show for the first time in 
foreign territory the development of French classical and 
modern composition. The festival will consist of three 
orchestral concerts and two matinées of chamber-music. 
The management of the Munich Court Opera has arranged 
for two performances. The most prominent _French 
composers, directors, instrumental and vocal soloists will 
participate, also the Munich Madrigal-Vereinigung and the 


Mus. Bac. (Oxon.). 


Munich Tonkiinstler-Orchester. 
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Unfortunately the existing laws utterly debarred Catholics 
from making due testamentary provisions, and therefore 
Arne conformed. However, in his last illness he sent for 
Father Peter Browne, senior chaplain of the Sardinian 
Embassy at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was received back 
into the Catholic church. I may also observe that in the 
same year (1778) Father Browne received the Rev. George 
Chamberlayne, Fellow and Bursar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, into the Church. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings, in his article on Arne in the 
current issue (July-September) of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine 
of the International Musical Society,’ amply sustains my 
views, and he quotes from ‘a trustworthy contemporary 
writer’ as follows: ‘In his last stage, the dormant seeds 
of early maxims revived in his bosom too strong to be 
checked. A priest was sent for, and he was soon awed into 
a state of submissive repentance. For about an hour before 
his death he sang an harmonious Halleluja, calculated to 
usher him into the other world.’ Joe Vernon heard Arne 
sing this ‘harmonious Halleluja,’ singing which he expired 
on March 5, 1778. It was only in the year that Arne died 
that the British Parliament passed the first Act of Toleration 
towards Catholics, rendering them capable of acquiring real 
property, whether by inheritance or purchase. Yet the 

nalty for not ‘conforming’ still remained on the Statute 

k, and in 1782 an instance of the law being enforced 
occurred in Yorkshire. —Yours faithfully, 
W. H. GRATTAN-FLOobD. 

July 12, 1910. 


A MUSICIAN’S HOLIDAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—Will you permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to ‘The Musicians’ Holiday’ to be held on the 
North Coast of Ireland under the auspices of the Home 
Music Study Union from September 3 to 13 next? 
Combining as it does the attraction of fine scenery, the open 
air, informal lectures on music and recitals and the freest of 
good fellowship, it shou'd, I think, make a strong appeal to 
both amateur and professional musicians, both ladies and 
gentlemen. The effort is entirely a voluntary one, and the 
lecturers—Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Mr. Rutlan:! Boughton, Mr. 
Thomas J. Hoggett and Mr. Percy A. Scholes—all give 
their services. Any music-lover is welcome, whether a 
member of the Home Music Study Union or not. I shall be 
delighted to send a copy of the circular to any of your readers 
who desire it. I may add that the willing co-operation of 
numerous helpers has enabled us to make the cost of the 
holiday a very small one, and that there are cheap fares 
from most parts of the country. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. LAWRENCE. 
(Hon. General Secretary.) 


49, West Cliff Terrace, 
Harrogate. 
July 14, 1910. 


TALLIS’S CANON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—A peculiarity in Tallis’s well-known Canon, usually 
sung to Bishop Ken’s evening hymn ‘ Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night,” has just been pointed out to me. I wonder if it 
is generally known. It is this: each of the four strains of 
which it is made up consists of the same chords and 
progressions as the other three strains, so that two, three, or 
all the four could be sung or played simultaneously, if the 
second chord of the tune were slightly altered as follows : 


It wonld be interesting to know if a copy exists in this form, 
and also if there are other tunes with this remarkable 

uliarity. Would it be considered allowable to print 
uture copies with this slight alteration ? 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ALFRED Epwarp IzarD, at Kingsgate, near Broadstairs, 
Kent, on July 11. The news of the death of this able 
musician at the early age of forty-seven came asa shock to the 
deceased’s numerous professional and other friends. A nervous 
breakdown had afflicted him last summer, and he retired 
to Kingsgate to recruit. After a time he regained strength, 
but in the spring he suffered a relapse which ended in a 
peaceful death. Mr. Izard became a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1878, making the pianoforte his 
principal study. He became a sub-professor in 1883, and a 
full professor in 1885, and that post he held until his decease. 
He was a very skilful accompanist, and his services in this 
direction were therefore greatly valued by professional 
singers. He had many social qualities that endeared him 
to a large circle of friends who are now saddened by his 
death, and whose sincere sympathy will be extended to 
his bereaved wife and children. Mr. Izard was a nephew 
of Mr. Frederick Walker, who deeply iaments his loss. 


ARTHUR HEW DALRYMPLE PRENDERGAST, on July 13, at 
57, Cromwell Road, Kensington, aged seventy-seven. Mr. 
Prendergast was a well-known figure at musical gatherings, 
more especially those concerned with English music in 
particular. He was one of the first, if not actually the first, 
to introduce Elgar’s choral music into London, he having 
conducted Miss Holland’s choir at a performance of ‘The 
Black Knight,’ given in May, 1895. He had considerable gifts 
as a composer. He won the Madrigal Society’s prizes in 
1880 and in 1889. He was educated for the law, but he 
abandoned this career in order to devote himself to music. 
He was born on June 28, 1833. 


Herr HANs SiMROcCK, at Berlin, on June 26. The 
deceased, who was born in 1861, had been for nine years 
the head of the music-publishing firm of Simrock. 


Louts-ALBERT BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY, on June 4, at 
Vernouillet (Seine-et-Oise). Born at Nantes on February 2, 
840, he became a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he studied composition under Ambroise Thomas. In 1862 
he obtained the Prix de Rome. He is best known through 
his studies on the folk-music of Greece and Brittany. He 
was appointed professor of musical history at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1878, and held the post for thirty years. 


HorraTt Dr. ALoys OsRIST, on June 29, at Stuttgart. 
From 1895-1900 he was first conductor at the Stuttgart Court 
ra. He afterwards devoted himself to musico 
scientific studies, and acted as ‘ Custos’ to the Liszt Museum 
in Weimar. He was also a very active member of the 
executive committee of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein. 


A series of twelve festival concerts will be given by the 
orchestra of the Konzertverein Munich, in the new Music 
Festival Hall of the Munich Exhibition, from August 5 to 
September 4, with Ferdinand Léwe as director. The pro- 
gramme will include the whole of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
and twelve other Symphonies by Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Bruckner and Liszt. Prospectuses and further information 
may be had from the office of the Music Festivals, also from 
the Travellers’ Bureau, Schencker & Co., Munich.——The 
first French musical festival in Munich will be held in the 
Exhibition from September 18 to 20, under the patronage 
of the Société francaise des Amis de la Musique. The 
object of this festival is to show for the first time in 
foreign territory the development of French classical and 
modern composition. The festival will consist of three 
orchestral concerts and two matinées of chamber-music. 
The management of the Munich Court Opera has arranged 
for two performances. The most prominent _French 
composers, directors, instrumental and vocal soloists will 
participate, also the Munich Madrigal-Vereinigung and the 


Mus. Bac. (Oxon.). 


Munich Tonkiinstler-Orchester. 
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FOUR WEEKS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON: 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF A GERMAN MUSICIAN. 
By PROFESSOR THEODOR MULLER-REUTER, OF CREFELD. 


It was with the object of making historical researches in 
the musical archives of the British Museum, and of learning 
something of the actualities of London’s musical and concert 
life during its season, that I visited the metropolis in a of 
this year. In a stay of four weeks it is manifestly impossible, 
even with the best will in the world and the exercise of the 

test energy, to arrive at a conclusion on London’s 
musical activities that can in any way be regarded as final 
and all-embracing. Nevertheless, performances in concert 
hall and theatre, and constant intercourse with distinguished 
English artists, professors, composers and others of the 
musical world have contributed to produce a number of 
impressions which may not be without a certain value. It 
is therefore with the greatest pleasure that, in compliance 
with the courteous request of the editor of this journal, I 
now set my impressions on paper, at the same time asking 
that what I have written may not be considered in any sense 
a treatise on English, or even London, musical life. 


LONDON AS A MUSICAL CENTRE. 


For a long period London, that marvel of cities, has 
been during the season the all-compelling magnet to the 
leading musical artists of all countries. Here composers, 
conductors, virtuosi, and singers have sought and found that 
hearty recognition which leads to both artistic and financial 
success. Germany, the land of music far excellence, has 
always contributed a specially large contingent of musical 
visitors, while the free import of German music into England 
has ever flourished, carrying with it many and unquestionable 
benefits. In fact, a careful observer cannot fail to notice 
that for many years there has existed between England and 
Germany a musical reciprocity which has been made possible 
largely through increased musical activity in England. A 
generation of native, highly capable musicians has sprung 
up, and conspicuous in the forefront stand artists who 
compete with the best that Germany and the Continent can 
produce. Contemporary British composers are making 
their foothold in Germany ever surer, and in the realm of 
choral music Englishmen ioe achieved lasting success. In 
this connection special mention must be made of Sir Edward 
Elgar, whose orchestral works also have a prominent place 
in German programmes ; indeed, his Symphony in A flat 
(Op. 55)—a very important work, the first German 
ee of which was conducted by Arthur Nikisch in 

rlin—will certainly be performed several times in Germany 
next winter. I must not omit mention of those other 
eminent musicians, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and Sir Charles Stanford. 

English virtuosi and singers are not very well known to 
German audiences, but judging by the excellent performances 
I have heard, the visits of English artists to Germany 
will certainly be more numerous in the near future. The 
competitions of German male-voice choirs have their English 
parallel in the important mixed-choir competitions, the 
influence of which on English music is of much greater 
value than that of German male-voice competitions on music 
of the Fatherland. That the guantity of music given in a 
city of seven millions—the Mecca of artists of every civilised 
nation—is greater than in Berlin, is natural, but to me the 
guality also appeared higher. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL AND LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS. 


As a conductor, I found most to interest me in the 
orchestras of London, of which I heard three in 
the following order—Queen’s Hall, Philharmonic and 
London Symphony. In addition to these, I made the 
acquaintance of the opera orchestras of Covent Garden and 
His Majesty’s Theatre (the Beecham Orchestra), and the 
orchestras of the Empire and Palace Theatres of Varieties. 

t us consider the concert orchestras first. 
first impression is of the wonderful orchestral tone, 
which without any doubt exceeds that of our German 


orchestras in its round, full quality. This beauty of tone has 


something bewitching in it, the purity of intonationisexcellent, 


of string and wind tone alike in #/ and 7 is so perfect that one 
could almost say that the wind tone is embraced by the 
strings. This perfect blending is not due to the disposition 
of the orchestra, which is in the form of a fan and not 
wedge-shaped as is usual in Germany; for at Covent 
Garden and His Majesty’s Theatres, where the orchestras are 
of course differently disposed, the same peculiarity is 
noticeable. The most important factor in the production of 
so beautiful a tone seems to be the string quartet, in which 
the bowing suggests the influence of the French school. 
The welcome, too, which London orchestras give their 
conductor when he comes on to the platform is a pleasing 
feature: there is respect on both sides, an earnest of 
harmonious working. The London Symphony (103 
members) seems to stand at the head of the three 
orchestras. I had the opportunity of studying their quick 
readiness in accompaniment both at concerts and rehearsals. 
(To avoid misunderstanding, I may add that I heard the 
Queen’s Hall and Philharmonic orchestras each at one 
concert only, and the London Symphony at several.) Two 
works for pianoforte and orchestra by Hinton and Delafosse 
(performed at different concerts) were easily mastered each 
at one reheagsal in spite of their many rhythmical difficulties ; 
and experience has shown that the capability of an orchestra 
and the extent of its musical knowledge are best evidenced 
by its elasticity and power of adaptation in accompaniment. 
An equally high standard was attained in Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte concerto in B flat minor, played by Katherine 
Goodson and Lambrino. Of pure orchestral performances, 
I would mention first Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ as a 
pattern of tonal beauty, and with it the last move- 
ment of Brahms’s fourth Symphony, the Passacaglia, 
which under Nikisch’s master-hand seemed to lose its 
austere colour, and was played with the utmost verve. 
Among other works given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra were Tchaikovsky’s fourth and Beethoven's 
seventh symphonies, Brahms’s ‘ Haydn variations,’ the 
‘Coriolan’ and ‘Euryanthe’ overtures, a new symphony 
by the young Russian composer M. Steinberg, and several 
compositions by Wagner. With the exception of the 
symphonies by Beethoven and Steinberg, which were 
conducted by Albert Coates—known in Germany through 
his work as conductor at Elberfeld and Mannheim—every- 
thing was in the hands of Arthur Nikisch, with whose 
absolute mastery of the orchestra it was difficult for the 
younger artist to compete. The favour shown to Russian 
music cannot fail to strike the German musician. In five 
concerts Tchaikovsky’s Symphonies Nos. 4 and 6, the 
Pianoforte concerto (twice), and symphonies by Rachmaninoff 
and Steinberg were performed. The ‘ Pathetic’ symphony 
was played by Henry J. Wood with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra at the impressive memorial service to the late 
King Edward. Three thousand people in deepest mourning, 
the ladies’ head-dresses presenting a swaying sea of black 
feathers and ribbons—the absence of applause—the visible 
emotion of the soloist, Madame Ada Crossley—Chopin’s 
Funeral March received standing at the commencement of 
the programme, and at the close ‘God Save the King ’— 
between them Mendelssohn’s aria from ‘Elijah,’ ‘O rest 
in the Lord’ and Sullivan’s aria ‘And God shall wipe 
away all tears,’ Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music, and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony—made a moving and 
fitting tribute to the memory of the dead ruler, ‘the visibly 
beloved’ of his sorrowing people. The ‘Pathetic’ symphony 
hardly seemed appropriate to the reverent feeling and 
sadness pervading the audience, at least as regards 
the two middle movements, which are certainly not 
in keeping with the expression of mourning. The Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, especially the wind, revelled in it. Every 
conductor knows that uncomfortable place in the first 
movement, where the melody in D major played by the 
clarinet is taken up in the lower register by the bassoon. 
It would be impossible to imagine a nearer approach to a 
perfect blend of tone between the two instruments than was 
obtained on this occasion. The ‘empo adopted for the 


One’s | second movement, and the s¢refto at the end of the third are 


open to question, and the climax of the first movement did 
not attain the tremendous effect possible. But these details 
in no way detract from the very high opinion I formed of 
the orchestra’s work, which, in the fullest sense of the word, 


and the orchestral discipline truly remarkable. The blending | was excellent. 
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this year. In a stay of four weeks it is manifestly impossible, 
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For a long period London, that marvel of cities, has 
been during the season the all-compelling magnet to the 
leading musical artists of all countries. Here composers, 
conductors, virtuosi, and singers have sought and found that 
hearty recognition which leads to both artistic and financial 
success. Germany, the land of music far excellence, has 
always contributed a specially large contingent of musical 
visitors, while the free import of German music into England 
has ever flourished, carrying with it many and unquestionable 
benefits. In fact, a careful observer cannot fail to notice 
that for many years there has existed between England and 
Germany a musical reciprocity which has been made possible 
largely through increased musical activity in England. A 
generation of native, highly capable musicians has sprung 
up, and conspicuous in the forefront stand artists who 
compete with the best that Germany and the Continent can 
produce. Contemporary British composers are making 
their foothold in Germany ever surer, and in the realm of 
choral music Englishmen ioe achieved lasting success. In 
this connection special mention must be made of Sir Edward 
Elgar, whose orchestral works also have a prominent place 
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(Op. 55)—a very important work, the first German 
ee of which was conducted by Arthur Nikisch in 

rlin—will certainly be performed several times in Germany 
next winter. I must not omit mention of those other 
eminent musicians, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Alexander 
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English virtuosi and singers are not very well known to 
German audiences, but judging by the excellent performances 
I have heard, the visits of English artists to Germany 
will certainly be more numerous in the near future. The 
competitions of German male-voice choirs have their English 
parallel in the important mixed-choir competitions, the 
influence of which on English music is of much greater 
value than that of German male-voice competitions on music 
of the Fatherland. That the guantity of music given in a 
city of seven millions—the Mecca of artists of every civilised 
nation—is greater than in Berlin, is natural, but to me the 
guality also appeared higher. 
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As a conductor, I found most to interest me in the 
orchestras of London, of which I heard three in 
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London Symphony. In addition to these, I made the 
acquaintance of the opera orchestras of Covent Garden and 
His Majesty’s Theatre (the Beecham Orchestra), and the 
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t us consider the concert orchestras first. 
first impression is of the wonderful orchestral tone, 
which without any doubt exceeds that of our German 


orchestras in its round, full quality. This beauty of tone has 
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of string and wind tone alike in #/ and 7 is so perfect that one 
could almost say that the wind tone is embraced by the 
strings. This perfect blending is not due to the disposition 
of the orchestra, which is in the form of a fan and not 
wedge-shaped as is usual in Germany; for at Covent 
Garden and His Majesty’s Theatres, where the orchestras are 
of course differently disposed, the same peculiarity is 
noticeable. The most important factor in the production of 
so beautiful a tone seems to be the string quartet, in which 
the bowing suggests the influence of the French school. 
The welcome, too, which London orchestras give their 
conductor when he comes on to the platform is a pleasing 
feature: there is respect on both sides, an earnest of 
harmonious working. The London Symphony (103 
members) seems to stand at the head of the three 
orchestras. I had the opportunity of studying their quick 
readiness in accompaniment both at concerts and rehearsals. 
(To avoid misunderstanding, I may add that I heard the 
Queen’s Hall and Philharmonic orchestras each at one 
concert only, and the London Symphony at several.) Two 
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(performed at different concerts) were easily mastered each 
at one reheagsal in spite of their many rhythmical difficulties ; 
and experience has shown that the capability of an orchestra 
and the extent of its musical knowledge are best evidenced 
by its elasticity and power of adaptation in accompaniment. 
An equally high standard was attained in Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte concerto in B flat minor, played by Katherine 
Goodson and Lambrino. Of pure orchestral performances, 
I would mention first Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ as a 
pattern of tonal beauty, and with it the last move- 
ment of Brahms’s fourth Symphony, the Passacaglia, 
which under Nikisch’s master-hand seemed to lose its 
austere colour, and was played with the utmost verve. 
Among other works given by the London Symphony 
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absolute mastery of the orchestra it was difficult for the 
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music cannot fail to strike the German musician. In five 
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was played by Henry J. Wood with the Queen’s Hall 
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King Edward. Three thousand people in deepest mourning, 
the ladies’ head-dresses presenting a swaying sea of black 
feathers and ribbons—the absence of applause—the visible 
emotion of the soloist, Madame Ada Crossley—Chopin’s 
Funeral March received standing at the commencement of 
the programme, and at the close ‘God Save the King ’— 
between them Mendelssohn’s aria from ‘Elijah,’ ‘O rest 
in the Lord’ and Sullivan’s aria ‘And God shall wipe 
away all tears,’ Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music, and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony—made a moving and 
fitting tribute to the memory of the dead ruler, ‘the visibly 
beloved’ of his sorrowing people. The ‘Pathetic’ symphony 
hardly seemed appropriate to the reverent feeling and 
sadness pervading the audience, at least as regards 
the two middle movements, which are certainly not 
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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The Philharmonic Society is in an enviable position. It 

is in its ninety-eighth season, has a guarantee fund of 
£2,566, and over four hundred subscribers who contribute 
about £1,300. With such resources, something may be 
done by the Society even in expensive London! The most 
important work in the seventh concert of the season was 
Rachmaninoff’s voluminous Symphony in E minor ; Liszt’s 
first Rhapsody, served up by Arthur Nikisch ‘with a little 
red pepper,’ ended the programme. The orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society is closely connected with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, as may be gathered from the lists of 
their respective members. Fifty-six artists of the London 
Symphony Orchestra—among them the best of the wind— 
belong also to the Philharmonic. _ It is not easy to perceive any 
difference in the standard of their performances; and if 
I am inclined to give the London Symphony first place, it 
must not be forgotten that, as I have already remarked, 
I heard them four times and the Philharmonic only once. 
From this it is evident that the London Symphony Orchestra 
plays more often together, and thus more readily achieves 
perfect unanimity and balance. The accompanying powers 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra showed themselves in Ernest 
Schelling’s ‘ Fantastic Suite’ for pianoforte and orchestra to 
be on the same high level as those of the London Symphony 
Orchestra ; the work seemed to me, after one hearing, a 


than in Germany would naturally be wrong; but it 
would appear that in England there are not so many 
opportunities of hearing chamber music, and _ conse. 
— the appetite is not sated. A glance at the 
xerman music calendar will show that in Berlin there are 
thirty-two societies which give chamber music concerts, 
Ysiiye and Pugno naturally play Beethoven sonatas 
differently from Joachim and d’Albert, but the readings of 
the two artists of the French school were full of charm. 
Among the pianists I heard, first mention must be made 
of Rosenthal and Katherine Goodson; indeed, the latter 
must to-day be counted among the foremost in her branch 
of the profession. A serious appreciation of Pachmann’s 
art is, in spite of his beautiful touch, rendered difficult 
by his gesticulations. Schelling and Delafosse were very 
interesting as composers; I have already spoken of 
their suites. Mary Dvorak played for no apparent reason 
Liszt’s transcription of the ‘Tannhiauser’ overture. If it must 
be played, it is surely better in the hands of a man. A 
young generation of native lady pianists has studied under 
and been brought out by Mr. Tobias Matthay, whose pupils, 
Myra Hess, Hilda Saxe, and Gertrude Peppercorn gave 
ample evidence of the great ability of their teacher. 


COSMOPOLITAN LONDON, 


Concert life in London is essentially international ; every 


noteworthy addition to music literature, and I must say the | civilized nation sends its artists. To make the acquaintance 
same of the works by Hinton and Delafosse in similar | of English, French, Belgian, American, Russian, German, 


form. In Rachmaninoff's Symphony the wind players again 
excelled ; I am sorry that I have no space in this article to 
mention them separately. In Liszt’s Rhapsody, Nikisch 
played just as he pleased with the orchestra. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA. 


Another concert Orchestra, the New Symphony, I 
unfortunately had no opportunity of hearing, but I attended 

rformances at Covent Garden and His Majesty’s Theatre. 

was extremely sorry that the master, Hans Richter, was 
not conducting at Covent Garden. Herr von Schuch was 
taking his place, and directed ‘Tristan and Isolda.’ With 
regard to the ensemble, the performance at Covent Garden 
was not to be compared with the performances at Dresden, 
where I have heard the work several times under von Schuch. 
There his virtuosity as a conductor meets with a very 
different response from the orchestra. However, this is no 
detriment to the Covent Garden Orchestra, seeing that the 
Court Orchestra in Dresden has many years’ experience 
of and intimate acquaintance with their conductor’s slightest 
movements and changes of facial expression. The same 
sonority of the strings was apparent both here and at 
His Majesty’s; it is obviously a speciality of London 
orchestras, and German conductors, as well as orchestral 
players, can learn much from it. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA, 


A new undertaking, the Thomas Beecham Opera Comique 
season, at His Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, opened its 
doors for the first time in May. In England, theatres are 
heavily handicapped, for there is no State subsidy, whilst 
the municipal theatre is unknown ; but if soloists, chorus 
and orchestra remain on the same high level as in this, 
Mr. Beecham’s first season, it is possible that the under- 
taking may survive. Thomas Beecham conducted 
Offenbach’s ‘ Tales of Hoffmann’ with considerable energy. 
He certainly believes in Hans von Biilow’s don mot ‘In the 
beginning was rhythm.’ I was very glad to make the 
acquaintance of Stanford’s romantic comic opera ‘ Shamus 
O’Brien,’ the performance of which, however, was not so 
good as that of the ‘Tales of Hoffmann.’ The opera has 
been given in Breslau, but on account of its political subject 
is hardly likely to find a permanent place in German 
repertoires. 

CONCERTS, 


To return to the concert-hall. Pugno and Ysiiye played in 
Queen’s Hall, at three o'clock in the afternoon, three 
Beethoven Pianoforte and Violin sonatas. There was an 
attentive audience of nearly 2,000 people, many of whom 


Bohemian, and Hungarian singers, virtuosi, composers and 
conductors, in the limited time at my command, was to me 
a matter for congratulation, not only from the pleasure that 
the opportunity afforded, but also from the instruction 
derived from the experience. When to this I add, and 
with tbe fullest conviction, that there was nothing inferior, 
I give to my readers a true, if somewhat inadequate 
picture, of my hastily-gathered impressions. The inter- 
national character of London’s concert life is best made 
clear to those not intimately connected with it either 
by business or profession, by a number of names taken at 
random: Nikisch, Wood, Coates, von Schuch, Beecham, 
Rosenthal, Lambrino, Katherine Goodson, Hinton, 
Schelling, Delafosse, Elena Gerhardt, Ida Reman, Ada 
Crossley, Pauline Donalda, Susan Strong, Olga de la Bruyére, 
Gerardy, Zimbalist, Burrian, van Rooy, Steinberg, Rach- 
maninoff, &c. Of composers, I have only mentioned those 
now living. It is indeed a many-sided picture, and there may 
be a certain danger for native art in these widely varying 
influences ; at least, much that I heard seemed to suggest this, 
but the experiences and impressions of four weeks are by no 
means sufhcient to afford convincing proof. To sum up, I left 
London with the knowledge that English orchestral per- 
formances are on a very high level, that English composers 
are well able to hold their own, and that the rising 
generation of English virtuosi and singers is more than very 
capable. Taken all together, it must with pleasure be 
admitted that a German musician can to-day learn a 
great deal in London, the centre of English life and thought. 
After a most enjoyable visit, I left the city of cities, full of 
gratitude for the hospitality shown me by all the artists with 
whom I had been fortunate enough to come in contact. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDATION STONE LAID. 


On July 14, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal laid the 
foundation stone of the new building of the Royal Academy 
of Music in Marylebone Road. The occasion was a land- 
mark in the history of the Academy, and in this connection 
some brief historical particulars may be of interest. The 
inception and carrying out of the scheme for a National 
School of Music were largely due to the zeal of John Fane 
(Lord Burghersh), eleventh Earl of Westmorland. The 
Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1822 and opened 
on March 24, 1823, under the patronage of King George iV., 
who became a benefactor to the Institution by an annual 
donation of 100 guineas. Both this patronage and con- 
tribution were continued by King William IV., by whose 


had brought the music with them. To assume from the | command a Handel Festival was held in Westminster Abbey 
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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The Philharmonic Society is in an enviable position. It 

is in its ninety-eighth season, has a guarantee fund of 
£2,566, and over four hundred subscribers who contribute 
about £1,300. With such resources, something may be 
done by the Society even in expensive London! The most 
important work in the seventh concert of the season was 
Rachmaninoff’s voluminous Symphony in E minor ; Liszt’s 
first Rhapsody, served up by Arthur Nikisch ‘with a little 
red pepper,’ ended the programme. The orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society is closely connected with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, as may be gathered from the lists of 
their respective members. Fifty-six artists of the London 
Symphony Orchestra—among them the best of the wind— 
belong also to the Philharmonic. _ It is not easy to perceive any 
difference in the standard of their performances; and if 
I am inclined to give the London Symphony first place, it 
must not be forgotten that, as I have already remarked, 
I heard them four times and the Philharmonic only once. 
From this it is evident that the London Symphony Orchestra 
plays more often together, and thus more readily achieves 
perfect unanimity and balance. The accompanying powers 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra showed themselves in Ernest 
Schelling’s ‘ Fantastic Suite’ for pianoforte and orchestra to 
be on the same high level as those of the London Symphony 
Orchestra ; the work seemed to me, after one hearing, a 


than in Germany would naturally be wrong; but it 
would appear that in England there are not so many 
opportunities of hearing chamber music, and _ conse. 
— the appetite is not sated. A glance at the 
xerman music calendar will show that in Berlin there are 
thirty-two societies which give chamber music concerts, 
Ysiiye and Pugno naturally play Beethoven sonatas 
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COSMOPOLITAN LONDON, 
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noteworthy addition to music literature, and I must say the | civilized nation sends its artists. To make the acquaintance 
same of the works by Hinton and Delafosse in similar | of English, French, Belgian, American, Russian, German, 


form. In Rachmaninoff's Symphony the wind players again 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA. 
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rformances at Covent Garden and His Majesty’s Theatre. 
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THE BEECHAM OPERA, 
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CONCERTS, 
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of Music in Marylebone Road. The occasion was a land- 
mark in the history of the Academy, and in this connection 
some brief historical particulars may be of interest. The 
inception and carrying out of the scheme for a National 
School of Music were largely due to the zeal of John Fane 
(Lord Burghersh), eleventh Earl of Westmorland. The 
Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1822 and opened 
on March 24, 1823, under the patronage of King George iV., 
who became a benefactor to the Institution by an annual 
donation of 100 guineas. Both this patronage and con- 
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exceeded £8,000, were equally divided between the Academy 
and three other musical organizations. Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII. were no less generous in their relations 
to the Academy, and the tale of Royal patronage is carried 
continuously from the foundation to the present day by the 
message from His Majesty King George that was read at the 
ceremony. Since the death of H.R.H. The I Juke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, in 1900, the office of President has been 
held by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
whom the recent national bereavement prevented from laying 
the new foundation stone. 

The musical work of the Academy was from the outset 
governed by methods which hold down to the present day ; 
that is, the educational results were solidified and brought 
before the public eye by frequent concerts and operatic 
performances. An orchestra composed of students always 
assisted at these gatherings. The Associated Board was 
formed in 1889, under the Presidency of H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, by the union of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music 2s an examining 
body. The constant increase in the number of students 
necessitated more than one extension of the premises of the 
Academy, the most recent addition being that of No. 6, 
Tenterden Street, in 1892. Over 6,000 students have 
received musical training at the Academy, and over 500 
are now in attendance. The popular and gifted Principal, 
Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, has held office since 
1888. His predecessors since the foundation were 
Dr. William Crotch, 1823; Mr. Cipriani Potter, 1832 ; 
Mr. Charles Lucas, 1859; Sir William Sterndale Bennett, 
1866 ; and Sir George A. Macfarren, 1875. 

The expiration of the lease afforded an opportunity for the 
change of premises that has long been felt to be necessary. 
The site in Marylebone Road, hitherto occupied by the 
Marylebone Charity School for Girls, was chosen on account 
of its many advantages, among which accessibility may be 
mentioned. The new building, designed by Messrs. Ernest 
George & Yeates, will consist of a central block with two 
wings. The east wing will contain the concert hall, 
122 feet long by 45 feet wide, which will be provided with a 
fine organ by Messrs. Norman & Beard, the gift of Mrs. 
Threlfall, in memory of her husband, the late Mr. Thomas 
Threlfall, for many years chairman of the committee of 
management. The difficult problem of deadening sound 
will be studied in the construction of floors and partitions, 
and double doors will be arranged to all the rooms. The 
contractors, Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone, 
have engaged to finish their work by June 30, 1911. 

The function, which had as its central point the laying of the 
foundation-stone by Lord Strathcona, was a brilliant success, 
in the credit of which the weather claimed a share. The 
large number of guests included, besides those mentioned 
below as contributing speeches, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Ernest Clarke, Dr. Cowen, Mr. Edward 
German, Dr. Charles Harriss, Sir A. Paolo Tosti, Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Frederick Corder, other 
professors at the Academy, and many other people eminent 
in the musical world. The dedication service was conducted 
by the Bishop of Kensington and Dr. Morrison, Rector of 
St. Marylebone. Alderman E. E. Cooper, chairman of the 
managing committee, read the following letter : 


* Royal Pavilion, Aldershot, /z/y 12. 


‘Dear Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE,—I have com- 
municated to The King the contents of yourletter of yesterday. 
His Majesty is very glad to consent to become Patron of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and trusts that the new building 
of the Academy—the foundation-stone of which is to be laid 
on Thursday next—will soon be completed and that the 
useful work of the Academy will increase and prosper in its 
new home. 

* Yours very truly, 
‘ ARTHUR BIGGE.’ 


and the following telegram from the Duke of Connaught : 


‘Congratulate you on stone of our new building being laid. 
Sorry it was impossible for me to perform the ceremony.’ 


_ Lord Strathcona having laid the stone, gave an address, 


Academy since its foundation. He said: Generations of men 

eminent in the musical world had benefited by the educational 

facilities which it afforded. The increasing number of pupils 

desirous of profiting by the benefits offered rendered the 

accommodation cramped, and the provision of a new building 

absolutely necessary. The new building would have 

ample accommodation, and would be fitted in every way to 

meet the requirements of those using it. Under its improved 

conditions the Academy might even make an advance on the 

work of the past, excellent as that work had been. 

Lord Kilmorey, in moving a vote of thanks to Lord 

Strathcona, mentioned that Mrs. Threlfall had promised to 

give an organ for the concert-room in memory of her late 

husband. 

Sir George Donaldson seconded the motion, which was 

adopted. 

Mr. Alderman Cooper said he had received an interesting 

communication from Lady Rose Weigall, the last surviving 

child of the founder of the Royal Academy of Music. She 

wished to express the pleasure it had been to her to read of 

the many developments of the institution which was so very 

near to her father’s heart, and for which he worked so 

indefatigably. Very few of those who worked with him 

could be alive now, but it was pleasing to feel that his name 

was revered and honoured. Lady Rose Weigall telegraphed 

regretting her inability to be present, but stated that her son 

would represent her. 

He then moved a vote of thanks to the Bishop of 
Kensington and Dr. Morrison, which was seconded by 
Mr. E. Nicholls and carried. 

he Bishop of Kensington, in reply, said he was glad that 

the site was to be utilised, not for another gigantic block of 
red-brick flats, but for the home of the mistress of all the 

Arts, of the queen of all the sciences and of that music 
without which the world would be a dreary desert 
indeed. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered the following address : 
* We have been honoured by the gracious encouragement 
of our Patron The King; by the warm congratulations of 
our president, the Duke of Connaught; the good will of 
many generous friends of music is with us ; and the founder 
of the Academy may be said to have spoken to us, through 
his child. 

‘It is now the musician’s privilege to finally express the 
fervent hope that the spirit of our beloved and divine Art 
may enter with us, and continue to dwell in the house that 
is to rest on this stone. 

‘This exhilarating—and, I confess to me— uplifting 
moment has long been looked forward to, long honestly 
and patiently prepared for. And now that it has come, now 
that the ideal has at last hardened into an accomplished 
fact, we must remember that although the Academy has 
done its appointed duty—and done it well, I venture to 
think—for eighty-eight years, its work may be truly said 
to be only beginning, because it is entering upon a lease 
of new life, upon a fresh career with even higher hopes, 
aspirations, and desires to be useful. And these expectations 
will call for the unabated, nay, the increased energy, 
determination and enthusiasm of all who earnestly wish to 
see them fully realised. And I have no fear that any of 
these necessary qualities will be lacking, either in the near or 
the distant future. 

‘It would be pleasant just now to look forward and think 
of all the good work which will be done on this spot ; yet 
awhile, I sincerely trust, by ourselves, and in years to come 
by others who are to follow us and carry it on in the same 
keen and zealous spirit. But this is not the time to indulge 
in mere day-dreams. The present moment plainly and 
sternly tells us that it must be ours to earn and keep the 
confidence, esteem and friendship of all those who love and 
who would uphold the honour of English music. 

‘Ours to realise the great privilege we enjoy in being 
joined to others in a united endeavour to heighten its value, 
to press on its happily increasing recognition, and to firmly 
establish its future renown. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Lest I be tempted to say more, 
I shall take the liberty of breaking in upon the solemnity of 
this auspicious occasion, and call upon our fellow-students in 
music, and this assemblage generally, to exercise their vocal 
powers and give three ringing cheers for the old and the new 


in which he pointed out the excellent work carried on by the 
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King Edward VII. were no less generous in their relations 
to the Academy, and the tale of Royal patronage is carried 
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Coburg and Gotha, in 1900, the office of President has been 
held by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
whom the recent national bereavement prevented from laying 
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The musical work of the Academy was from the outset 
governed by methods which hold down to the present day ; 
that is, the educational results were solidified and brought 
before the public eye by frequent concerts and operatic 
performances. An orchestra composed of students always 
assisted at these gatherings. The Associated Board was 
formed in 1889, under the Presidency of H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, by the union of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music 2s an examining 
body. The constant increase in the number of students 
necessitated more than one extension of the premises of the 
Academy, the most recent addition being that of No. 6, 
Tenterden Street, in 1892. Over 6,000 students have 
received musical training at the Academy, and over 500 
are now in attendance. The popular and gifted Principal, 
Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, has held office since 
1888. His predecessors since the foundation were 
Dr. William Crotch, 1823; Mr. Cipriani Potter, 1832 ; 
Mr. Charles Lucas, 1859; Sir William Sterndale Bennett, 
1866 ; and Sir George A. Macfarren, 1875. 

The expiration of the lease afforded an opportunity for the 
change of premises that has long been felt to be necessary. 
The site in Marylebone Road, hitherto occupied by the 
Marylebone Charity School for Girls, was chosen on account 
of its many advantages, among which accessibility may be 
mentioned. The new building, designed by Messrs. Ernest 
George & Yeates, will consist of a central block with two 
wings. The east wing will contain the concert hall, 
122 feet long by 45 feet wide, which will be provided with a 
fine organ by Messrs. Norman & Beard, the gift of Mrs. 
Threlfall, in memory of her husband, the late Mr. Thomas 
Threlfall, for many years chairman of the committee of 
management. The difficult problem of deadening sound 
will be studied in the construction of floors and partitions, 
and double doors will be arranged to all the rooms. The 
contractors, Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone, 
have engaged to finish their work by June 30, 1911. 

The function, which had as its central point the laying of the 
foundation-stone by Lord Strathcona, was a brilliant success, 
in the credit of which the weather claimed a share. The 
large number of guests included, besides those mentioned 
below as contributing speeches, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Ernest Clarke, Dr. Cowen, Mr. Edward 
German, Dr. Charles Harriss, Sir A. Paolo Tosti, Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Frederick Corder, other 
professors at the Academy, and many other people eminent 
in the musical world. The dedication service was conducted 
by the Bishop of Kensington and Dr. Morrison, Rector of 
St. Marylebone. Alderman E. E. Cooper, chairman of the 
managing committee, read the following letter : 


* Royal Pavilion, Aldershot, /z/y 12. 


‘Dear Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE,—I have com- 
municated to The King the contents of yourletter of yesterday. 
His Majesty is very glad to consent to become Patron of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and trusts that the new building 
of the Academy—the foundation-stone of which is to be laid 
on Thursday next—will soon be completed and that the 
useful work of the Academy will increase and prosper in its 
new home. 

* Yours very truly, 
‘ ARTHUR BIGGE.’ 


and the following telegram from the Duke of Connaught : 


‘Congratulate you on stone of our new building being laid. 
Sorry it was impossible for me to perform the ceremony.’ 


_ Lord Strathcona having laid the stone, gave an address, 


Academy since its foundation. He said: Generations of men 

eminent in the musical world had benefited by the educational 

facilities which it afforded. The increasing number of pupils 

desirous of profiting by the benefits offered rendered the 

accommodation cramped, and the provision of a new building 

absolutely necessary. The new building would have 

ample accommodation, and would be fitted in every way to 

meet the requirements of those using it. Under its improved 

conditions the Academy might even make an advance on the 

work of the past, excellent as that work had been. 

Lord Kilmorey, in moving a vote of thanks to Lord 

Strathcona, mentioned that Mrs. Threlfall had promised to 

give an organ for the concert-room in memory of her late 

husband. 

Sir George Donaldson seconded the motion, which was 

adopted. 

Mr. Alderman Cooper said he had received an interesting 

communication from Lady Rose Weigall, the last surviving 
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wished to express the pleasure it had been to her to read of 
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could be alive now, but it was pleasing to feel that his name 
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the site was to be utilised, not for another gigantic block of 
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indeed. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered the following address : 
* We have been honoured by the gracious encouragement 
of our Patron The King; by the warm congratulations of 
our president, the Duke of Connaught; the good will of 
many generous friends of music is with us ; and the founder 
of the Academy may be said to have spoken to us, through 
his child. 
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fervent hope that the spirit of our beloved and divine Art 
may enter with us, and continue to dwell in the house that 
is to rest on this stone. 

‘This exhilarating—and, I confess to me— uplifting 
moment has long been looked forward to, long honestly 
and patiently prepared for. And now that it has come, now 
that the ideal has at last hardened into an accomplished 
fact, we must remember that although the Academy has 
done its appointed duty—and done it well, I venture to 
think—for eighty-eight years, its work may be truly said 
to be only beginning, because it is entering upon a lease 
of new life, upon a fresh career with even higher hopes, 
aspirations, and desires to be useful. And these expectations 
will call for the unabated, nay, the increased energy, 
determination and enthusiasm of all who earnestly wish to 
see them fully realised. And I have no fear that any of 
these necessary qualities will be lacking, either in the near or 
the distant future. 

‘It would be pleasant just now to look forward and think 
of all the good work which will be done on this spot ; yet 
awhile, I sincerely trust, by ourselves, and in years to come 
by others who are to follow us and carry it on in the same 
keen and zealous spirit. But this is not the time to indulge 
in mere day-dreams. The present moment plainly and 
sternly tells us that it must be ours to earn and keep the 
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who would uphold the honour of English music. 

‘Ours to realise the great privilege we enjoy in being 
joined to others in a united endeavour to heighten its value, 
to press on its happily increasing recognition, and to firmly 
establish its future renown. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Lest I be tempted to say more, 
I shall take the liberty of breaking in upon the solemnity of 
this auspicious occasion, and call upon our fellow-students in 
music, and this assemblage generally, to exercise their vocal 
powers and give three ringing cheers for the old and the new 


in which he pointed out the excellent work carried on by the 
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The following selection of music: Overture, ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
(German); Grand March, ‘Imperial’ (Neville Flux) ; 
incidental music, ‘Henry VIII.’ (Sullivan); Overture, 
‘The golden dawn’ (Corder), and the accompaniments to 
the hymns—‘ Angel-voices, ever singing ’ and ‘ Now thank we 
all our God ’—were played by the Royal Artillery Band, under 
the direction of Mr. R. Neville Flux. An eight-part choral 
song, ‘My soul would drink those echoes,’ especially 
composed for the occasion by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was 
sung with impressive effect by a choir of students. 

The annual distribution of prizes took place at the Scala 
Theatre on July 21. Mrs. E. E. Cooper performed the 
ceremony. 


DR. BUCK ON THE VALUE OF MUSICAL 
LEARNING. 


Dr. Percy Buck, the newly-appointed Professor of Music 
at Dublin University, gave his first public lecture in that 
capacity at Trinity College on June 27. His subject was 
‘The value of musical learning,’ which he discussed in 
abstract and general terms and with an elegance of diction 
that widened his appeal beyond the circle of the musically 
gifted. The substance of his remarks was as follows : 

What does the Art of Music owe to learning, and, whatever 
the debt may be, would the art be better or worse without it ? 
The debt is overwhelming and unpayable ; it has never been 
repudiated by any considerable musician ; and the present 
chaotic condition of musical production and criticism is due 
very largely to the restiveness and insincerity of those who, 
in disowning the slow and laborious development of past 
centuries, are playing unconsciously the part of Mrs. 
Partington by their denial of the whole principle of evolution. 
It must be admitted that in the past the attitude of the 
normal learned musician has been too often conservative to 
the point of stagnation. Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, 
Brahms, to mention a few, were condemned, and some lived 
to see their persecutors dismissed in ridicule. The fault of 
their detractors was that they were exclusively men of 
learning. To-day, however, it would be difficult to name 
any man of learning to whom is attached the discredit of 
stagnation. 

There are those who do not love the somewhat overbearing 
blatancy of Strauss, or the often perverse ingenuity of Max 
Reger, or even the twilight harmonies of Debussy ; but if 
any critic were to found his disapproval on the fact that in 
enlarging boundaries the fences had been broken (and this 
was the beginning and end of the charges against Beethoven, 
for example), then such a critic would have to hand in his 
credentials amid universal laughter. Music, like almost 
every other branch of human activity, is both a Science and 
an Art. The duties of a musical scientist are two-fold. He 
may be a pioneer, or he may fill the humbler réle of collating 
the works of the creators as soon as the experiments of the 
greater minds have been crystallized into idiom for ordinary 
usage. Even were we to grant that musical learning had 
rendered no service beyond the collation or systematic 
arrangement of knowledge, is there not a case to be made 
out for it? It has been abused for the invention of petti- 
fogging rules ; yet, though rules have been laid down with 
undiscriminating assurance and held to with inartistic 
pertinacity, what is a rule in music or in anything else but 
an induction from the best usage? Without discriminating 
exegesis the work of genius will either bear no seed, or else 
will raise that most sterile of all crops, a school of imitators, 
who reproduce the eccentricity of their model without 
divining his inspiration. On the scientific side alone it is 
as necessary to take stock of one’s position in art as in 
commerce. It requires men learned in the best sense to 
do so, and that did no other merit attach to them they 
would, by this one duty, justify their existence and discredit 
the somewhat contemptuous estimation in which they have 
been held. 

Music is, and must remain for ever, primarily an appeal to 
the emotions ; but that appeal must always be, as it always 
has been, under conscious and intelligent direction and 
control. A composer does not draw his work from his 
brain as you pull a thread of silk from a cocoon ; no work, 
however inspired, issues from the human mind fully and 
finally equipped. For a composition is inevitably twofold— 
it consists of an idea plus a development. Of more it may 


and generally does consist, but this is the irreducible 
minimum; and whether we are dealing with a Ninth 
Symphony or with a simple chant there must be originally 
an idea, and subsequently a deliberate arrangement and 
subordination of the whole to its adequate presentation 
and development. No one really denies this, not even 
those iconoclasts who flock to the standard of any new 
usical prophet, provided only he disowns the past. But 
what these anarchists fail to see is the dilemma which is so 
apparent to the wider view. Granted that music is an 
emotional appeal made consciously intelligent, we may 
admit their claim that no mere exhibition of learning, 
however interesting, can possibly be in itself beautiful or 
desirable gua music ; but they must admit our claim that the 
same conclusion is true of any music which, divorced from 
intellectual control, makes its appeal to the emotions 
alone. For it is only the directed and purposeful effort 
of man that can take an idea and so clothe it with flesh 
and blood that a living organism emerges from what 
might have remained only a beautiful mask. Learning 
and theory, of the right kind, are no analytical device 
whereby the essence of genius is extracted and the tyro 
taught to manipulate the tricks of the trade. Rather 
do they, as I claimed at first, collate the works of genius, 
show you how the great minds worked, and sow seed which, 
though condemned by its detractors for failing to raise up 
fresh genius—a task it never set itself—is yet responsible for 
all criticism which can be called true, and all appreciation 
which can be called discriminating. Musical learning is not 
a question of figured basses, of fugue and canon and double 
counterpoint—these are the mere grammar to be assimilated 
before a student can be called equipped as a craftsman and 
assayer. They train the mind in dealing in the rough 
with the materials of which works of art are made: they 
systematize knowledge so that it can with sureness dissociate 
the false and true. Without this equipment in some degree 
one’s opinions on music become mere personal predilections, 
worthless and haphazard odzter dicta. Why is it that so 
few have any glimmering of the essential difference between 
good and bad music? Why is it that people confound the 
dull with the good, and take it for granted that a heavy 
oratorio is probably ‘better’ music than a light comic opera? 
It is because the musical education of most people, including 
even the bulk of professional musicians, has been on its 
theoretical side a mere filling the mind with facts in a manner 
exactly equivalent to putting them into cold storage. Facts, 
to become learning, must be co-ordinated, and learning, to 
become fertile, must be applied, re-adjusted and imparted. 
For a human being’s value in this world, as far as the Goddess 
of Learning is concerned, is simply his value as a passer-on 
or a distributor of knowledge as opposed to a pigeon-hole of 
isolated facts. 

It is often asked by those interested in music but not 
technically conversant with its developments, what is the 
main battle-ground of the struggle now going on between 
the old and the new? It is undoubtedly the question of 
what is known as ‘ Form’ or ‘ Design.’ There is a passage 
in De Quincey’s ‘Essay on Conversation’ which will illustrate 
the direction of this contest. He is contrasting the different 
methods of setting forth a subject, and takes, as his two 
typical exponents, Johnson and Burke. With Dr. Johnson, 
he says, you feel that the scheme of presentation had been 
so carefully thought out that, when the statement is finished, 
there has been said nothing which was not in the speaker's 
mind at the outset. That is, in music, of course, the method 
of the accepted classical model, Beethoven. With Burke, on 
the other hand, we have the method of flashing improvisation. 
Starting with a given topic, and with perhaps a 
definite preconceived attitude towards it, Burke would 
throw a brilliant searchlight on to one facet of the subject 
after another, until some overpoweringly eloquent climax 
was reached, making the whole organic by the fact that 
each thought followed the last in logical sequence, but giving 
the impression that each burning sentence had been welded 
on the spur of the moment, and that the creation had taken 
place in front of you, not, as in the case of Dr. Jolson, 
before even the preamble. That is, I take it, roughly 
the method of Tchaikovsky. No doubt, theorists were 
in the last century too narrow, in that they demanded 
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The following selection of music: Overture, ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
(German); Grand March, ‘Imperial’ (Neville Flux) ; 
incidental music, ‘Henry VIII.’ (Sullivan); Overture, 
‘The golden dawn’ (Corder), and the accompaniments to 
the hymns—‘ Angel-voices, ever singing ’ and ‘ Now thank we 
all our God ’—were played by the Royal Artillery Band, under 
the direction of Mr. R. Neville Flux. An eight-part choral 
song, ‘My soul would drink those echoes,’ especially 
composed for the occasion by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was 
sung with impressive effect by a choir of students. 
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ceremony. 
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Dr. Percy Buck, the newly-appointed Professor of Music 
at Dublin University, gave his first public lecture in that 
capacity at Trinity College on June 27. His subject was 
‘The value of musical learning,’ which he discussed in 
abstract and general terms and with an elegance of diction 
that widened his appeal beyond the circle of the musically 
gifted. The substance of his remarks was as follows : 

What does the Art of Music owe to learning, and, whatever 
the debt may be, would the art be better or worse without it ? 
The debt is overwhelming and unpayable ; it has never been 
repudiated by any considerable musician ; and the present 
chaotic condition of musical production and criticism is due 
very largely to the restiveness and insincerity of those who, 
in disowning the slow and laborious development of past 
centuries, are playing unconsciously the part of Mrs. 
Partington by their denial of the whole principle of evolution. 
It must be admitted that in the past the attitude of the 
normal learned musician has been too often conservative to 
the point of stagnation. Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, 
Brahms, to mention a few, were condemned, and some lived 
to see their persecutors dismissed in ridicule. The fault of 
their detractors was that they were exclusively men of 
learning. To-day, however, it would be difficult to name 
any man of learning to whom is attached the discredit of 
stagnation. 

There are those who do not love the somewhat overbearing 
blatancy of Strauss, or the often perverse ingenuity of Max 
Reger, or even the twilight harmonies of Debussy ; but if 
any critic were to found his disapproval on the fact that in 
enlarging boundaries the fences had been broken (and this 
was the beginning and end of the charges against Beethoven, 
for example), then such a critic would have to hand in his 
credentials amid universal laughter. Music, like almost 
every other branch of human activity, is both a Science and 
an Art. The duties of a musical scientist are two-fold. He 
may be a pioneer, or he may fill the humbler réle of collating 
the works of the creators as soon as the experiments of the 
greater minds have been crystallized into idiom for ordinary 
usage. Even were we to grant that musical learning had 
rendered no service beyond the collation or systematic 
arrangement of knowledge, is there not a case to be made 
out for it? It has been abused for the invention of petti- 
fogging rules ; yet, though rules have been laid down with 
undiscriminating assurance and held to with inartistic 
pertinacity, what is a rule in music or in anything else but 
an induction from the best usage? Without discriminating 
exegesis the work of genius will either bear no seed, or else 
will raise that most sterile of all crops, a school of imitators, 
who reproduce the eccentricity of their model without 
divining his inspiration. On the scientific side alone it is 
as necessary to take stock of one’s position in art as in 
commerce. It requires men learned in the best sense to 
do so, and that did no other merit attach to them they 
would, by this one duty, justify their existence and discredit 
the somewhat contemptuous estimation in which they have 
been held. 

Music is, and must remain for ever, primarily an appeal to 
the emotions ; but that appeal must always be, as it always 
has been, under conscious and intelligent direction and 
control. A composer does not draw his work from his 
brain as you pull a thread of silk from a cocoon ; no work, 
however inspired, issues from the human mind fully and 
finally equipped. For a composition is inevitably twofold— 
it consists of an idea plus a development. Of more it may 


and generally does consist, but this is the irreducible 
minimum; and whether we are dealing with a Ninth 
Symphony or with a simple chant there must be originally 
an idea, and subsequently a deliberate arrangement and 
subordination of the whole to its adequate presentation 
and development. No one really denies this, not even 
those iconoclasts who flock to the standard of any new 
usical prophet, provided only he disowns the past. But 
what these anarchists fail to see is the dilemma which is so 
apparent to the wider view. Granted that music is an 
emotional appeal made consciously intelligent, we may 
admit their claim that no mere exhibition of learning, 
however interesting, can possibly be in itself beautiful or 
desirable gua music ; but they must admit our claim that the 
same conclusion is true of any music which, divorced from 
intellectual control, makes its appeal to the emotions 
alone. For it is only the directed and purposeful effort 
of man that can take an idea and so clothe it with flesh 
and blood that a living organism emerges from what 
might have remained only a beautiful mask. Learning 
and theory, of the right kind, are no analytical device 
whereby the essence of genius is extracted and the tyro 
taught to manipulate the tricks of the trade. Rather 
do they, as I claimed at first, collate the works of genius, 
show you how the great minds worked, and sow seed which, 
though condemned by its detractors for failing to raise up 
fresh genius—a task it never set itself—is yet responsible for 
all criticism which can be called true, and all appreciation 
which can be called discriminating. Musical learning is not 
a question of figured basses, of fugue and canon and double 
counterpoint—these are the mere grammar to be assimilated 
before a student can be called equipped as a craftsman and 
assayer. They train the mind in dealing in the rough 
with the materials of which works of art are made: they 
systematize knowledge so that it can with sureness dissociate 
the false and true. Without this equipment in some degree 
one’s opinions on music become mere personal predilections, 
worthless and haphazard odzter dicta. Why is it that so 
few have any glimmering of the essential difference between 
good and bad music? Why is it that people confound the 
dull with the good, and take it for granted that a heavy 
oratorio is probably ‘better’ music than a light comic opera? 
It is because the musical education of most people, including 
even the bulk of professional musicians, has been on its 
theoretical side a mere filling the mind with facts in a manner 
exactly equivalent to putting them into cold storage. Facts, 
to become learning, must be co-ordinated, and learning, to 
become fertile, must be applied, re-adjusted and imparted. 
For a human being’s value in this world, as far as the Goddess 
of Learning is concerned, is simply his value as a passer-on 
or a distributor of knowledge as opposed to a pigeon-hole of 
isolated facts. 

It is often asked by those interested in music but not 
technically conversant with its developments, what is the 
main battle-ground of the struggle now going on between 
the old and the new? It is undoubtedly the question of 
what is known as ‘ Form’ or ‘ Design.’ There is a passage 
in De Quincey’s ‘Essay on Conversation’ which will illustrate 
the direction of this contest. He is contrasting the different 
methods of setting forth a subject, and takes, as his two 
typical exponents, Johnson and Burke. With Dr. Johnson, 
he says, you feel that the scheme of presentation had been 
so carefully thought out that, when the statement is finished, 
there has been said nothing which was not in the speaker's 
mind at the outset. That is, in music, of course, the method 
of the accepted classical model, Beethoven. With Burke, on 
the other hand, we have the method of flashing improvisation. 
Starting with a given topic, and with perhaps a 
definite preconceived attitude towards it, Burke would 
throw a brilliant searchlight on to one facet of the subject 
after another, until some overpoweringly eloquent climax 
was reached, making the whole organic by the fact that 
each thought followed the last in logical sequence, but giving 
the impression that each burning sentence had been welded 
on the spur of the moment, and that the creation had taken 
place in front of you, not, as in the case of Dr. Jolson, 
before even the preamble. That is, I take it, roughly 
the method of Tchaikovsky. No doubt, theorists were 
in the last century too narrow, in that they demanded 
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DR. BUCK ON THE VALUE OF MUSICAL LEARNING— 
(Continued from page 510). 
an almost servile obedience to the methods of Johnson and 
Beethoven, and are now right in recognising the logical 
structure in the other process. 

Musical learning presents yet another aspect in its value 
as a moral discipline. We have all come across the young 
pianist who, though anxious to attain efficiency, declines the 
drudgery of technical practice in the vain hope that some 
short cut to skill will miraculously appear. Whatever pity 
or sympathy we may have for such a one, we can have little 
belief in the real earnestness of an ambition which refuses to 
undergo the necessary toil: and we further recognise that 
such a character is the very one that is in want of the 
discipline which the dignity of effort brings in its train. 

To adapt a passage from the philosopher William James, 
theoretical as much as practical work in music engenders 
a habit of observation, a knowledge of the difference 
between accuracy and vagueness, an insight into nature’s 
complexity, and into the inadequacy of written signs to 
express completely the composer's conception, which, once 
wrought into the mind, remain there as lifelong possessions. 
It confers precision, because if you are writing down a chord 
you must make it definitely right or definitely wrong ; and 
it gives honesty, because when you express yourself by making 
a thing instead of talking about it, it becomes impossible to 
dissimulate your vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity. 
Musical learning has been not always in the past on the side 
of progress ; but there will always be a need for it s> long as 
it recognises that its sphere is not dictatorial but auxiliary. 
For we must remember that whilst every step of progress is 
necessarily a step forward on the main road, yet, in all 
branches of life, innumerable steps forward are made which 
afterwards prove to have been along barren side tracks, or, 
if on the main road, have to be painfully retraced. And if 
we are not to be at the mercy of every plausible charlatan, 
of every brilliant anarchist, and of every misguided genius, 
what can save us so surely as a body of solid opinion 
disseminated through the land, learned without being dry- 
as-dust, liberal without being gullible, conservative without 
being stagnant? Such a time of crisis has, in the judgment 
of not a few, now arrived, and a good part of Europe would 
seem, musically, to be losing its head. Yet many, if not 
most, music-lovers, however open-armed to new sensations, 
would not willingly see every landmark removed and every 
idol dethroned ; and to such I appeal for a consideration of 
those more moderate views which, even in these days of 
extremes, cannot disown the whole evolution and develop- 
ment of that Art which is at once our mistress and our 
handmaid. 


THE WESLEY COMMEMORATION SERVICE. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, ST. PETER’s Day, JUNE 29. 

This memorable service, given in honour of one of 
England’s greatest musical worthies, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
was well designed, and was carried out with due dignity. 
A special choir, which included many well-known musicians 
and amateurs, was organized and rehearsed by Sir Frederick 
Bridge. A large and representative congregation attended, 
and it was obvious that the whole service made a deep 
impression. 

The selection of music was an admirably representative 
one. It was not possible to include all Wesley’s master- 
pieces and satisfy all tastes. But some regret is permissible 
that so typical an example of his genius as the anthem 
‘Wash me throughly’ was not chosen. 

The opening voluntary was an Andante in E flat, from the 
set of pieces composed by Wesley for a chamber organ, and 
dedicated to Lady Acland. This was sympathetically 
played by Dr. Alcock, who accompanied throughout the 
service. The anthems, ‘O Lord, my God’ (unaccompanied) 
and ‘ Ascribe unto the Lord’ were next very finely sung. 
The service proper was shortened from the order given in 
the book by commencing at the first Lord’s Prayer, and the 
versicles and responses were sung according to Tallis’s 
festival use. 

Psalms Ixxxiv. and cl. were set respectively to a chant 
in D, by Wesley, and the ‘Grand chant’ (‘ Mr. Pelham 
Humphry’), the version of the latter being in accordance 


For the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, Wesley’s fine setting 
in E was, of course, selected. After the third Collect three 
anthems were sung: ‘ All go unto one place,’ ‘ Cast me not 
away,’ and ‘The Wilderness.” The impressive and trul 
poetic character of the first-named anthem was fully realieed, 
With the grief of a nation’s loss still clinging around al] 
hearts, and the tombs of its illustrious dead before all eyes, 
this anthem struck a peculiarly significant and soul-stirring 
note. The immortal ‘Wilderness’ of necessity found a place 
in the scheme. The full choral portions were well sung, 
but some of the solo and quartet portions of the anthem 
were disappointing. 

After an address by the sub-Dean, which we report below, 
the great anthem ‘O Lord, Thou art my God’ was given, 
This was the composer’s ‘ exercise’ on taking his accumulated 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music at Oxford, in 1839, 
and is justly considered a monument of artistic conception and 
contrapuntal skill. The remaining numbers of the selection 
were the well-known Easter anthem, ‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father,’ the hymn ‘ Brief life is here our portion,’ to the 
well-known tune ‘ Aurelia,’ and the anthem ‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul.’ After the Blessing a four-fold Amen, 
adapted by Sir Frederick Bridge from Wesley for the 
service, was impressively sung, and while the immense 
congregation dispersed, Dr. J. K. Pyne (of Manchester) 
played the Introduction and Fugue in C sharp minor. 
Unfortunately, however, the effect of a great portion of this 
fine piece was somewhat marred by an obstinate cipher. 

It remains to add that Sir Frederick Bridge conducted 
throughout the service with his usual energy and decision, 
and that the tasteful and finely-played organ accompaniments 
of Dr. Alcock were a memorable feature. 


RECITAL OF WESLEY’S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS, 


A most appropriate and interesting adjunct to the 
service was provided in the form of an organ recital from 
the works of the composer, which took place at the Abbey 
in the evening. 

In these days, when recital programmes exhibit some- 
what too decided a tendency to lighter forms of organ 
composition and to orchestral transcriptions, Wesley’s pieces 
are none too frequently heard. It was a great pleasure, 
therefore, to lovers of the more solid style of music, to spend 
a profitable hour in listening to them on this occasion. 

With a keen sense of the fitness of things, Sir Frederick 
Bridge had invited the co-operation at the recital of 
well-known organists who were either former pupils 
of Wesley, or who are at present holders of cathedral 
and church appointments with which he was identified. 
Former pupils were represented by Dr. K. Pyne 
(of Manchester) and Mr. T. E. Aylward (of Cardiff, and 
formerly of Llandaff and Chichester) ; while the cathedral 
and church appointments were represented by Dr. G. R. 
Sinclair (Hereford), Dr. E. C. Bairstow (Leeds Parish 
Church), Dr. W. Prendergast (Winchester), and Dr. A. H. 
Brewer (Gloucester). 

These gentlemen, with Sir Frederick Bridge and 
Dr. Alcock (Chapel Royal, and assistant-organist of the 
Abbey), ably performed an interesting programme to a large 
and attentive body of listeners, which included many well- 
known organists and other members of the musical profession. 
The abilities of some of the performers are too well known 
to require any comment, but as Mr. Aylward is seldom heard 
in London, we may say that we were not a little impressed 
with his sympathetic and temperamental rendering of the 
beautiful Andante cantabile in G. aa 
Dr. Alcock’s well-wrought and clever extemporization on 
themes from the anthems ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul and 
‘Wash me throughly’ is also worthy of special mention. 

The full programme was as follows : 


Played by 
Choral Song and Fugue .. os ee .. Dr, J. K. Pyne. 
Air with variations, in F sharp minor .. Dr, W. PRENDERGAST. 
Andante in E flat .. e Dr. A. H. Brewer. 


Themes from Dr. S. S.\ w, G, Aucock. 
Collection in aid of the Organists’ Benevolent League. 
Andante cantabile in G .. os on -. Mr. T. E, AVLWARD. 
Air composed for Holsworthy Church Bells Dr. G. R. SINCLAIR. 
National Anthem, with Fugue... .. Sir Frepertck Bripce, 


with an MS. of the Restoration period in the British Museum. 


M.V.O., M.A., MUS.D. 
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DR. BUCK ON THE VALUE OF MUSICAL LEARNING— 
(Continued from page 510). 
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The sub-Dean of the Abbey, Dr. Robinson Duckworth, 
chose for his text: ‘ Let us now praise famous men. . 
such as thought out musical tunes and set forth verses in 
writing.’ After tracing the history and achievements of 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s ancestors, Dr. Duckworth said 
that the late Edward Dannreuther had described the 
brilliant father and son as ‘ by far the weightiest composers 
who wrote for the Anglican Church service at a period 
when English music in general was ata low ebb.’ ‘ They 
tower,’ he said, ‘above all their contemporaries, and in 
their particular department, in which they are by no means 
imitators, they need not shun comparison with Continental 
celebrities such as Spohr, or even with such a master as 
Mendelssohn.’ 

Of Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s personality much might be 
said, for it was of no ordinary type. He was conspicuously 
endowed with the strenuous qualities of his family, and there- 
fore not a very tractable member of the cathedral bodies to 
which he belonged, for he had set his heart upon drastic 
reforms and changes, some of which were no doubt needed, 
and he was impatient of delay or opposition. Consequently 
his life was too often embittered by collision with Deans and 
Chapters, precentors and publishers. Those, however, who 
were admitted to intimate acquaintance have borne witness 
to the genuine kindness of his nature, the wide range of his 
knowledge, and the charms of his conversation. In Exeter 
Cathedral there was a tablet to his memory inscribed with 
these words: ‘This monument has been placed here by 
friends as an expression of high esteem for his personal 
worth, and in admiration of his great musical genius.’ But 
agreater monument than any which friends could erect he 
had created for himself in the imperishable works which he 
had left behind. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley was born in London on 
August 14, 1810. He died at Gloucester on April 19, 1876, 
aged sixty-five. A long sketch of his life, with two 
portraits, appeared in the J/usical Times for May, June 


and July, 1900. 


YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL, JULY 20, 21. 


As York has not held a musical festival since 1835, the 
scheme worked out so admirably this year may be regarded 
asanew one. Given a commodious arena for performances 
on a large scale, a first-rate chorus, a fine professional 
symphony orchestra, the best of British solo singers, a 
distinguished pianist, an astutely devised programme calcu- 
lated to satisfy a large conservative clientéle and yet to 
provide some interest for the blasé critic, a highly capable 
local conductor aided by some of the best-known British 
composers, and a large well-to-do class to appeal to for financial 
support and personal attendance, and we have the factors 
which go to the making of a successful festival, all of which 
were happily in evidence at York. 

Mr. T. Tertius Noble, as everyone knows, is the 
organist at the Minster, and it was he who set the ball 
rolling. He is entitled to much congratulation on the 
result of his labours. 

The choir consisted of about 400 voices, and was, we 
understand, formed entirely from local resources : a fact that 
isa striking tribute to the musical capacity of the district. 
The tone was on the whole fine and blendful. Each part 
was well equipped, and in turn distinguished itself. The basses 
seemed relatively somewhat deficient in sonority and rich- 
ness. The execution was always very musicianly and fluent, 
and revealed highly capable training. There were not many 
thrilling moments or much high colour in great climaxes ; in 
fact, some restraint seemed to be intentional. The band 
was excellent. The Queen’s Hall Orchestra supplied the 
wind, and the strings were mainly furnished by the best 
northern orchestras. Mr. Rawdon Briggs was the leader. 
The soloists were Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Herbert Brown, and, for the 
pianoforte concertos, Miss Fanny Davies. 

All the performances were held in a great hall used 
ordinarily for exhibitions. This arena provided ample 
accommodation, and, what was very welcome, plenty of 
Space and fresh air. But it cannot be said that it was 
acoustically an ideal apartment. In accordance with a 
custom difficult to upset, the expensive seats were the worst 
and the cheap seats the best for hearing. 


Four concerts were given on the two days. At the first 
the programme was miscellaneous. It was largely an Elgar 
selection, inasmuch as four of the seven items were his 
compositions, namely, Overture ‘ Cockaigne,’ ‘ Enigma 
variations’ (very finely played), the ‘Sea-pictures’ songs 
(which served to display Miss Lett’s fine voice and style), 
and the ‘Wand of youth’ (No. 2) suite. The composer 
conducted. Miss Fanny Davies gave a charming perform- 
ance of Mozart’s G major (Kéchel 453) Pianoforte concerto, 
Bach’s Concerto in G for strings was played, and Mr. 
Herbert Brown sang with great effect a ‘Song of the Genie’ 
for baritone and orchestra, -composed by Mr. Granville 
Bantock to words written by Helen F. Bantock. 

On the evening of July 20, ‘ Elijah’ was given before an 
immense audience. The performance does not call for 
special remark. With such resources and an alert conductor 
the work went smoothly, and created its customary effect. 

On the morning of the second day the concert was entirely 
orchestral, and only one piece of new music was brought 
forward. Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora (No. 3) overture, Schubert’s 
‘ Unfinished’ and Wagner’s ‘ Tannhaiiser’ overture wer 1 
well played, and an exceptionally fine performance of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto was given by Miss Fanny 
Davies. The novelty was a setting, for tenor solo and 
orchestra, of Tennyson’s poem ‘The dying swan,’ by 
Dr. Hathaway, who conducted. The music displayed some 
expressive power and musicianship, and the solo was well 
sung by Mr. Elwes. The remaining number was 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, in E minor, which was 
also successfully presented. Mr. Noble conducted, and 
exhibited his capacity as an orchestral chef. 

At the final concert given on the evening of the second 
day, the chief work performed was Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf,’ a 
cantata in which the composer has embodied some of his 
most powerful and imaginative thoughts. The performance 
under the composer was an excellent one, although now 
and then the chorus-singing seemed formal. A suite of 
dramatic dances, by Granville Bantock, was performed for 
the first time under the composer. The dances are 
distinguished by the names Snake, Sappho, Veil and Dagger. 
All four were announced for performance, but the second 
was omitted. Those that were heard displayed Professor 
Bantock’s elegant and delicate fancy in orchestration to 
great advantage. Each dance has a poetic basis of much 
interest, which is admirably mirrored in the music. 

The last item on the programme was a selection from the 
York Pageant music composed by Mr. Noble. This included 
instrumental movements and choruses. The music displayed 
the facility and musicianship of the composer, and very happily 
concluded the festival. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON, 
His Majesty’s THEATRE. 

Since our last report of this opera season, the chief works 
produced have been Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ Johann 
Strauss’s farcical opera ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ and most notably 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ Feuersnot.’ Mr. Beecham is evidently a 
man of his word, and is determined to live up to his very 
attractive prospectus. 

‘cos? FAN TUTTE’ (THEY ALL DO IT). 

This is one of the lightest of Mozart’s dramatic works. 
The libretto deals with a farcical story in which the constancy 
of two sisters is tried by their lovers disguising themselves 
as new suitors. The music is as merry as the story, and the 
whole work provides delightful entertainment. The dialogue 
of the English version used was by Mr. Percy Greenbank, 
and the words of the lyrics were those by the Rev. 
Marmaduke Browne, printed in Novello’s edition. The 
opera was produced on June 27, under the personal direction 
of Mr. Beecham, with the following admirable cast : 

{sidora } Sisters : Ladies of Ferrara... 
Despina, their waiting maid .. ae .. Beatrice La Palme, 
Ferrando, an Officer, in love with Dorabella Walter Hyde. 
Gratiano, an Officer, in love with Isidora .. Frederic Austin. 
Don Alfonso, an old philosopher Lewys James. 

The performance was first-rate in every particular. The 
ladies concerned showed their capacity to enter into the style 
of Mozart’s beautiful music, and Mr. Walter Hyde and 
Mr. Frederic Austin not only sang well, but lived up to 
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The sub-Dean of the Abbey, Dr. Robinson Duckworth, 
chose for his text: ‘ Let us now praise famous men. . 
such as thought out musical tunes and set forth verses in 
writing.’ After tracing the history and achievements of 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s ancestors, Dr. Duckworth said 
that the late Edward Dannreuther had described the 
brilliant father and son as ‘ by far the weightiest composers 
who wrote for the Anglican Church service at a period 
when English music in general was ata low ebb.’ ‘ They 
tower,’ he said, ‘above all their contemporaries, and in 
their particular department, in which they are by no means 
imitators, they need not shun comparison with Continental 
celebrities such as Spohr, or even with such a master as 
Mendelssohn.’ 

Of Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s personality much might be 
said, for it was of no ordinary type. He was conspicuously 
endowed with the strenuous qualities of his family, and there- 
fore not a very tractable member of the cathedral bodies to 
which he belonged, for he had set his heart upon drastic 
reforms and changes, some of which were no doubt needed, 
and he was impatient of delay or opposition. Consequently 
his life was too often embittered by collision with Deans and 
Chapters, precentors and publishers. Those, however, who 
were admitted to intimate acquaintance have borne witness 
to the genuine kindness of his nature, the wide range of his 
knowledge, and the charms of his conversation. In Exeter 
Cathedral there was a tablet to his memory inscribed with 
these words: ‘This monument has been placed here by 
friends as an expression of high esteem for his personal 
worth, and in admiration of his great musical genius.’ But 
agreater monument than any which friends could erect he 
had created for himself in the imperishable works which he 
had left behind. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley was born in London on 
August 14, 1810. He died at Gloucester on April 19, 1876, 
aged sixty-five. A long sketch of his life, with two 
portraits, appeared in the J/usical Times for May, June 


and July, 1900. 


YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL, JULY 20, 21. 


As York has not held a musical festival since 1835, the 
scheme worked out so admirably this year may be regarded 
asanew one. Given a commodious arena for performances 
on a large scale, a first-rate chorus, a fine professional 
symphony orchestra, the best of British solo singers, a 
distinguished pianist, an astutely devised programme calcu- 
lated to satisfy a large conservative clientéle and yet to 
provide some interest for the blasé critic, a highly capable 
local conductor aided by some of the best-known British 
composers, and a large well-to-do class to appeal to for financial 
support and personal attendance, and we have the factors 
which go to the making of a successful festival, all of which 
were happily in evidence at York. 

Mr. T. Tertius Noble, as everyone knows, is the 
organist at the Minster, and it was he who set the ball 
rolling. He is entitled to much congratulation on the 
result of his labours. 

The choir consisted of about 400 voices, and was, we 
understand, formed entirely from local resources : a fact that 
isa striking tribute to the musical capacity of the district. 
The tone was on the whole fine and blendful. Each part 
was well equipped, and in turn distinguished itself. The basses 
seemed relatively somewhat deficient in sonority and rich- 
ness. The execution was always very musicianly and fluent, 
and revealed highly capable training. There were not many 
thrilling moments or much high colour in great climaxes ; in 
fact, some restraint seemed to be intentional. The band 
was excellent. The Queen’s Hall Orchestra supplied the 
wind, and the strings were mainly furnished by the best 
northern orchestras. Mr. Rawdon Briggs was the leader. 
The soloists were Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Herbert Brown, and, for the 
pianoforte concertos, Miss Fanny Davies. 

All the performances were held in a great hall used 
ordinarily for exhibitions. This arena provided ample 
accommodation, and, what was very welcome, plenty of 
Space and fresh air. But it cannot be said that it was 
acoustically an ideal apartment. In accordance with a 
custom difficult to upset, the expensive seats were the worst 
and the cheap seats the best for hearing. 


Four concerts were given on the two days. At the first 
the programme was miscellaneous. It was largely an Elgar 
selection, inasmuch as four of the seven items were his 
compositions, namely, Overture ‘ Cockaigne,’ ‘ Enigma 
variations’ (very finely played), the ‘Sea-pictures’ songs 
(which served to display Miss Lett’s fine voice and style), 
and the ‘Wand of youth’ (No. 2) suite. The composer 
conducted. Miss Fanny Davies gave a charming perform- 
ance of Mozart’s G major (Kéchel 453) Pianoforte concerto, 
Bach’s Concerto in G for strings was played, and Mr. 
Herbert Brown sang with great effect a ‘Song of the Genie’ 
for baritone and orchestra, -composed by Mr. Granville 
Bantock to words written by Helen F. Bantock. 

On the evening of July 20, ‘ Elijah’ was given before an 
immense audience. The performance does not call for 
special remark. With such resources and an alert conductor 
the work went smoothly, and created its customary effect. 

On the morning of the second day the concert was entirely 
orchestral, and only one piece of new music was brought 
forward. Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora (No. 3) overture, Schubert’s 
‘ Unfinished’ and Wagner’s ‘ Tannhaiiser’ overture wer 1 
well played, and an exceptionally fine performance of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto was given by Miss Fanny 
Davies. The novelty was a setting, for tenor solo and 
orchestra, of Tennyson’s poem ‘The dying swan,’ by 
Dr. Hathaway, who conducted. The music displayed some 
expressive power and musicianship, and the solo was well 
sung by Mr. Elwes. The remaining number was 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, in E minor, which was 
also successfully presented. Mr. Noble conducted, and 
exhibited his capacity as an orchestral chef. 

At the final concert given on the evening of the second 
day, the chief work performed was Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf,’ a 
cantata in which the composer has embodied some of his 
most powerful and imaginative thoughts. The performance 
under the composer was an excellent one, although now 
and then the chorus-singing seemed formal. A suite of 
dramatic dances, by Granville Bantock, was performed for 
the first time under the composer. The dances are 
distinguished by the names Snake, Sappho, Veil and Dagger. 
All four were announced for performance, but the second 
was omitted. Those that were heard displayed Professor 
Bantock’s elegant and delicate fancy in orchestration to 
great advantage. Each dance has a poetic basis of much 
interest, which is admirably mirrored in the music. 

The last item on the programme was a selection from the 
York Pageant music composed by Mr. Noble. This included 
instrumental movements and choruses. The music displayed 
the facility and musicianship of the composer, and very happily 
concluded the festival. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON, 
His Majesty’s THEATRE. 

Since our last report of this opera season, the chief works 
produced have been Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ Johann 
Strauss’s farcical opera ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ and most notably 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ Feuersnot.’ Mr. Beecham is evidently a 
man of his word, and is determined to live up to his very 
attractive prospectus. 

‘cos? FAN TUTTE’ (THEY ALL DO IT). 

This is one of the lightest of Mozart’s dramatic works. 
The libretto deals with a farcical story in which the constancy 
of two sisters is tried by their lovers disguising themselves 
as new suitors. The music is as merry as the story, and the 
whole work provides delightful entertainment. The dialogue 
of the English version used was by Mr. Percy Greenbank, 
and the words of the lyrics were those by the Rev. 
Marmaduke Browne, printed in Novello’s edition. The 
opera was produced on June 27, under the personal direction 
of Mr. Beecham, with the following admirable cast : 

{sidora } Sisters : Ladies of Ferrara... 
Despina, their waiting maid .. ae .. Beatrice La Palme, 
Ferrando, an Officer, in love with Dorabella Walter Hyde. 
Gratiano, an Officer, in love with Isidora .. Frederic Austin. 
Don Alfonso, an old philosopher Lewys James. 

The performance was first-rate in every particular. The 
ladies concerned showed their capacity to enter into the style 
of Mozart’s beautiful music, and Mr. Walter Hyde and 
Mr. Frederic Austin not only sang well, but lived up to 
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the humour of their parts so successfully as to excite roars 
of laughter. All the refinement and delicacy of the 
orchestral music was manifest under Mr. Beecham’s dexterous 
and highly rhythmical style of conducting. 


‘DIE FLEDERMAUS’ (THE BAT). 


This amusing and attractive opera was composed by the 
celebrated waltz-writer in 1874. Since that time it has 
been performed on countless occasions on the Continent, and 
it was also produced—not very successfully—in England about 
fifteen years ago, by the Coburg Court Theatre Company, 
at Drury Lane. The Beecham company performed the 
opera for the first time on July 4. The plot is farcical, 
and makes unusual demands upon the theory of the law of 
probability, but all the same it provides excellent vent for 
Johannes Strauss’s facile and melodious powers. Mr. 
Alfred Kalisch has provided an entertaining English version. 
The music, which never strains the attention, is full of 
delightful melody and the charm of flowing rhythm. The 
orchestration verges upon the obvious, but it is always 
smooth and lucid. The cast was a strong one, the exponents 
of the principal characters being Miss Carrie Tubb 
(Rosalinde), Miss Beatrice La Palme (Adele), Miss Muriel 
Terry (Orlofsky), Mr. Joseph O’ Mara (Von Eisenstein), Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow (Dr. Falke) and Mr. Walter Passmore 
(Frank, the Governor of the prison). 

The performance was an all-round excellent one. Miss 
Tubb especially distinguished herself in the elaborate 
Hungarian song that is such an attractive feature in the 
brilliant ball-room scene, and, throughout, Miss La Paline 
was a vivacious actress and a clever singer. It is possible to 
feel some regret that so much of the humour of the parts 
taken by Mr. O’Mara and Mr. Passmore depends upon the 
simulation of bibulousness, but there can be no question of 
the irresistible drollery of the last-named artist. A fas seud 
by Vivian Tailleur and some ballet dances were very great 
additions to the spectacle. Mr. Hamish McCunn conducted. 

‘ FEUERSNOT’ (BELTANE FIRE). 

The first performance of this much talked-of opera in this 
country, which was given on July 9, attracted a’ distinguished 
audience of musical folk. The libretto of the opera is by 
Ernst von Wolzogen, and the chief male character, Kunrad, 
is a portrait of Strauss himself. The scene is laid in 
Munich in iegendary times, and the allegorical plot is 
written round the festivities associated with Midsummer Eve 
or St. John’s Eve, when it was customary to light bonfires. 
The children are collecting material for the blaze, and apply 
at the house of a recluse (Kunrad), who is addicted to 
necromancy. He astonishes the townsfolk by encouraging 
the demolishment of his house by the children. He is 
smitten by Diemut, the Burgomaster’s daughter, who is 
watching the proceedings, and to her intense dismay he 
kisses her before the crowd. In shame she retires to her 
home, and is pursued by Kunrad, who endeavours to 
persuade her to let him enter. After much colloquy she 
pretends to consent, and hoists him up in a basket attached 
toa wheel. She leaves him dangling half-way up, and then 
mocks him. The populace come and add to the ridicule. 
Kunrad, now infuriated, exerts his occult powers, and 
immediately all the lights and fires are extinguished. Diemut 
then yields herself to Kunrad, the fires and lights are 
restored and everybody is happy. The music is always 
intensely interesting, although it not infrequently fails to 
appeal to the sense of the beautiful. No doubt Strauss 
is a law to himself; but on any theory it is hard to 
understand why the vocal music of this opera should 
so often be outrageously difficult. Even the children’s 
choruses belong to the ‘impossible’ category. That there 
are splendid passages in the work no one sensitive to music 
can deny. Kunrad’s soliloquy on things in general, and the 
iniquity of Munich’s treatment of Wagner in particular, the 
magnificent love-duet between Kunrad and Diemut, and 
the glow and significance of the orchestral colouring, and 
many other features, show the composer at his best: yet 
one can scarcely avoid the feeling that the work as a whole 
is not an artistic success. 

At the first performance the two principal characters 
were taken by Mr. Oster (Kunrad) and Miss Maude Fay 
(Diemut). At later performances Mr. Frederic Austin and 
Miss Edith Evans were even more successful in these parts. 


MUSIC AT THE BOURNEMOUTH CENTENARY 
FETES. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Bournemouth, in a birth-centenary popular festival held 
after months of preparation on a scale quite unprecedented 
in modern English life, staked all on ten days’ fine weather— 
from July 6 to July 16—and got it to a hair’s breadth, 
When July 6 arrived the local weatherwise foresaw success, 
for that night the wind came from the north-west, while the 
moon was new. But those who guaranteed or underwrote 
£30,000 wagered on the unknown and unknowable in 
weather. Asa matter of fact, one left torrential rain in a 
muddy London, to find the sun shining through particles of 
opal ether in a beautiful and spick-and-span Bournemouth. 
This glamorous atmosphere, rather than hot sunshine, 
continued throughout the festivities and had a_ peculiar, 
magical effect on sensibility. One can give here little more 
than a bare catalogue of the phases of ten-day revelry. 
There were military tournaments, held in a natural wooded 
amphitheatre, and on the sward instead of on the tan, 
There were grotesque processions, always accompanied by 
confetti battles, in the manner of Nice; with their great 
cars exhibiting humorous allegory, with their fifteen-feet high 
big-head satirical figures nodding along in parties, with their 
comic cavalcades, with their numberless whimsically got-up 
pedestrians. There were ‘ quarter-deck’ balls on the pier 
and masked balls in the covered skating-rink. There were 
athletic meetings and Young-England meetings. There 
were motor-car ‘gymkhanas’ and motor-boat regattas. 
There was a six-day meeting for aeroplane-flying at a vast 
specially-levelled aerodrome on the banks of the Stour, 
dwarfing the Hippodrome of ancient a meeting 
which to multitudes was a revelation of this marvellous new 
thing in human effort, and which su all previous 
English displays of the kind: the dragon-like purring of 
the mae: pan machines haunts the memory. The 
proceedings, as we all know, were marred by fatal disaster. 
There were generous banquets. The town itself wasa garden 
of colour by day and of illumination by night ; and 10,000 
union jacks flew from masts, gable-ends and balconies. 
Above all, at Bournemouth’s birthday party, a happy 
populace, which I should estimate in hundreds of thousands, 
put themselves heart and soul into the hands of King 
Pierrot and showed that England can still be ‘ Merrie 
England,’ with abundance of fun, while free from license. 

The music which accompanied all this was here, there, 
and everywhere. There were full military bands 
(Coldstream Guards, Lieut. Mackenzie Rogan, and 7th 
Hussars, Mr. James Slattery), playing each three times 
a day. There were for the first time in England the 
bag-pipers of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, from Omagh 
depét, co. Tyrone, playing (in trowsers, alas !) on the 
Irish or ‘Union’ pipes, which may be more musical, 
but are certainly less stirring than rough Scottish Highland 
bag-pipes echoing from mountain-side to mountain-side. 
There were ‘Bohemian orchestras’ for ball work and 
garden work, and sundry small bands at different sites. 
There were various entertainment parties, including 4 
jodelling party from the Bavarian Highlands, a Royal 
Welsh Male Choir, cafés chantants and military ‘grand 
tattoos’ (Rogan), otherwise massed band serenades, with 
eight bands and 300 torch-bearers. Finally and principally, 
grand orchestral and vocal concerts were given once a day 
at the Winter Gardens Pavilion. All these operations were 
controlled, co-ordinated and directed by Mr. Dan Godfrey, 
who has performed thus the most arduous, comprehensive 
and important function, so far, of his life. 

At the Winter Garden concerts the chief solo-singers were 
Melba, Agnes Nicholls, Susan Strong, Edna Thornton, 
Alice Verlet, Margaret Cooper, Robert Maitland, Plunket 
Greene, and Kennerley Rumford ; the chief instrumentalists 
were Backhaus, Mischa Elman, Myra Hess, Zimbalist, and 
Moiseivitch. I cannot here distinguish between admirable 
artists. Clara Butt and Pachmann, who had been engaged, 
were prevented by illness from attending. As exhibiting at 
its best the playing or accompanying of the admirable 
Winter Gardens Orchestra, under the baton of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, who has developed a great sensibility, and apart 
from any personal predilection as to works, the following 
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the humour of their parts so successfully as to excite roars 
of laughter. All the refinement and delicacy of the 
orchestral music was manifest under Mr. Beecham’s dexterous 
and highly rhythmical style of conducting. 


‘DIE FLEDERMAUS’ (THE BAT). 


This amusing and attractive opera was composed by the 
celebrated waltz-writer in 1874. Since that time it has 
been performed on countless occasions on the Continent, and 
it was also produced—not very successfully—in England about 
fifteen years ago, by the Coburg Court Theatre Company, 
at Drury Lane. The Beecham company performed the 
opera for the first time on July 4. The plot is farcical, 
and makes unusual demands upon the theory of the law of 
probability, but all the same it provides excellent vent for 
Johannes Strauss’s facile and melodious powers. Mr. 
Alfred Kalisch has provided an entertaining English version. 
The music, which never strains the attention, is full of 
delightful melody and the charm of flowing rhythm. The 
orchestration verges upon the obvious, but it is always 
smooth and lucid. The cast was a strong one, the exponents 
of the principal characters being Miss Carrie Tubb 
(Rosalinde), Miss Beatrice La Palme (Adele), Miss Muriel 
Terry (Orlofsky), Mr. Joseph O’ Mara (Von Eisenstein), Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow (Dr. Falke) and Mr. Walter Passmore 
(Frank, the Governor of the prison). 

The performance was an all-round excellent one. Miss 
Tubb especially distinguished herself in the elaborate 
Hungarian song that is such an attractive feature in the 
brilliant ball-room scene, and, throughout, Miss La Paline 
was a vivacious actress and a clever singer. It is possible to 
feel some regret that so much of the humour of the parts 
taken by Mr. O’Mara and Mr. Passmore depends upon the 
simulation of bibulousness, but there can be no question of 
the irresistible drollery of the last-named artist. A fas seud 
by Vivian Tailleur and some ballet dances were very great 
additions to the spectacle. Mr. Hamish McCunn conducted. 

‘ FEUERSNOT’ (BELTANE FIRE). 

The first performance of this much talked-of opera in this 
country, which was given on July 9, attracted a’ distinguished 
audience of musical folk. The libretto of the opera is by 
Ernst von Wolzogen, and the chief male character, Kunrad, 
is a portrait of Strauss himself. The scene is laid in 
Munich in iegendary times, and the allegorical plot is 
written round the festivities associated with Midsummer Eve 
or St. John’s Eve, when it was customary to light bonfires. 
The children are collecting material for the blaze, and apply 
at the house of a recluse (Kunrad), who is addicted to 
necromancy. He astonishes the townsfolk by encouraging 
the demolishment of his house by the children. He is 
smitten by Diemut, the Burgomaster’s daughter, who is 
watching the proceedings, and to her intense dismay he 
kisses her before the crowd. In shame she retires to her 
home, and is pursued by Kunrad, who endeavours to 
persuade her to let him enter. After much colloquy she 
pretends to consent, and hoists him up in a basket attached 
toa wheel. She leaves him dangling half-way up, and then 
mocks him. The populace come and add to the ridicule. 
Kunrad, now infuriated, exerts his occult powers, and 
immediately all the lights and fires are extinguished. Diemut 
then yields herself to Kunrad, the fires and lights are 
restored and everybody is happy. The music is always 
intensely interesting, although it not infrequently fails to 
appeal to the sense of the beautiful. No doubt Strauss 
is a law to himself; but on any theory it is hard to 
understand why the vocal music of this opera should 
so often be outrageously difficult. Even the children’s 
choruses belong to the ‘impossible’ category. That there 
are splendid passages in the work no one sensitive to music 
can deny. Kunrad’s soliloquy on things in general, and the 
iniquity of Munich’s treatment of Wagner in particular, the 
magnificent love-duet between Kunrad and Diemut, and 
the glow and significance of the orchestral colouring, and 
many other features, show the composer at his best: yet 
one can scarcely avoid the feeling that the work as a whole 
is not an artistic success. 

At the first performance the two principal characters 
were taken by Mr. Oster (Kunrad) and Miss Maude Fay 
(Diemut). At later performances Mr. Frederic Austin and 
Miss Edith Evans were even more successful in these parts. 


MUSIC AT THE BOURNEMOUTH CENTENARY 
FETES. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Bournemouth, in a birth-centenary popular festival held 
after months of preparation on a scale quite unprecedented 
in modern English life, staked all on ten days’ fine weather— 
from July 6 to July 16—and got it to a hair’s breadth, 
When July 6 arrived the local weatherwise foresaw success, 
for that night the wind came from the north-west, while the 
moon was new. But those who guaranteed or underwrote 
£30,000 wagered on the unknown and unknowable in 
weather. Asa matter of fact, one left torrential rain in a 
muddy London, to find the sun shining through particles of 
opal ether in a beautiful and spick-and-span Bournemouth. 
This glamorous atmosphere, rather than hot sunshine, 
continued throughout the festivities and had a_ peculiar, 
magical effect on sensibility. One can give here little more 
than a bare catalogue of the phases of ten-day revelry. 
There were military tournaments, held in a natural wooded 
amphitheatre, and on the sward instead of on the tan, 
There were grotesque processions, always accompanied by 
confetti battles, in the manner of Nice; with their great 
cars exhibiting humorous allegory, with their fifteen-feet high 
big-head satirical figures nodding along in parties, with their 
comic cavalcades, with their numberless whimsically got-up 
pedestrians. There were ‘ quarter-deck’ balls on the pier 
and masked balls in the covered skating-rink. There were 
athletic meetings and Young-England meetings. There 
were motor-car ‘gymkhanas’ and motor-boat regattas. 
There was a six-day meeting for aeroplane-flying at a vast 
specially-levelled aerodrome on the banks of the Stour, 
dwarfing the Hippodrome of ancient a meeting 
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pieces made the chief impression on me in the course of} In ‘ Feuersnot’ there is a great deal of feverish and 
the concerts, all of which I attended: Beethoven’s | strenuous music in the orchestra, but only on rare occasions 
fifth Symphony, Brahms’s ‘ Students’ Festival’ overture, | does it produce a stimulating effect. On the contrary, the 
Mackenzie’s Benedictus, Massenet’s ‘Scéne_religieuse,’| noise as often as not repels rather than compels attention, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto, Schumann’s Pianoforte| All the beauty and passion in ‘ Feuersnot’ is heard in the 
concerto, Sibelius’s ‘ Valse triste,’ Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’| orchestra rather than on the stage, and all its music js 
Svendsen’s ‘ Norwegian carnival,’ Wagner's ‘ Vorspiel’ and | summarised in the symphonic interlude that follows Kunrad’s 


* Liebestod,’ Wallace’s ‘Villon.’ Altogether seventy-six 
large pieces with orchestra were done at these festival 
concerts. 
As entire concerts, the most important were the Wagner 
concert of July 1§ and the all-British concert of July 8. 
At the former were sung Wagner’s four seldom-heard early 
songs (1838-1840), beautiful in themselves but quite ineffec- 
tively scored, except the last one, ‘ Attente,’ by Felix Mott. 
The success of the complete Finale from ‘ Valkyrie,’ as 
rendered with full poetic force by Susan Strong and Robert 
Maitland, was a sufficient answer to the cant which would 
ban such extracts in the concert-room, At the all-British 
concert the following works were done, the living composers 
conducting their own: Sullivan’s ‘Macbeth’ Overture 
(1888), Parry’s characteristic variations (1897), Mackenzie’s 
Burns rhapsody (1881), Stanford’s Irish rhapsody (1902), 
Elgar's ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’ March in D, and second 
‘Wand of Youth’ Suite (1908), Edward German’s Welsh 
rhapsody (1904). No such complete representation of our 
leading orchestral composers has before been offered in a 
single concert. That a tightly-packed house should be 
drawn by these names, should listen in absorbed silence, and 
should rapturously applaud every item, is a sign of the times, 
as well as a tribute to the education received by the Winter 
Gardens audiences through the daily Municipal Orchestra. 
A photograph taken on the occasion is given on the 
preceding page. 
It is just fifteen years since Mr. Dan Godfrey started the 
Symphony Concerts, almost exactly sixty a year, with which 
twice a week in thirty weeks of each year he accentuates the 
performance of his orchestra, thus playing, with a very short 
midsummer vacation, daily throughout the year. The 
omnivorousness of his programmes, and the determined way 
in which he has presented our indigenous orchestral music, 
are by this time fairly well known. In the 910 ordinary 
Symphony Concerts down to last May, 1,263 separate works, 
old and new, have been performed, of which 267 have been 
of symphonic rank. There has been a Beethoven symphony 
at 147 concerts, a Brahms at sixty-five, a Tchaikovsky at 
fifty-two, a Schumann at fifty, and so forth. Out of the 
1,263 separate works, not less than 454 have been by 129 
British composers. What is less known is that Mr. Dan 
Godfrey has for several years past been driven by the gadfly 
of emulative conducting virtuosoship. His daily duties will 
have placed him at the conductor's stand not less than 750 
times a year, and on each occasion he will have conducted 
about eight separate works. That makes 6,000 itemsa year, or 
90,000 items in 15 years, in respect of which the ear has acted 
focus under conditions of receptive, critical and administrative 
attention. It is this which constitutes the habitual conductor 
a specialist, and differentiates him from the composer who 
conducts just now and then. Briefly, Mr. Dan Godfrey 
takes enormous pains with the finish of his band, and it is 
this, even more than the omnivorousness of the programmes, 
which makes it the model of provincial orchestras. No 
wonder then that music has been one of the most important 
features in the recent Bournemouth fétes. 


STRAUSS'’S ‘FEUERSNOT.’ 

On another page we notice the production of this 
opera by Mr. Beecham. The following extracts from 
the criticisms on the work that have appeared in the 
daily Press, show that its value as music is appraised 
very differently by experienced critics. 

There is nothing in the music to repel the most old- 
fashioned listener ; the music is full of melodic grace. . . . 
There are two waltz tunes which have a certain amount of 
entrain, What the opening scene of the children collecting 
wood for the bonfire, with all the little dialogues between 
different groups, would have become in the hands of the 
authors of ‘Die Meistersinger’ or of ‘Falstaff’ may be 
guessed ; the action hangs fire terribly for the first half of the 


address. The vast majority of the solo music is ungrateful, 
— Standard. 

To the modern ear, the symphonic commentary is full of 
melody, and the vocal writing is often of the utmost beauty, 
Such dissonances and Straussian asperities as there are only 
serve as a foil to the beauty of the rest of the music. The 
thematic material, if economical in its supply, is stronger 
and simpler than usual with Strauss, and this gives the 
polyphony a more marked design or pattern. —Daz/y News. 

The children’s choruses as they collect faggots for the 
bonfires are of a haunting charm, and not less so is the 
waltz they dance. Polyphony can never have been seen in 
a less alarming guise than here, where the gaiety and frivolity 
of style seem to have borrowed a leaf out of the other 
Strauss’s book.— Sunday 7imes. 

The idea of this amalgamation of purely orchestral interest 
with dramatic and vocal attachments is in itself an excellent 
one, and seems to me a logical development of the symphonic 
poem rather than a development of the accepted operatic 
medium of musical expression. The drawback—and it is a 
serious one—in the case of Strauss’s conception is his per- 
sistently ‘ wicked’ demands on the resources of the singer. 
The instrumental score of ‘ Feuersnot’ is a sheer and superb 
success, and the association of the music with the stage 
movement is never for a moment to be disputed. — Observer. 

But though the influence of Wagner is continually felt, the 
music could Have been written by no one but Strauss—and 
often it is Strauss at his best. In richness of harmony, in 
wealth of orchestral resource, in vivid touches of character- 
ization, in subtle power of romantic suggestion, and often in 
sheer freshness and beauty of melody, it is one of his finest 
and most inspiring works. —Dazly Graphic. 

His use of the folk-song of his native Bavaria in a work 
that is nothing else than a sublimated symphonic poem is 
surely new, or was so when ‘ Feuersnot’ was produced some 
nine years ago. In Strauss’s later operas the symphonic 
poem idea seems even more emphasised, but ‘ Feuersnot’ set 
the key, as it were. And how superbly symphonic is the 
orchestra! We shall hear, no doubt, many a bitter cry as to 
the unvocalness of much of the music that is to be sung, and 
it cannot be denied that there is truth in the complaint.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

Then follow the two choruses already referred to, and an 
orchestral interlude of wonderful graphic power in which the 
uneasiness of the crowd in the dark and the growing passion 
in the hearts of the unseen lovers are suggested with masterly 
skill, while few things in Strauss are more significant and 
from the technical point of view more masterly than the 
sudden glow of gorgeous orchestral colour at the climax. . . . 
The fugue sung during the darkness and the final chorus 
after the lecture given to the people by Kunrad from the 
balcony are among the most dramatic pieces of choral writing 
in all operatic literature, because for all their complexity they 
seem wholly spontaneous. The solo sung by Diemut from 
her balcony, in which she expresses her resentment at the 
insult Kunrad had inflicted, and the mysterious longing 
caused by the mystic influence of the Subend (Midsummer 
Eve), has few equals in modern music for languorous, 
sensuous beauty.—Morning Leader. 
Many times Strauss appears to have over-weighed his 
theme ; on the present occasion by the elaborate, nay even 
prodigal, indulgence in the musical decorative art... - 
Mr. Thomas Beecham and his forces did ample justice to the 
acroamatic nature of the score, which makes its appeal to 
the intellect rather than to the emotions. Herein Richard 
Strauss wends his pilgrimage a long way back in the wake of 
the composer of the Venusberg music in ‘ Tannhauser, 
though he has embellished his work with a wealth of 
captivating melody, and placed an esoterical reliance on 
modern harmonies and intervals. — Yorkshire Post. 

As to the music of ‘ Feuersnot.’ while not beyond criticism, 
its interest and beauty are undeniable. It is notable equally 
for the charm of its melodies, the brilliance of its orchestra- 


work.— Zhe 7imes. 


tion, and the originality and individuality which pervade it 
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throughout... « Strauss rather recalls, at times, a brilliant 
conjurer who performs the most astonishing tricks, but does 
them so quickly that no one can take them in properly. 
_, . But when all deductions have been made, the rare 
wality of the music is incontestable enough. Certainly, 
p oa is no other composer writing for the stage to-day who 
has given the world anything like it.— Westminster Gasette. 

The score is full of pleasing themes, handled, of course, 
with a great mastery of orchestral colour. The little love- 
duet is charming in its very Straussian way ; indeed, 
throughout the composer's style is readily recognisable. If 
there is less sense for characterization than is shown in 
‘Elektra,’ the nature of the text scarcely gives the same 
scope. Possibly the ensembles and choruses are the most 
attractive parts at a first hearing.—/a// Mall Gazette. 

The opera is full of lovely music. The terrible Strauss 
unbends whenever he thinks of children or young people, 
and into their mouths he puts some of the most charming 
strains imaginable. The refrain of the children, the trio of 
Diemut’s companions as they steal on in the basket scene, the 
chorus ‘O Diemut, du thoricht einfaltig Kind’ (a reminis- 
cence of an earlier trio), and a dozen other things of the 
kind, are inexpressibly delicious. There are two waltzes that 
would do credit to the great Johann himself. All through 
the opera the characterization is excellent, and the music is 
woven in long, sequential pictures that contrast strikingly 
with the more discontinuous manner and thematic brevity of 
some of Strauss’s later works.—Airmingham Daily Post. 


STRAUSSES, OLD AND NEW. 


It is obvious that confusion exists, even in some musical 
circles, as to the identity and relationship of the many 
Strausses who have earned fame in the musical world. A 
lady who ought to have known better recently observed that 
Strauss’s ‘Feuersnot’ represented a considerable advance 
upon his ‘Fledermaus’; and a certain element of the 
commonplace in some of Richard Strauss’s tunes gives a 
show of reason to the supposition that he was once a 
composer of drawing-room waltzes. We hope that the 
following particulars will help to dissipate such errors and 
delusions. 

Lupwic Straus (born 1835; died 1899) was a violin 
and viola player of the first rank. He led the Philharmonic 
and Halle Orchestras, was solo violinist to Queen Victoria, 
and was closely associated with the Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts as a quartet player. 

JOHANN Strauss the elder (born 1804, at Vienna; 
died 1849) was a famous composer of dance music, and 
earned the title of father of the Viennese waltz. From an 
early age his life was devoted to music. His violin and 
viola playing led to his association with a string quartet, and 
the conductorship of a small orchestra at places of amusement. 
In the latter capacity he found an opening for his talent as a 
composer with immediate success. His band became much 
in demand, and increased in numbers. The years 1833 to 
1838 were occupied with European tours, which brought him 
to London at the time of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
Here he created a furore, and his services were demanded at 
upwards of seventy concerts. A tour of the provinces pre- 
ceded his return to Vienna. Henceforth he enjoyed immense 

opularity, and was much honoured by Royalty. His second 

nglish tour, which occurred in 1849, marked the culmi- 


hating point of his esteem in this country. Shortly after his 
He left three 


return he was carried off by scarlet fever. 
sons, who afterwards became famous musicians. 


_JoHANN Srrauss the younger (born 1825, at Vienna; 
died 1899) rivalled his father’s fame as a composer of dance- 
music, and became known as the ‘Waltz King.’ He 
composed the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz (‘An der schénen 
blauen Donau *) and the operetta ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ produced 
His father opposed 
his design to follow a musical career, which nevertheless was 
I At the age of nineteen he was 
performing his own compositions with his own small 
r A few years later he amalgamated his own and 
his deceased father’s bands, and undertook a successful tour 
For ten years he held a conductor’s post in 
St. Petersburg. His career was as brilliant as that of his 


last month at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
soon carried to fruition. 
orchestra. 


in Germany. 


portrait of the composer, in the A/ustca/ 7imes for August, 
1909. His creative style differed little from that of the elder 
Strauss. During the latter part of his life he devoted his 
energies to the composition of operettas, of which he left 
sixteen examples. 

JoserH Srrauss (born 1827, at Vienna ; died 1870), the 
second son of Johann Strauss the elder, was a conductor and 
a prolific composer in the style of his father and brother. 
Epvuarpb Strauss (born 1835, at Vienna) the youngest 
son of Johann Strauss the elder, is also a composer, but 
has achieved greater fame as a conductor. He has made 
frequent concert tours in Germany, and his visit to London 
in 1885 for the Inventions Exhibition is remembered. 
RICHARD STRAUSS, the celebrated composer of ‘ Elektra,’ 
is no relation to the family of waltz composers. He was 
born at Munich in 1864, and is still busy composing. His 
father was a horn-player, and fostered his child’s precocious 
musical talent. The most effective part of a long and 
thorough musical education was received at the hands of 
Biilow and Alexander Ritter. His fine abilities as a 
conductor were recognized in 1885, and secured him 
successive posts as Capellmeister, leading in 1889 to his 
appointment as Court Capellmeister at Munich. He has 
frequently niade European concert tours, and has visited 
London on several occasions, notably at a ‘ Strauss Festival’ 
in 1903. The relative positions of his best-known works 
can be seen from the following table : 


1889. Don Juan (Op. 20). 

1890. Tod und Verklarung (Op. 24). 
1894. Guntram (Opera) (Op. 25). 

1895. Till Eulenspiegel (Op. 28). 

1896. Also sprach Zarathustra (Op. 30). 
1897. Don Quixote (Op. 35). 

1899. Ein Heldenleben (Op. 40). 

1901. Feuersnot (Opera) (Op. 50). 


Symphonia Domestica (Op. 53). 
Salome (Opera) (Op. 54). 
Elektra (Opera) (Op. 58). 


Except the operas, all of these are orchestral tone-poems. 
* Don Juan,’ ‘ Heldenleben’ and ‘Salome’ are important as 
representing three important stages of advancement of style. 
An illustrated article upon his life and works appeared in 
the Musical Times for January, 1903. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


If the presence of novelties is the determining factor in 
the character of a season, then this year’s record at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, must be accounted uneventful. 
But as a matter of fact too much stress is laid on the 
importance of operatic novelties, and for the simple reason 
that the British as opera-goers have still much to learn. 
The business of the Grand Syndicate, it is clear, is to provide 
for a class of patrons who are very well acquainted with 
opera and its best exponents. Therefore their hand is free 
to put forward what they like, and they have taken full 
advantage of the privilege. The one novelty has been 
M. Raoul Laparra’s ‘La Habanera,’ and it has been not 
only the single new work of the month but also of the whole 
season. Its production was promised last season, when the 
work would have been one year old ; its postponement until 
July 18 made the period since its first hearing at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, exactly that of two years and a-half. Itis a 
remarkable work, but it would have created a greater impres- 
sion had the management made it quite clear to the public that 


the composer is not yet five-and-twenty years of age. It is 
his first effort, and he is his own librettist. The summary of 
it is that it is the work of a remarkably clever boy. It is 


new in the aspect of fidelity of its expression, but not in its 
tonality. There are some passages that recall the early 
Verdi—not a bad school, provided the later Verdi be also 
studied—but the hearers are spared the tuneful temerity of 
the new Italian school or the Eastern eccentricities of the 
new French school. It is individal, and in ten years’ time— 
provided he be not spoilt in the interval—M. Laparra should 
be able to write something that will attract and retain 
attention. The story is dreadfully gruesome. Two brothers, 


father, but less eventful. 


It was described fully, with a 
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throughout... « Strauss rather recalls, at times, a brilliant 
conjurer who performs the most astonishing tricks, but does 
them so quickly that no one can take them in properly. 
_, . But when all deductions have been made, the rare 
wality of the music is incontestable enough. Certainly, 
p oa is no other composer writing for the stage to-day who 
has given the world anything like it.— Westminster Gasette. 

The score is full of pleasing themes, handled, of course, 
with a great mastery of orchestral colour. The little love- 
duet is charming in its very Straussian way ; indeed, 
throughout the composer's style is readily recognisable. If 
there is less sense for characterization than is shown in 
‘Elektra,’ the nature of the text scarcely gives the same 
scope. Possibly the ensembles and choruses are the most 
attractive parts at a first hearing.—/a// Mall Gazette. 

The opera is full of lovely music. The terrible Strauss 
unbends whenever he thinks of children or young people, 
and into their mouths he puts some of the most charming 
strains imaginable. The refrain of the children, the trio of 
Diemut’s companions as they steal on in the basket scene, the 
chorus ‘O Diemut, du thoricht einfaltig Kind’ (a reminis- 
cence of an earlier trio), and a dozen other things of the 
kind, are inexpressibly delicious. There are two waltzes that 
would do credit to the great Johann himself. All through 
the opera the characterization is excellent, and the music is 
woven in long, sequential pictures that contrast strikingly 
with the more discontinuous manner and thematic brevity of 
some of Strauss’s later works.—Airmingham Daily Post. 


STRAUSSES, OLD AND NEW. 


It is obvious that confusion exists, even in some musical 
circles, as to the identity and relationship of the many 
Strausses who have earned fame in the musical world. A 
lady who ought to have known better recently observed that 
Strauss’s ‘Feuersnot’ represented a considerable advance 
upon his ‘Fledermaus’; and a certain element of the 
commonplace in some of Richard Strauss’s tunes gives a 
show of reason to the supposition that he was once a 
composer of drawing-room waltzes. We hope that the 
following particulars will help to dissipate such errors and 
delusions. 

Lupwic Straus (born 1835; died 1899) was a violin 
and viola player of the first rank. He led the Philharmonic 
and Halle Orchestras, was solo violinist to Queen Victoria, 
and was closely associated with the Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts as a quartet player. 

JOHANN Strauss the elder (born 1804, at Vienna; 
died 1849) was a famous composer of dance music, and 
earned the title of father of the Viennese waltz. From an 
early age his life was devoted to music. His violin and 
viola playing led to his association with a string quartet, and 
the conductorship of a small orchestra at places of amusement. 
In the latter capacity he found an opening for his talent as a 
composer with immediate success. His band became much 
in demand, and increased in numbers. The years 1833 to 
1838 were occupied with European tours, which brought him 
to London at the time of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
Here he created a furore, and his services were demanded at 
upwards of seventy concerts. A tour of the provinces pre- 
ceded his return to Vienna. Henceforth he enjoyed immense 

opularity, and was much honoured by Royalty. His second 

nglish tour, which occurred in 1849, marked the culmi- 


hating point of his esteem in this country. Shortly after his 
He left three 


return he was carried off by scarlet fever. 
sons, who afterwards became famous musicians. 


_JoHANN Srrauss the younger (born 1825, at Vienna; 
died 1899) rivalled his father’s fame as a composer of dance- 
music, and became known as the ‘Waltz King.’ He 
composed the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz (‘An der schénen 
blauen Donau *) and the operetta ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ produced 
His father opposed 
his design to follow a musical career, which nevertheless was 
I At the age of nineteen he was 
performing his own compositions with his own small 
r A few years later he amalgamated his own and 
his deceased father’s bands, and undertook a successful tour 
For ten years he held a conductor’s post in 
St. Petersburg. His career was as brilliant as that of his 


last month at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
soon carried to fruition. 
orchestra. 


in Germany. 


portrait of the composer, in the A/ustca/ 7imes for August, 
1909. His creative style differed little from that of the elder 
Strauss. During the latter part of his life he devoted his 
energies to the composition of operettas, of which he left 
sixteen examples. 

JoserH Srrauss (born 1827, at Vienna ; died 1870), the 
second son of Johann Strauss the elder, was a conductor and 
a prolific composer in the style of his father and brother. 
Epvuarpb Strauss (born 1835, at Vienna) the youngest 
son of Johann Strauss the elder, is also a composer, but 
has achieved greater fame as a conductor. He has made 
frequent concert tours in Germany, and his visit to London 
in 1885 for the Inventions Exhibition is remembered. 
RICHARD STRAUSS, the celebrated composer of ‘ Elektra,’ 
is no relation to the family of waltz composers. He was 
born at Munich in 1864, and is still busy composing. His 
father was a horn-player, and fostered his child’s precocious 
musical talent. The most effective part of a long and 
thorough musical education was received at the hands of 
Biilow and Alexander Ritter. His fine abilities as a 
conductor were recognized in 1885, and secured him 
successive posts as Capellmeister, leading in 1889 to his 
appointment as Court Capellmeister at Munich. He has 
frequently niade European concert tours, and has visited 
London on several occasions, notably at a ‘ Strauss Festival’ 
in 1903. The relative positions of his best-known works 
can be seen from the following table : 


1889. Don Juan (Op. 20). 

1890. Tod und Verklarung (Op. 24). 
1894. Guntram (Opera) (Op. 25). 

1895. Till Eulenspiegel (Op. 28). 

1896. Also sprach Zarathustra (Op. 30). 
1897. Don Quixote (Op. 35). 

1899. Ein Heldenleben (Op. 40). 

1901. Feuersnot (Opera) (Op. 50). 


Symphonia Domestica (Op. 53). 
Salome (Opera) (Op. 54). 
Elektra (Opera) (Op. 58). 


Except the operas, all of these are orchestral tone-poems. 
* Don Juan,’ ‘ Heldenleben’ and ‘Salome’ are important as 
representing three important stages of advancement of style. 
An illustrated article upon his life and works appeared in 
the Musical Times for January, 1903. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


If the presence of novelties is the determining factor in 
the character of a season, then this year’s record at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, must be accounted uneventful. 
But as a matter of fact too much stress is laid on the 
importance of operatic novelties, and for the simple reason 
that the British as opera-goers have still much to learn. 
The business of the Grand Syndicate, it is clear, is to provide 
for a class of patrons who are very well acquainted with 
opera and its best exponents. Therefore their hand is free 
to put forward what they like, and they have taken full 
advantage of the privilege. The one novelty has been 
M. Raoul Laparra’s ‘La Habanera,’ and it has been not 
only the single new work of the month but also of the whole 
season. Its production was promised last season, when the 
work would have been one year old ; its postponement until 
July 18 made the period since its first hearing at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, exactly that of two years and a-half. Itis a 
remarkable work, but it would have created a greater impres- 
sion had the management made it quite clear to the public that 


the composer is not yet five-and-twenty years of age. It is 
his first effort, and he is his own librettist. The summary of 
it is that it is the work of a remarkably clever boy. It is 


new in the aspect of fidelity of its expression, but not in its 
tonality. There are some passages that recall the early 
Verdi—not a bad school, provided the later Verdi be also 
studied—but the hearers are spared the tuneful temerity of 
the new Italian school or the Eastern eccentricities of the 
new French school. It is individal, and in ten years’ time— 
provided he be not spoilt in the interval—M. Laparra should 
be able to write something that will attract and retain 
attention. The story is dreadfully gruesome. Two brothers, 


father, but less eventful. 


It was described fully, with a 
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in winning her hand and is about to be united to her ; Ramon, 
the brother, endeavours in vain to conquer his grief and 
jealousy, and in a fit of mad passion stabs Pedro. He is not 
charged with the crime—the ‘ époque indéterminée’ in which 
the action takes place seems to account for the absence of 
any law on the subject of homicide—but his victim, in 
dying, to the measured strains of a habanera played outside, 
vows to haunt him and to appear to him in a year’s time 
less one day. The year, less one day, passes, and Ramon’s 
house is visited by three blind beggars. The guilty man 
sees four, and his conviction is strengthened when his visitors 
begin to play the habanera that accompanied the original 
crime. The last Act takes place in the burial ground where 
the murdered man lies in his unavenged grave. His 
murderer endeavours to confess his misdeed to Pilar, but she 
frustrates his intention by dying on her betrothed’s tomb, 
and the conscience-stricken brother rushes out of the 
cemetery, demented, either to work out his moral salvation 
or to provide the material for another opera. The music is 
more healthy than the story, but it is largely ineffective by 
reason of the lack of experience of its designer. A strong 
sense of colour and of effect is shown, but the whole is much 
too immature to hold any permanent place. It was finely 
played. Madame Demellier, of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
made her first appearance in England as Pilar, and suggested 
that the other and more famous Franco-Iberian opera by 
Bizet would have been a better medium for the display of 
her undoubted gifts. M. Dalmorés was the lover who is 
slain, and M. Bourbon as his slayer gave a wonderfully 
dramatic delineation. M. Frigara conducted. The c: ldness 
of the reception was not altogether due to the wintry July 
evening on which the work was produced. 


A SERIES OF REVIVALS. 

The other operas mounted have all been familiar. Taken 
in their chronological order, M. Charpentier’s delightful 
* Louise’ comes first in the month. The cast was nearly the 
same as last year, namely, with Madame Edvina as a very 
charming representative of the wilful work-girl Louise, and 
M. Dalmores as the lover; but on this occasion, in the 
absence of M. Gilibert, Signor Marcoux appeared as the 
Father. He gave a finely-wrought study, although he was 
not entirely successful in reproducing the real French spirit 
of the part. The opera was received with a like amount of 
cordiality as on its production, and it seems probable that 
its wonderful reality, its picturesqueness, and _ its 
high musical value will constitute it as permanent 
an attraction in England as it is on the Continent. 
Another of last year’s productions, Baron F. d’Erlanger’s 
‘Tess,’ a pretty and tuneful if not very English 
version of the Wessex classic, was revived, with 
Mlle. Destinn again in the name part ; Signor Sammarco as 
d’Urberville, and Mr. Riccardo Martin as an Angel Clare of 
much merit. The annual performance of Meyerbeer’s 
‘Gli Ugonotti’ has been given, and the occasion may be 
regarded as noteworthy, since both Madame Tetrazzini and 
Mlle. Destinn appeared in the cast ; Signor Zerola was the 
Raoul, Mr. Edmund Burke the San Bris, Mr. Murray Davey 
an excellent Marcello, and Mlle. De Lima (a new-comer) a 
sprightly Urbano, but with the famous ‘Caso non eguale’ 
omitted. For the rest, there has been little but repetition ; 
the plan has, however, proved profitable. It has introduced 
an excellent Mephistopheles for Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ in the 
shape of Mr. Edmund Burke, while Madame Kousnietzoff 
has reappeared as Marguerite. Miss Lalla Miranda has once 
more illustrated Australian vocal attainments by her assump- 
tion, at short notice, in place of Madame Melba, of Violetta 
in Verdi’s perennial ‘La Traviata.’ In the penultimate 
week Puccini's ‘ Manon Lescaut’ was added to the list, with 
Mlle. Destinn and Mr. Martin, and the season, which in 
spite of doubts and difficulties has been in every way 
successful, was brought to a close on July 30. 


Mr. W. W. Starmer, whose recent lectures at the Royal 
Institution on bells, carillons and chimes caused great interest, 
has been appointed an adjudicator at the International 
competition of carillonneurs which is to take place at Malines 
on August 21 and 22 (see p. 506). Mr. Starmer is the first 


CHESTER HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 


Conspicuous success attended the daily performances of the 
Chester Pageant, July 18 to 23. They visualised the scenes 
of long dead generations with a vividness of historical interest 
and a semblance of living reality remarkable in conception 
and splendid in spectacle. To Mr. George P. Hawtrey, the 
pageant-master, is due the introduction of the spoken word 
and dramatic element which heightened the spectacular 
interest of the various tableaux, and to Dr. Joseph C. Bridge 
the appropriate choice of music of English flavour, in 
keeping with the various eras represented. This ha 
choice was especially shown in the delightful scenes of old 
English revelry of the Tudor and Stuart periods. Attention 
was directed last month to the Pageant music-book 
published by Messrs. Novello, which contains in addition to 
lilting choral arrangements of old English melodies, examples 
of Dr. Bridge’s facility as a composer, notably in his chorus 
of monks, ‘ Urbs Syon aurea,’ ‘ The hobby-horse’ song, and 
the stately ‘Ode to Chester.’ Detailed accounts of the 
historical accuracy of the costumes and the fine spectacular 
effects in their picturesque environment, having already 
appeared elsewhere, it remains merely to chronicle the 
musical side of the Pageant. 

After the opening procession, in which the fine band 
of the Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division) was followed 
by the 250 members of the chorus, the National Anthem 
was sung under the direction of Dr. J. C. Bridge. No 
subsequent episode provided a prettier spectacle than the 
Introduction, devised and written by Mr. Hawtrey. The 
goddess of the Dee, accompanied by countless little elves 
and fairies who appeared from all quarters of the distant 
woodland, furnished a feast of undulating colour, intended 
to represent the wavelets of the river, which flows too 
far away to bé& brought actually into the pageant. Mean- 
while the chorus sang ‘An Invocation to Deva,’ a choral 
adaptation of the valse ‘Sabrina,’ by Mr. Lewis Hann, 
of Cheltenham. It should be mentioned that the charm and 
effect of the choral music lay in its being chiefly unaccom- 
panied, and that the various choruses were heard before each 
episode, while the arena was unoccupied ; a plan which allowed 
exclusiveattention to be paidtothe expressive singing. The first 
episode dealt with the Roman occupation and with Agricola 
the Governor of Britain in A.p. 78. Flemming’s music to 
‘Integer vite’ was here suitably introduced. Henry Lawes’s 
‘Invocation to Sabrina,’ as arranged by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, was the prelude to the second episode, ‘ King Edgar 
receiving the homage of the eight tributary kings,’ A.D. 973, 
and incidentally were played the lively strains of William 
Lawes’s ‘ Almain,’ ‘ Sarabande’ and ‘ Jigg.’ Henry Smart's 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay’ was sung before episode 
three, ‘The Founding of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, 
A.D. 1093,’ and as a recessional Dr. Bridge’s melodious 
‘Founders’ Hymn.’ Episode four depicted ‘ Archbishop 
Baldwin’s visit to Chester to preach the third Crusade,’ a 
highly-interesting scene; the choral music _ included 
Dr. Bridge’s ‘Chorus of Monks’ and Sullivan’s ‘ O gladsome 
Light.’ The fifth episode illustrating Prince Edward and 
Princess Eleanor visiting Chester, A.D. 1256, was preceded by 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, conducted by Lieut. G. P. Miller, 
M.V.O., and as a recessional, Edward German’s ‘ Morris 
dance’ and Grieg’s prelude to ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’ were played. 
The sixth episode, ‘ Richard II. is brought a prisoner to 
Chester, A.D. 1399,’ was chorally introduced by Dr. Bridge’s 
arrangement of the merry old ballad, ‘ The Miller of the Dee,’ 
and another old song, ‘The Cheshire Cheese,’ was the 
prelude to episode seven, which was firstly devoted to the 
‘Visit of King James I.,’ A.p. 1617, and secondly to 
the Midsummer Revels, c#rca 1620. In this delightful 
scene the music had a close connection with the episode, 
and local colour was given instrumentally by the ‘ Waits’ 
tunes,’ quaint and lively old dance measures which used 
to be played on the ‘ Recorders’ or flutes in different sizes, 
of which Chester possesses one of the only two complete 
sets now extant. The Chester ‘ Recorders’ were borne 
in the procession. The choral examples of old English 


ballad music, which made one visitor’s eyes brighter while 
saying ‘I /ove this music,’ included Dr. Bridge’s spirited 
arrangements of ‘Come, lasses and lads,’ and ‘Joan to 
the maypole,’ in which the accompanying drum-taps marked 
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in winning her hand and is about to be united to her ; Ramon, 
the brother, endeavours in vain to conquer his grief and 
jealousy, and in a fit of mad passion stabs Pedro. He is not 
charged with the crime—the ‘ époque indéterminée’ in which 
the action takes place seems to account for the absence of 
any law on the subject of homicide—but his victim, in 
dying, to the measured strains of a habanera played outside, 
vows to haunt him and to appear to him in a year’s time 
less one day. The year, less one day, passes, and Ramon’s 
house is visited by three blind beggars. The guilty man 
sees four, and his conviction is strengthened when his visitors 
begin to play the habanera that accompanied the original 
crime. The last Act takes place in the burial ground where 
the murdered man lies in his unavenged grave. His 
murderer endeavours to confess his misdeed to Pilar, but she 
frustrates his intention by dying on her betrothed’s tomb, 
and the conscience-stricken brother rushes out of the 
cemetery, demented, either to work out his moral salvation 
or to provide the material for another opera. The music is 
more healthy than the story, but it is largely ineffective by 
reason of the lack of experience of its designer. A strong 
sense of colour and of effect is shown, but the whole is much 
too immature to hold any permanent place. It was finely 
played. Madame Demellier, of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
made her first appearance in England as Pilar, and suggested 
that the other and more famous Franco-Iberian opera by 
Bizet would have been a better medium for the display of 
her undoubted gifts. M. Dalmorés was the lover who is 
slain, and M. Bourbon as his slayer gave a wonderfully 
dramatic delineation. M. Frigara conducted. The c: ldness 
of the reception was not altogether due to the wintry July 
evening on which the work was produced. 


A SERIES OF REVIVALS. 

The other operas mounted have all been familiar. Taken 
in their chronological order, M. Charpentier’s delightful 
* Louise’ comes first in the month. The cast was nearly the 
same as last year, namely, with Madame Edvina as a very 
charming representative of the wilful work-girl Louise, and 
M. Dalmores as the lover; but on this occasion, in the 
absence of M. Gilibert, Signor Marcoux appeared as the 
Father. He gave a finely-wrought study, although he was 
not entirely successful in reproducing the real French spirit 
of the part. The opera was received with a like amount of 
cordiality as on its production, and it seems probable that 
its wonderful reality, its picturesqueness, and _ its 
high musical value will constitute it as permanent 
an attraction in England as it is on the Continent. 
Another of last year’s productions, Baron F. d’Erlanger’s 
‘Tess,’ a pretty and tuneful if not very English 
version of the Wessex classic, was revived, with 
Mlle. Destinn again in the name part ; Signor Sammarco as 
d’Urberville, and Mr. Riccardo Martin as an Angel Clare of 
much merit. The annual performance of Meyerbeer’s 
‘Gli Ugonotti’ has been given, and the occasion may be 
regarded as noteworthy, since both Madame Tetrazzini and 
Mlle. Destinn appeared in the cast ; Signor Zerola was the 
Raoul, Mr. Edmund Burke the San Bris, Mr. Murray Davey 
an excellent Marcello, and Mlle. De Lima (a new-comer) a 
sprightly Urbano, but with the famous ‘Caso non eguale’ 
omitted. For the rest, there has been little but repetition ; 
the plan has, however, proved profitable. It has introduced 
an excellent Mephistopheles for Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ in the 
shape of Mr. Edmund Burke, while Madame Kousnietzoff 
has reappeared as Marguerite. Miss Lalla Miranda has once 
more illustrated Australian vocal attainments by her assump- 
tion, at short notice, in place of Madame Melba, of Violetta 
in Verdi’s perennial ‘La Traviata.’ In the penultimate 
week Puccini's ‘ Manon Lescaut’ was added to the list, with 
Mlle. Destinn and Mr. Martin, and the season, which in 
spite of doubts and difficulties has been in every way 
successful, was brought to a close on July 30. 


Mr. W. W. Starmer, whose recent lectures at the Royal 
Institution on bells, carillons and chimes caused great interest, 
has been appointed an adjudicator at the International 
competition of carillonneurs which is to take place at Malines 
on August 21 and 22 (see p. 506). Mr. Starmer is the first 


CHESTER HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 


Conspicuous success attended the daily performances of the 
Chester Pageant, July 18 to 23. They visualised the scenes 
of long dead generations with a vividness of historical interest 
and a semblance of living reality remarkable in conception 
and splendid in spectacle. To Mr. George P. Hawtrey, the 
pageant-master, is due the introduction of the spoken word 
and dramatic element which heightened the spectacular 
interest of the various tableaux, and to Dr. Joseph C. Bridge 
the appropriate choice of music of English flavour, in 
keeping with the various eras represented. This ha 
choice was especially shown in the delightful scenes of old 
English revelry of the Tudor and Stuart periods. Attention 
was directed last month to the Pageant music-book 
published by Messrs. Novello, which contains in addition to 
lilting choral arrangements of old English melodies, examples 
of Dr. Bridge’s facility as a composer, notably in his chorus 
of monks, ‘ Urbs Syon aurea,’ ‘ The hobby-horse’ song, and 
the stately ‘Ode to Chester.’ Detailed accounts of the 
historical accuracy of the costumes and the fine spectacular 
effects in their picturesque environment, having already 
appeared elsewhere, it remains merely to chronicle the 
musical side of the Pageant. 

After the opening procession, in which the fine band 
of the Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division) was followed 
by the 250 members of the chorus, the National Anthem 
was sung under the direction of Dr. J. C. Bridge. No 
subsequent episode provided a prettier spectacle than the 
Introduction, devised and written by Mr. Hawtrey. The 
goddess of the Dee, accompanied by countless little elves 
and fairies who appeared from all quarters of the distant 
woodland, furnished a feast of undulating colour, intended 
to represent the wavelets of the river, which flows too 
far away to bé& brought actually into the pageant. Mean- 
while the chorus sang ‘An Invocation to Deva,’ a choral 
adaptation of the valse ‘Sabrina,’ by Mr. Lewis Hann, 
of Cheltenham. It should be mentioned that the charm and 
effect of the choral music lay in its being chiefly unaccom- 
panied, and that the various choruses were heard before each 
episode, while the arena was unoccupied ; a plan which allowed 
exclusiveattention to be paidtothe expressive singing. The first 
episode dealt with the Roman occupation and with Agricola 
the Governor of Britain in A.p. 78. Flemming’s music to 
‘Integer vite’ was here suitably introduced. Henry Lawes’s 
‘Invocation to Sabrina,’ as arranged by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, was the prelude to the second episode, ‘ King Edgar 
receiving the homage of the eight tributary kings,’ A.D. 973, 
and incidentally were played the lively strains of William 
Lawes’s ‘ Almain,’ ‘ Sarabande’ and ‘ Jigg.’ Henry Smart's 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay’ was sung before episode 
three, ‘The Founding of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, 
A.D. 1093,’ and as a recessional Dr. Bridge’s melodious 
‘Founders’ Hymn.’ Episode four depicted ‘ Archbishop 
Baldwin’s visit to Chester to preach the third Crusade,’ a 
highly-interesting scene; the choral music _ included 
Dr. Bridge’s ‘Chorus of Monks’ and Sullivan’s ‘ O gladsome 
Light.’ The fifth episode illustrating Prince Edward and 
Princess Eleanor visiting Chester, A.D. 1256, was preceded by 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, conducted by Lieut. G. P. Miller, 
M.V.O., and as a recessional, Edward German’s ‘ Morris 
dance’ and Grieg’s prelude to ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’ were played. 
The sixth episode, ‘ Richard II. is brought a prisoner to 
Chester, A.D. 1399,’ was chorally introduced by Dr. Bridge’s 
arrangement of the merry old ballad, ‘ The Miller of the Dee,’ 
and another old song, ‘The Cheshire Cheese,’ was the 
prelude to episode seven, which was firstly devoted to the 
‘Visit of King James I.,’ A.p. 1617, and secondly to 
the Midsummer Revels, c#rca 1620. In this delightful 
scene the music had a close connection with the episode, 
and local colour was given instrumentally by the ‘ Waits’ 
tunes,’ quaint and lively old dance measures which used 
to be played on the ‘ Recorders’ or flutes in different sizes, 
of which Chester possesses one of the only two complete 
sets now extant. The Chester ‘ Recorders’ were borne 
in the procession. The choral examples of old English 


ballad music, which made one visitor’s eyes brighter while 
saying ‘I /ove this music,’ included Dr. Bridge’s spirited 
arrangements of ‘Come, lasses and lads,’ and ‘Joan to 
the maypole,’ in which the accompanying drum-taps marked 


English musician to be elected to this office. 


Very mirth-provoking was the Battle of the 


the rhythm. 
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Hobby-horses, for which Dr. Bridge had written a capital 
song for the Chester Guilds’ boys. A fine madrigal, 
‘Sister, awake !’ composed by Thomas Bateson, organist of 
Chester Cathedral in 1602, preluded episode eight, descriptive 
of the Siege of Chester and visit of Charles L., A.D. 1645. 
For the Finale, Dr. Bridge had written an ‘ Ode to Chester,’ 
in which the pen of the ready writer was employed in 
martial strains set to words by the late Rev. S. F. Macdonald, 
of Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester. Such is the barest 
outline of the musical features of this great and notable 
Pageant, in the preparation and the performance of which 
civic pride had been thoroughly enlisted and employed. 
The episodes had been written by local writers, and all 
classes of society were fully represented in the multitude 
of performers, both horse and foot, who had been so well 
rehearsed and so capably directed. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, August 13, the sixteenth series of Promenade 
Concerts organized by Mr. Robert Newman will open at 
Queen’s Hall, and for ten weeks a concert will be given on 
every week-day evening. Mr. Henry J. Wood will conduct 
the entire series. The particulars issued indicate that a 
gratifying amount of attention will be given to the claims of 
British executants and composers. Nearly the entire list of 
artists is composed of British names, some thirty of which 
will appear in the programmes for the first time. 

The new works that are to be performed are in all but a 
few cases by British composers. They include the 
following : 

Two Eastern Dances for Orchestra oe 
Suite for Strings . Arthur Foote 
Fantaisie Concertante for Viola and Orchestra.. J. Rogister 
Fantasia on English Folk-Song Vaughan Williams 
Two Night-Pieces for Orchestra .. .. H. V. Jervis-Reed 
New Suite—‘ The Magic Mirror’... William Y. Hurlstone 
New Festiva! Overture oA Walford Davies 
Four Dances from ‘ The Blue Bird ’ Norman O'Neill 
‘The Vicar of Bray '"—Variations for String 
Orchestra (Op. 35) .. Ernest Austin 
Serenade for Small Orchestra ‘ Percy Pitt 
Works by Messrs. Arnold Bax, Ernest Bryson and J. W. G. 
Hathaway, the names of which are not yet given, will also 
be performed. 

The older works that will be added to the répertoire 
include the ‘Hulda’ ballet music by César Franck, 
Macdowell’s Pianoforte concerto in D minor (Op. 23), and 
Ebenezer Prout’s Concerto in E minor for organ and 
orchestra (Op. 5). 

The leader of the orchestra will again be Mr. Arthur 
Catterall, and Mr. F. B. Kiddle will be the organist and 
accompanist. 


Easthope Martin 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


_A ‘Memorial Concert for the Founder of the College ’ was 
given by the choir and orchestra on June 29, under the 
direction of Sir Charles Stanford. The most notable in a 
programme of impressive and solemn works, was Bach’s 
*Trauer-Ode,’ written for the funeral of Queen Christina of 
Poland in 1727. The work has suffered unjust neglect from 
which this performance may help to rescue it. An edition 
of the Ode will shortly be published by Messrs. Novello & Co. 
The other works were Brahms’s Rhapsody for contralto and 
male-chorus, expressively sung by Miss Florence Taylor, 
‘Eroica’ symphony and Brahms’s ‘Song of 
estiny. 

On July 14 a chamber concert was given. The chief 
concerted works performed were Smetana’s String quartet 
in E minor and Beethoven’s D major Pianoforte trio 
(Op. 70, No. 1). 

A highly-interesting orchestral concert was given on 
July 22. The programme opened with Mr. J. D. Davis's 
beautiful and musicianly Symphonic poem ‘ The maid of 
Astolat,’ which was performed sympathetically and with 
executive ease by the students, under the direction of 
Sir Charles Stanford. Brahms’s Concerto for violin and 


vocal solos were given by Miss Catherine Ryan and Mr. 
David Ellis. 
came at the end in the shape of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
three orchestral preludes to ‘ Manfred,’ which the composer 
himself conducted. The three preludes are musical illustra- 
tions to three quotations from ‘ Manfred,’ so chosen as to 


The most noteworty feature of the concert 


rovide well-contrasted movements. The first, ‘ Astarte,’ 
as the greatest dignity ; the second is a pastoral whose 
icturesqueness is heightened by the employment of cow- 
lls ; the third, inspired by the words ‘ I do defy—deny— 
spurn back and scorn ye,’ and entitled ‘The flight of the 
spirits,’ is a vivid piece of musical description. The whole 
cycle is finely conceived and scored with great effect. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his work were well received 
by a large audience. 

The twenty-seventh annual general meeting was held on 
July 15, H.R.H. Prince Christian of Schleswig Holstein in 
the chair. The secretary, Mr. Charles Morley, announced 
that The King had graciously consented to become Patron of 
the College, and had been pleased to appoint Prince 
Christian as president. The report of the Council referred 
to the peculiar loss sustained by the College in the death of 
King Edward, to whose labours the Institution owed its 
existence and whose constant sympathy and support as Patron 
were invaluable. Prince Christian moved, and Mr. Lionel 
Benson seconded, the adoption of the report. 

The following presentations were made by the chairman : 
Challen gold medal for pianoforte-playing to Joseph A. Taffs 
(scholar) ; gold medal for the most generally deserving pupil 
to Evelyn M. Pickup (exhibitioner); John Hopkinson 
gold and silver medals for pianoforte-playing to Miss Grace 
A. Humphery and Miss De Rozario (both in absence). 

A resolution expressing thanks to Prince Christian was 
moved by Mr. E. H. Pember, seconded by Mr. S. Ernest 
Palmer, and carried by acclamation. 


TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION, 


The fifty-third choral festival of this Association was held 
at the Crystal Palace on June 25. The junior choir of 5,000 
voices carried out their programme with an excellence of 
tone-production and rhythmic feeling that have seldom been 
surpassed by similar bodies of juvenile singers. They were 
ably and sympathetically conducted by Mr. S. Filmer Rook ; 
Mr. C. H. Rowcliffe was the organist. 

The singing of the adult choir of 1,500 voices was dis- 
tinguished by its smoothness and refinement. Although a 
collection of units, the choir sang with the precision of a 
permanent organization and provided a practical demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Borland’s controlling wer and personal 
The capabilities of the choir were fully explored 


influence. 
by the following programme : 
O praise the Lord with one consent oe oe -» Handel 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps .. oe Leslie 
Merrily wake music’s measure... .. Barnett 
The three fishers oo se ee G. A. Macfarren 
There be none of beauty’s daughters . Walthew 
Good night, beloved .. . Pinsuti 
Walmisley 


Sweete floweres, ye were too faire 


When Israel out of Egypt came (Psalm 114) .. Mendelssohn 


The expression thrown into the singing of the part-songs 
was always interesting, and the fine interpretation of the 
Mendelssohn Psalm was a notable achievement. A large 
orchestra played separate items effectively and, with 
assistance at the organ, supplied accompaniments. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


The twenty-second annual festival of this organization, 
held at the Crystal Palace on July 2, attracted an attendance 
of unusual magnitude. The concert given by the combined 
choirs, numbering in all over 4,000 voices, proceeded 
smoothly and successfully under the careful and able 
guidance of Mr. Frank Idle. Mr. John E. West's Te Deum 


in G was one of many works interpreted with noteworthy 
effect; another was ‘ Unfold, ye portals everlasting,’ from 


Violoncello in A minor (Op. 102), was played by two 
scholars, Mr. Philip Levine and Mr. Cedric Sharpe, and 


In Spohr’s ‘ As pants the hart,’ 


Gounod’s ‘ Redemption.’ 
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Hobby-horses, for which Dr. Bridge had written a capital 
song for the Chester Guilds’ boys. A fine madrigal, 
‘Sister, awake !’ composed by Thomas Bateson, organist of 
Chester Cathedral in 1602, preluded episode eight, descriptive 
of the Siege of Chester and visit of Charles L., A.D. 1645. 
For the Finale, Dr. Bridge had written an ‘ Ode to Chester,’ 
in which the pen of the ready writer was employed in 
martial strains set to words by the late Rev. S. F. Macdonald, 
of Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester. Such is the barest 
outline of the musical features of this great and notable 
Pageant, in the preparation and the performance of which 
civic pride had been thoroughly enlisted and employed. 
The episodes had been written by local writers, and all 
classes of society were fully represented in the multitude 
of performers, both horse and foot, who had been so well 
rehearsed and so capably directed. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, August 13, the sixteenth series of Promenade 
Concerts organized by Mr. Robert Newman will open at 
Queen’s Hall, and for ten weeks a concert will be given on 
every week-day evening. Mr. Henry J. Wood will conduct 
the entire series. The particulars issued indicate that a 
gratifying amount of attention will be given to the claims of 
British executants and composers. Nearly the entire list of 
artists is composed of British names, some thirty of which 
will appear in the programmes for the first time. 

The new works that are to be performed are in all but a 
few cases by British composers. They include the 
following : 

Two Eastern Dances for Orchestra oe 
Suite for Strings . Arthur Foote 
Fantaisie Concertante for Viola and Orchestra.. J. Rogister 
Fantasia on English Folk-Song Vaughan Williams 
Two Night-Pieces for Orchestra .. .. H. V. Jervis-Reed 
New Suite—‘ The Magic Mirror’... William Y. Hurlstone 
New Festiva! Overture oA Walford Davies 
Four Dances from ‘ The Blue Bird ’ Norman O'Neill 
‘The Vicar of Bray '"—Variations for String 
Orchestra (Op. 35) .. Ernest Austin 
Serenade for Small Orchestra ‘ Percy Pitt 
Works by Messrs. Arnold Bax, Ernest Bryson and J. W. G. 
Hathaway, the names of which are not yet given, will also 
be performed. 

The older works that will be added to the répertoire 
include the ‘Hulda’ ballet music by César Franck, 
Macdowell’s Pianoforte concerto in D minor (Op. 23), and 
Ebenezer Prout’s Concerto in E minor for organ and 
orchestra (Op. 5). 

The leader of the orchestra will again be Mr. Arthur 
Catterall, and Mr. F. B. Kiddle will be the organist and 
accompanist. 


Easthope Martin 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


_A ‘Memorial Concert for the Founder of the College ’ was 
given by the choir and orchestra on June 29, under the 
direction of Sir Charles Stanford. The most notable in a 
programme of impressive and solemn works, was Bach’s 
*Trauer-Ode,’ written for the funeral of Queen Christina of 
Poland in 1727. The work has suffered unjust neglect from 
which this performance may help to rescue it. An edition 
of the Ode will shortly be published by Messrs. Novello & Co. 
The other works were Brahms’s Rhapsody for contralto and 
male-chorus, expressively sung by Miss Florence Taylor, 
‘Eroica’ symphony and Brahms’s ‘Song of 
estiny. 

On July 14 a chamber concert was given. The chief 
concerted works performed were Smetana’s String quartet 
in E minor and Beethoven’s D major Pianoforte trio 
(Op. 70, No. 1). 

A highly-interesting orchestral concert was given on 
July 22. The programme opened with Mr. J. D. Davis's 
beautiful and musicianly Symphonic poem ‘ The maid of 
Astolat,’ which was performed sympathetically and with 
executive ease by the students, under the direction of 
Sir Charles Stanford. Brahms’s Concerto for violin and 


vocal solos were given by Miss Catherine Ryan and Mr. 
David Ellis. 
came at the end in the shape of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
three orchestral preludes to ‘ Manfred,’ which the composer 
himself conducted. The three preludes are musical illustra- 
tions to three quotations from ‘ Manfred,’ so chosen as to 


The most noteworty feature of the concert 


rovide well-contrasted movements. The first, ‘ Astarte,’ 
as the greatest dignity ; the second is a pastoral whose 
icturesqueness is heightened by the employment of cow- 
lls ; the third, inspired by the words ‘ I do defy—deny— 
spurn back and scorn ye,’ and entitled ‘The flight of the 
spirits,’ is a vivid piece of musical description. The whole 
cycle is finely conceived and scored with great effect. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his work were well received 
by a large audience. 

The twenty-seventh annual general meeting was held on 
July 15, H.R.H. Prince Christian of Schleswig Holstein in 
the chair. The secretary, Mr. Charles Morley, announced 
that The King had graciously consented to become Patron of 
the College, and had been pleased to appoint Prince 
Christian as president. The report of the Council referred 
to the peculiar loss sustained by the College in the death of 
King Edward, to whose labours the Institution owed its 
existence and whose constant sympathy and support as Patron 
were invaluable. Prince Christian moved, and Mr. Lionel 
Benson seconded, the adoption of the report. 

The following presentations were made by the chairman : 
Challen gold medal for pianoforte-playing to Joseph A. Taffs 
(scholar) ; gold medal for the most generally deserving pupil 
to Evelyn M. Pickup (exhibitioner); John Hopkinson 
gold and silver medals for pianoforte-playing to Miss Grace 
A. Humphery and Miss De Rozario (both in absence). 

A resolution expressing thanks to Prince Christian was 
moved by Mr. E. H. Pember, seconded by Mr. S. Ernest 
Palmer, and carried by acclamation. 


TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION, 


The fifty-third choral festival of this Association was held 
at the Crystal Palace on June 25. The junior choir of 5,000 
voices carried out their programme with an excellence of 
tone-production and rhythmic feeling that have seldom been 
surpassed by similar bodies of juvenile singers. They were 
ably and sympathetically conducted by Mr. S. Filmer Rook ; 
Mr. C. H. Rowcliffe was the organist. 

The singing of the adult choir of 1,500 voices was dis- 
tinguished by its smoothness and refinement. Although a 
collection of units, the choir sang with the precision of a 
permanent organization and provided a practical demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Borland’s controlling wer and personal 
The capabilities of the choir were fully explored 


influence. 
by the following programme : 
O praise the Lord with one consent oe oe -» Handel 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps .. oe Leslie 
Merrily wake music’s measure... .. Barnett 
The three fishers oo se ee G. A. Macfarren 
There be none of beauty’s daughters . Walthew 
Good night, beloved .. . Pinsuti 
Walmisley 


Sweete floweres, ye were too faire 


When Israel out of Egypt came (Psalm 114) .. Mendelssohn 


The expression thrown into the singing of the part-songs 
was always interesting, and the fine interpretation of the 
Mendelssohn Psalm was a notable achievement. A large 
orchestra played separate items effectively and, with 
assistance at the organ, supplied accompaniments. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


The twenty-second annual festival of this organization, 
held at the Crystal Palace on July 2, attracted an attendance 
of unusual magnitude. The concert given by the combined 
choirs, numbering in all over 4,000 voices, proceeded 
smoothly and successfully under the careful and able 
guidance of Mr. Frank Idle. Mr. John E. West's Te Deum 


in G was one of many works interpreted with noteworthy 
effect; another was ‘ Unfold, ye portals everlasting,’ from 


Violoncello in A minor (Op. 102), was played by two 
scholars, Mr. Philip Levine and Mr. Cedric Sharpe, and 


In Spohr’s ‘ As pants the hart,’ 


Gounod’s ‘ Redemption.’ 
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the solo part was in the hands of Miss Ada Forrest. 
Other sacred works in the programme were Tchaikovsky's 
‘Hymn to the Trinity,’ Wesley’s anthem ‘ Wash me 
throughly,’ and Sullivan’s ‘O gladsome Light.’ The secular 
portion consisted of Cowen’s ‘Come to me, gentle sleep’ 
and ‘ Bring branches from forest,’ Lee Williams’s ‘ The 
song of the pedlar,’ Elgar’s ‘O happy eyes,’ and Eaton 
Faning’s ‘ We love our island story.’ 

Songs were given by Miss Forrest and Mr. Alexander 
Tucker. An orchestra took part, and Mr. J. A. Neale 
assisted at the organ. The competitive part of the day’s 
proceedings is dealt with in the Comfetition Festival Record. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS. 


The festival concerts of this organization were held on 
July 16 at the Crystal Palace. It is safe to say that never 
before has there been assembled under one roof such an 
extraordinary number of violinists. The ‘intermediate’ 
orchestra of 2,500 and the ‘advanced’ orchestra of 2,000 
gave separate concerts of well-chosen music, and Mr. Allen 
Gill, who is used to directing operations on a large scale, 
secured performances of striking effectiveness and efficiency 
in spite of the arrangements that permitted only one rehearsal. 
An interesting event was the playing of Schumann’s 
* Slumber song ’ by the five winners of the Guildhall School 
of Music Scholarships, founded by the Union. The two 
challenge shields for school orchestras were awarded to 
Croyland Road Council School, Edmonton (intermediate) 
and Westbury Girls’ School, Barking (advanced). At the 
two concerts the Walthamstow Silver Prize Band and 
Mr. T. Mee Pattison at the organ supplied harmony to 
the melody of the violinists. The vocalists were Miss Alice 
Motterway and Mr. Samuel Masters. 


*THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.’ 
PERFORMANCE AT ARUNDEL CASTLE. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


A powerful stimulus to music in Sussex was provided by 
the performance of Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ which was given by the invitation of the Duke of 
Norfolk at Arundel Castle on July 14. The Sheffield 
Choral Union was engaged as the choir ; the orchestra was 
that of the Queen’s Hall; the principals were Mr. Gervase 
Elwes, Mr. Herbert Heyner and Miss Clare Hamilton, and 
the conductor was Mr. Henry J. Wood. It is probable that 
the event constituted a record in the musical annals of 
Sussex, for though of late years there have been some striking 
proofs of the increasing interest in music, of which the most 
notable is the Municipal Festival at Brighton, nothing of 
quite so perfect a character has been done in this part of 
England before. The educative value of the undertaking is 
great, for with the aid of the Sheffield Choral Union, whose 
technique Dr. Henry Coward has brought to such a high 
pitch, and the (ueen’s Hall Orchestra, a performance of 
notable finish was secured. The important part of 
*Gerontius’ was in the hands of one of its best exponents, 
and a marked impression was made by Mr. Herbert Heyner 
with the baritone music. 

The particular object of the performance was the augmen- 
tation of the finances of the Arundel Hospital and the 
Littlehampton Hospital Building Fund. To what extent 
these deserving Institutions are benefited has not yet been 
made public, but the attendance was eminently satisfactory. 
The great Hall of the castle, one of the newer portions of this 
fine old landmark, was utilised as the concert room. It is 
theoretically complete, for there is an excellent organ in the 
gallery, but it was not possible tomake use of it on this occasion, 
owing to the difference of its pitch from that of the orchestra. 
The hall, which holds between 400 and 500 people, was 
well filled. The audience came from all parts of the 


county, as was made clear by the number of motor cars that 
stood ranged against the outer walls of the castle like mighty 
engines of war, though of different import from those in use 


In spite of the novelty of the conditions under which the 
performance was given, it reached a very high level. The 
choir left Sheffield the previous evening, and stayed the night 
in London for rest and rehearsal, proceeding the next 
morning to Arundel. A short rehearsal in the morning 
served the double purpose of making certain one or two 
points and of testing the acoustic properties of the hall, for jt 
is to be noted with interest that this was the first occasion 
on which the castle had been used for musical performances, 
| It is hoped that it will not be the last. The hall not only 
| fulfils its purpose well, but is also situated at a part of the 
county where much might be done to foster the love of 
music. 

The introduction of so notable a work as Sir Edward 
Elgar’s setting of Cardinal Newman’s poem was certainly 
a happy beginning. It was put forward in such a way as 
to produce the most favourable impression of its great and 
distinctive qualities, and the rapt attention with which the 
interpretation was listened to, and the interest shown in 
the occasion, give rise to the most sanguine hopes concerning 
this new and gratifying concern for the art shown by 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. Details of the perfor 
mance are superfluous. The choir sang magnificently. 
Its special methods, its fine incisiveness, pure tone, and 
unfailing tunefulness, never showed to better advantage. 
Its work was remarkable for the beauty of tone heard 
in the semi-choruses, the volume of sound in the exalted 
‘ Proficiscere, anima Christiana,’ and the conviction of the 
inspired final number which brings to an end one of the 
greatest works in British musical literature. Mr. Gervase 
Elwes sang with full meaning, although suffering some 
personal discomfort as the result of a blow in the mouth 
from a cricket ball, and, as already indicated, Mr. Herbert 
Heyner established his reputation by his singing of the 
baritone musi¢f Miss Clare Hamilton, who is a new recruit 
to the ranks of oratorio singers, gave the music of the 
‘Angel’ with notable accuracy, and with all the feeling it 
demands. Her singing was notable for its calm restraint, 
which while it was appropriate to the character, also invested 
her reading with an exceptional quality. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood’s firm conducting was a feature of the interpretation, 
and raised it to a very high level. The orchestral portions 
were given their full meaning, and the performance, like 
the generous spirit that provided it, was in every way 
worthy of note and commendation. 


London Concerts. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 

The ‘New Quartet,’ whose members are Mr. A. E. 
Sammons, Mr. Thomas W. Petre, Mr. H. Waldo Warner 
and Mr. C. Warwick-Evans, made their first appearance 
early in the year and gave their second concert at Bechstein 
Hall on June 28. The supposition that the length of the 
interval was occasioned by their zeal for thorough rehearsal, 
was borne out by the admirable qualities of their playing. 
Their performance of Debussy’s G minor Quartet was one of 
outstanding excellence. Beethoven’s first ‘ Rasoumofisky 
quartet was interpreted with an attractive infusion of 
romance, and a sympathetic reading of Mr. Balfour 
Gardiner’s Quartet in one movement completed the 
programme. 

Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘Peter Pan’ quartet, originally 
produced by the Walenn Quartet, was given a welcome 
repetition on July 7 at their concert in AZolian Hall. The 
music is as peculiarly British as Mr. Barrie’s humour, and 
reproduces its imaginative genius with such completeness 
and aptness as to suggest an obvious course to those who 
next produce the play. The Quartet played Dr. Daviess 
work, and quartets by Haydn and Dvorak, with excellent 
effect. Songs were provided by Miss Jean Waterston. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
At Mr. Percy Grainger’s recital, which took place at 
olian Hall on June 22, neither the programme nor the 
playing were of the common order of things. Tchaikovsky s 
unfamiliar and interesting Sonata in G minor (Op. 37) 


in the past. 


brought out the vitality of the pianist’s style and his power of 
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the solo part was in the hands of Miss Ada Forrest. 
Other sacred works in the programme were Tchaikovsky's 
‘Hymn to the Trinity,’ Wesley’s anthem ‘ Wash me 
throughly,’ and Sullivan’s ‘O gladsome Light.’ The secular 
portion consisted of Cowen’s ‘Come to me, gentle sleep’ 
and ‘ Bring branches from forest,’ Lee Williams’s ‘ The 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS. 
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The great Hall of the castle, one of the newer portions of this 
fine old landmark, was utilised as the concert room. It is 
theoretically complete, for there is an excellent organ in the 
gallery, but it was not possible tomake use of it on this occasion, 
owing to the difference of its pitch from that of the orchestra. 
The hall, which holds between 400 and 500 people, was 
well filled. The audience came from all parts of the 


county, as was made clear by the number of motor cars that 
stood ranged against the outer walls of the castle like mighty 
engines of war, though of different import from those in use 


In spite of the novelty of the conditions under which the 
performance was given, it reached a very high level. The 
choir left Sheffield the previous evening, and stayed the night 
in London for rest and rehearsal, proceeding the next 
morning to Arundel. A short rehearsal in the morning 
served the double purpose of making certain one or two 
points and of testing the acoustic properties of the hall, for jt 
is to be noted with interest that this was the first occasion 
on which the castle had been used for musical performances, 
| It is hoped that it will not be the last. The hall not only 
| fulfils its purpose well, but is also situated at a part of the 
county where much might be done to foster the love of 
music. 

The introduction of so notable a work as Sir Edward 
Elgar’s setting of Cardinal Newman’s poem was certainly 
a happy beginning. It was put forward in such a way as 
to produce the most favourable impression of its great and 
distinctive qualities, and the rapt attention with which the 
interpretation was listened to, and the interest shown in 
the occasion, give rise to the most sanguine hopes concerning 
this new and gratifying concern for the art shown by 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. Details of the perfor 
mance are superfluous. The choir sang magnificently. 
Its special methods, its fine incisiveness, pure tone, and 
unfailing tunefulness, never showed to better advantage. 
Its work was remarkable for the beauty of tone heard 
in the semi-choruses, the volume of sound in the exalted 
‘ Proficiscere, anima Christiana,’ and the conviction of the 
inspired final number which brings to an end one of the 
greatest works in British musical literature. Mr. Gervase 
Elwes sang with full meaning, although suffering some 
personal discomfort as the result of a blow in the mouth 
from a cricket ball, and, as already indicated, Mr. Herbert 
Heyner established his reputation by his singing of the 
baritone musi¢f Miss Clare Hamilton, who is a new recruit 
to the ranks of oratorio singers, gave the music of the 
‘Angel’ with notable accuracy, and with all the feeling it 
demands. Her singing was notable for its calm restraint, 
which while it was appropriate to the character, also invested 
her reading with an exceptional quality. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood’s firm conducting was a feature of the interpretation, 
and raised it to a very high level. The orchestral portions 
were given their full meaning, and the performance, like 
the generous spirit that provided it, was in every way 
worthy of note and commendation. 


London Concerts. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 

The ‘New Quartet,’ whose members are Mr. A. E. 
Sammons, Mr. Thomas W. Petre, Mr. H. Waldo Warner 
and Mr. C. Warwick-Evans, made their first appearance 
early in the year and gave their second concert at Bechstein 
Hall on June 28. The supposition that the length of the 
interval was occasioned by their zeal for thorough rehearsal, 
was borne out by the admirable qualities of their playing. 
Their performance of Debussy’s G minor Quartet was one of 
outstanding excellence. Beethoven’s first ‘ Rasoumofisky 
quartet was interpreted with an attractive infusion of 
romance, and a sympathetic reading of Mr. Balfour 
Gardiner’s Quartet in one movement completed the 
programme. 

Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘Peter Pan’ quartet, originally 
produced by the Walenn Quartet, was given a welcome 
repetition on July 7 at their concert in AZolian Hall. The 
music is as peculiarly British as Mr. Barrie’s humour, and 
reproduces its imaginative genius with such completeness 
and aptness as to suggest an obvious course to those who 
next produce the play. The Quartet played Dr. Daviess 
work, and quartets by Haydn and Dvorak, with excellent 
effect. Songs were provided by Miss Jean Waterston. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
At Mr. Percy Grainger’s recital, which took place at 
olian Hall on June 22, neither the programme nor the 
playing were of the common order of things. Tchaikovsky s 
unfamiliar and interesting Sonata in G minor (Op. 37) 
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controlling without weakening a climax. Some examples 
of old Dutch music arranged by Julius Réntgen were 
introduced. Mr. Grainger’s creative gifts were effectively 
exhibited in a fantasia on a ‘Slow dance’ by Sir Charles 
Stanford, and an arrangement for String quartet of two 
Irish reels. The latter work was played by the Langley- 
Mukle Quartet. 

Mr. Vernon Warner promises to supplement his now 
finished career as a prodigy with a longer and more useful 
career as an artist of the pianoforte. The highest hopes 
were justified by his performance of César Franck’s 
‘Variations symphoniques’ and Tchaikovsky’s B minor 
Concerto at Queen’s Hall on June 23, when he was assisted 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

Congratulations are due to Miss Jean Nesbitt, a new 

ianist from Canada, upon the well-deserved success of her 
first recital in England, which took place at Bechstein Hall 
on June 27. 

The brilliant pianist, M. Alfred Cortot, made a welcome 
appearance at /Holian Hall on June 29, and showed in 
Chopin’s four Ballades and Schumann’s Carnaval (Op. 9) 
how much poetry he has at his command. 

Herr Backhaus gave his second Chopin recital at Queen’s 
Hall on July 2. The chief features of the programme were 
the B minor Sonata and the Etudes, of which he gave a 
technically faultless performance. Herr Backhaus also 
played the rarely-heard but beautiful Prelude in C sharp minor 
(Op. 45), and several Mazurkas, the latter in a rather 
Teutonic fashion. 

Mr. Edward Goll, who gave a pianoforte recital at 
Bechstein Hall on July 4, showed a distinct advance in his 
art. His programme covered a wide range, and served to 
indicate the breadth of his sympathies. 

The junior students of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s Pianoforte 
School gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on July 6, and 
Mr. Matthay’s artist-students and scholars at the Royal 
Academy of Music were heard at the same Hall on July 14. 
Of the latter, Master Vivian Langrish and Miss Evie 
Dawkin deserve to be specially mentioned. 

Several young pianists, trained by Mr. Carl Weber, made 
a successful appearance at Bechstein Hall on July 12, the 
most notable performances being those of Miss Ella 
Hackworth in César Franck’s Prelude, chorale, and fugue, and 
Miss Maude Dixon with Max Darewski in Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations for two pianofortes on a theme by Beethoven. 


VOCAL RECITALS. 


An interesting recital was given by Herr Reinhold von 
Warlich at 54, Mount Street, the residence of Lord Plymouth, 
on June 21. The vocalist included von Fielitz’s ‘ Eliland ’ 
song-cycle and some Elizabethan love-songs by Morley, 
Tobias Hume and Robert Jones in his programme, which he 
carried out with his usual skill and expressive feeling. 

Mr. Theodore Byard, whose illness has for some time 
kept him from the concert-platform, gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on June 23 and again won complete favour. 
His programme was distinguished by the introduction of 
interesting novelties by foreign composers and due considera- 
tion given to English music. ‘ Séparation,’ by the brothers 
Hillemacher ; ‘Le Semeur,’ by Alexis de Castillon ; and 
songs by Messrs. Cyril Scott, Roger Quilter and Amherst 
Webber were well interpreted and well received. 

An unconventional programme, interesting chiefly on 


historical grounds, was compiled by Miss Maggie Teyte for | p 


her recital at AZolian Hall on June 24. It consisted of a 
number of operatic excerpts by 18th century composers, 
chosen from the répertoire of Madame Dugazon. On the 
same day Madame Noldi gave a recital with a varied 
programme at AZolian Hall. Recitals were given by Miss 
Gertrude Lonsdale at Bechstein Hall on June 27, and by 
Miss Irene St. Clair at AZolian Hall on June 28. 


Miss Eva Katharina Lissmann gave further evidence of 


her exceptional ability as a lieder singer at Bechstein Hall on 
June 29; she was assisted on this occasion by Mr. Hans 
Lissmann, himself a vocalist of ability. 

The commendable endeavours of Miss Leila Duart, who 
made her first appearance on June 30 at Bechstein Hall, 
produced artistic results and were well received. _‘ Rafael,’ a 


Bechstein Hall on July 1, showed considerable ability, but 
scarcely enough to justify him in dispensing with initials and 
other customary complements to a surname. 


Recitals were given by Madame Blanche Marchesi at 
Leighton House on July 7 and 14. On both occasions she 
was assisted by Mr. George Copeland, an admirable player 


of Debussy’s pianoforte pieces. 


Mr. Robert Chignell carried out an exacting programme 
to universal satisfaction at ‘Zolian Hall on July 12. He 
sang Brahms’s four ‘Serious songs’ with deep expression. 
Some songs by that clever musician, Miss Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, were given their first performance and were well 
received. 


OTHER RECITALS AND CONCERTS. 


Few reciters now before the public rival the many-sided 
ability and personal excellences of Mrs. Tobias Matthay, 
and the recital which she gave at AZolian Hall on June 23 
was in the highest degree enjoyable. Her programme 
ranged from the tragic to the humorous, with a tendency to 
favour the latter, and many of the items gained in interest 
from the introductory remarks made by the reciter. 

A new Violin and Pianoforte sonata by Miss Bertha 
Tressler was played by Madame Harriet Solly and Miss Ada 
Thomas at the latter’s recital given on June 23 at Steinway 
Hall. The work was commendable both for its ideas and 
for the skill with which the composer has treated them. 
Signor Livio Boni created an excellent impression in 
giving his first violoncello recital in England at Bechstein 
Hall on June 23. At the same Hall, on the following day, 
Miss Helen Gough, a young and promising violinist, made her 
first appearance with great success. Miss Gladys Clark also 
made her first appearance as a violinist on June 24 at 
Queen’s Hall, when she gave artistic interpretations of 
Concertos in A major by Mozart and A minor by Vieuxtemps, 
assisted by the New Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Landon Ronald. 

A ‘Dream of Beethoven’ was the most notable of the 
compositions of Mr. John Francis Barnett brought forward 
by his sister, Miss Emma Barnett (pianist), at Broadwood’s 
on June 23. 

Madame Yvette Guilbert’s characteristic methods of 
singing English as well as French songs were exhibited at 
Bechstein Hall on June 24 and 29, as usual to the delight of 
large audiences. Her juvenile counterpart, Mona Gondré, 
assisted on both occasions. 

The persistent faultlessness of Mischa Elman’s violin 
laying is so often exhibited to London audiences, and has 
en so often commented upon that it is sufficient to place 
on record his recital given at Queen’s Hall on June 25, 
when he played the D minor Concerto of Max Bruch. 

Some works by M. Emmanuel Moor, a composer of 
‘modernistic’ proclivities, were submitted at AZolian Hall 
on June 27, with Madame Marie Leroy (vocalist) and 
Madame Marie de Jaroslawska (pianist) as skilled and 
sympathetic exponents. 

A violin recital, given by Miss Isoline Harvey at Bechstein 
Hall on June 28, displayed the advantages of a recent course 
of study with Sevcik. 

It is seldom that a lady gives an organ recital at Queen’s 
Hall, and much interest was shown in Miss Adelaide 
Parker’s venture on June 30. As was proper in a pupil of 
Sir Walter Parratt and Max Reger, Miss Parker showed 
considerable skill and insight into artistic effect. Her 
rogramme included Reger’s B.A.C.H. fantasia. Miss 
Winifred Ponder contributed vocal numbers. 

Three works by English composers received their first 
performance at the concert given by Madame Clara Butt at 
Queen’s Hall on June 30. Miss Annie D. Steele’s song- 
cycle ‘ Among the lilies,’ the words of which are extracted 
from the Canticle of Canticles, was sung by the concert- 
giver with accompaniment supplied by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Mr. Wood. The composer has gone far 
towards succeeding in her ambitious design to reproduce in 
her music the depth of feeling and aloofness of the words. 
The other novelties were a Pianoforte concerto composed 
and performed by Mr. Frank Merrick, and a set of ‘ Old 
English Dances’ by Mr. Roger Quilter ; both had lucidity, 
melodiousness and artistic phraseology in their favour, and 
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controlling without weakening a climax. Some examples 
of old Dutch music arranged by Julius Réntgen were 
introduced. Mr. Grainger’s creative gifts were effectively 
exhibited in a fantasia on a ‘Slow dance’ by Sir Charles 
Stanford, and an arrangement for String quartet of two 
Irish reels. The latter work was played by the Langley- 
Mukle Quartet. 

Mr. Vernon Warner promises to supplement his now 
finished career as a prodigy with a longer and more useful 
career as an artist of the pianoforte. The highest hopes 
were justified by his performance of César Franck’s 
‘Variations symphoniques’ and Tchaikovsky’s B minor 
Concerto at Queen’s Hall on June 23, when he was assisted 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

Congratulations are due to Miss Jean Nesbitt, a new 

ianist from Canada, upon the well-deserved success of her 
first recital in England, which took place at Bechstein Hall 
on June 27. 

The brilliant pianist, M. Alfred Cortot, made a welcome 
appearance at /Holian Hall on June 29, and showed in 
Chopin’s four Ballades and Schumann’s Carnaval (Op. 9) 
how much poetry he has at his command. 

Herr Backhaus gave his second Chopin recital at Queen’s 
Hall on July 2. The chief features of the programme were 
the B minor Sonata and the Etudes, of which he gave a 
technically faultless performance. Herr Backhaus also 
played the rarely-heard but beautiful Prelude in C sharp minor 
(Op. 45), and several Mazurkas, the latter in a rather 
Teutonic fashion. 

Mr. Edward Goll, who gave a pianoforte recital at 
Bechstein Hall on July 4, showed a distinct advance in his 
art. His programme covered a wide range, and served to 
indicate the breadth of his sympathies. 

The junior students of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s Pianoforte 
School gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on July 6, and 
Mr. Matthay’s artist-students and scholars at the Royal 
Academy of Music were heard at the same Hall on July 14. 
Of the latter, Master Vivian Langrish and Miss Evie 
Dawkin deserve to be specially mentioned. 

Several young pianists, trained by Mr. Carl Weber, made 
a successful appearance at Bechstein Hall on July 12, the 
most notable performances being those of Miss Ella 
Hackworth in César Franck’s Prelude, chorale, and fugue, and 
Miss Maude Dixon with Max Darewski in Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations for two pianofortes on a theme by Beethoven. 


VOCAL RECITALS. 


An interesting recital was given by Herr Reinhold von 
Warlich at 54, Mount Street, the residence of Lord Plymouth, 
on June 21. The vocalist included von Fielitz’s ‘ Eliland ’ 
song-cycle and some Elizabethan love-songs by Morley, 
Tobias Hume and Robert Jones in his programme, which he 
carried out with his usual skill and expressive feeling. 

Mr. Theodore Byard, whose illness has for some time 
kept him from the concert-platform, gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on June 23 and again won complete favour. 
His programme was distinguished by the introduction of 
interesting novelties by foreign composers and due considera- 
tion given to English music. ‘ Séparation,’ by the brothers 
Hillemacher ; ‘Le Semeur,’ by Alexis de Castillon ; and 
songs by Messrs. Cyril Scott, Roger Quilter and Amherst 
Webber were well interpreted and well received. 

An unconventional programme, interesting chiefly on 
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her recital at AZolian Hall on June 24. It consisted of a 
number of operatic excerpts by 18th century composers, 
chosen from the répertoire of Madame Dugazon. On the 
same day Madame Noldi gave a recital with a varied 
programme at AZolian Hall. Recitals were given by Miss 
Gertrude Lonsdale at Bechstein Hall on June 27, and by 
Miss Irene St. Clair at AZolian Hall on June 28. 


Miss Eva Katharina Lissmann gave further evidence of 


her exceptional ability as a lieder singer at Bechstein Hall on 
June 29; she was assisted on this occasion by Mr. Hans 
Lissmann, himself a vocalist of ability. 

The commendable endeavours of Miss Leila Duart, who 
made her first appearance on June 30 at Bechstein Hall, 
produced artistic results and were well received. _‘ Rafael,’ a 


Bechstein Hall on July 1, showed considerable ability, but 
scarcely enough to justify him in dispensing with initials and 
other customary complements to a surname. 


Recitals were given by Madame Blanche Marchesi at 
Leighton House on July 7 and 14. On both occasions she 
was assisted by Mr. George Copeland, an admirable player 
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Mr. Robert Chignell carried out an exacting programme 
to universal satisfaction at ‘Zolian Hall on July 12. He 
sang Brahms’s four ‘Serious songs’ with deep expression. 
Some songs by that clever musician, Miss Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, were given their first performance and were well 
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Few reciters now before the public rival the many-sided 
ability and personal excellences of Mrs. Tobias Matthay, 
and the recital which she gave at AZolian Hall on June 23 
was in the highest degree enjoyable. Her programme 
ranged from the tragic to the humorous, with a tendency to 
favour the latter, and many of the items gained in interest 
from the introductory remarks made by the reciter. 

A new Violin and Pianoforte sonata by Miss Bertha 
Tressler was played by Madame Harriet Solly and Miss Ada 
Thomas at the latter’s recital given on June 23 at Steinway 
Hall. The work was commendable both for its ideas and 
for the skill with which the composer has treated them. 
Signor Livio Boni created an excellent impression in 
giving his first violoncello recital in England at Bechstein 
Hall on June 23. At the same Hall, on the following day, 
Miss Helen Gough, a young and promising violinist, made her 
first appearance with great success. Miss Gladys Clark also 
made her first appearance as a violinist on June 24 at 
Queen’s Hall, when she gave artistic interpretations of 
Concertos in A major by Mozart and A minor by Vieuxtemps, 
assisted by the New Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Landon Ronald. 

A ‘Dream of Beethoven’ was the most notable of the 
compositions of Mr. John Francis Barnett brought forward 
by his sister, Miss Emma Barnett (pianist), at Broadwood’s 
on June 23. 

Madame Yvette Guilbert’s characteristic methods of 
singing English as well as French songs were exhibited at 
Bechstein Hall on June 24 and 29, as usual to the delight of 
large audiences. Her juvenile counterpart, Mona Gondré, 
assisted on both occasions. 

The persistent faultlessness of Mischa Elman’s violin 
laying is so often exhibited to London audiences, and has 
en so often commented upon that it is sufficient to place 
on record his recital given at Queen’s Hall on June 25, 
when he played the D minor Concerto of Max Bruch. 

Some works by M. Emmanuel Moor, a composer of 
‘modernistic’ proclivities, were submitted at AZolian Hall 
on June 27, with Madame Marie Leroy (vocalist) and 
Madame Marie de Jaroslawska (pianist) as skilled and 
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Parker’s venture on June 30. As was proper in a pupil of 
Sir Walter Parratt and Max Reger, Miss Parker showed 
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rogramme included Reger’s B.A.C.H. fantasia. Miss 
Winifred Ponder contributed vocal numbers. 

Three works by English composers received their first 
performance at the concert given by Madame Clara Butt at 
Queen’s Hall on June 30. Miss Annie D. Steele’s song- 
cycle ‘ Among the lilies,’ the words of which are extracted 
from the Canticle of Canticles, was sung by the concert- 
giver with accompaniment supplied by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Mr. Wood. The composer has gone far 
towards succeeding in her ambitious design to reproduce in 
her music the depth of feeling and aloofness of the words. 
The other novelties were a Pianoforte concerto composed 
and performed by Mr. Frank Merrick, and a set of ‘ Old 
English Dances’ by Mr. Roger Quilter ; both had lucidity, 
melodiousness and artistic phraseology in their favour, and 
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earned ready appreciation. 
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A concert was given at Zolian Hall on June 30 by the 
excellent Audrey Chapman Orchestra, with the design of 
Mr. René 
Ortmans conducted his efficient body of lady instrumentalists 
in an exacting programme, to the demands of which they 
The soloists were Miss 


providing for the expenses of the organization. 


responded in masterly fashion. 
Edith Miller and Mr. Gervase Elwes. 


Sefior Casals gave an extra concert, in company with 
Mr. Tovey, at A£olian Hall on July 1, and the consummate 
skill and expressive nature of his violoncello playing again 


provoked admiration. 


Mile. Marguerite Scialtel gave recitations with extreme 
skill and attractive individual methods at Bechstein Hall on 
July 4, assisted by Mr. Morgan Kingston (vocalist) and Dr. 


Serge Barjansky (violoncello). 


The three Misses Eissler, pianist, violinist, and harpist, 


gave an interesting recital at Leighton House on July 5. 


Mr. Francis Toye’s fondness for the flute impelled him to 
write a sonata for that instrument and the pianoforte, which 


was performed with unequivocal success at Steinway Hall, 


on July 5, by Mr. R. Murchie and Miss Hirschfeld. The 
work showed skill, both in invention and design, and one 


need not cavil at Mr. Toye’s disposition to employ the 
resources of expression opened in recent years by composers 
other than English, for the total effect lost nothing thereby. 
A first appearance was made by Mlle. Pauline de 
Schonberg as a reciter at Steinway Hall on July 7. 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss and his wife, who are pianist 
and vocalist respectively, and reside in New York, made 
their first appearance in London at Steinway Hall on July 8. 
Some compositions by Mr. Huss were included in the 
programme. 

Mr. Wilfred J. Bendall’s setting of ‘The lady of Shalott,’ 
for ladies’ voices, was sung ata concert given by Mr. Atherton 
Furlong at Bechstein Hall on July 10. The composer 
accompanied. Solos were given by vocalists trained by the 
concert-giver, 

On July 12, Miss Selma Sacke (violinist) and Miss Vera 
Wise (pianist), two clever young artists from South Africa, 
gave a recital at Steinway Hall and earned admiration for 
the refined beauty of their combined playing. Their pro- 
gramme included an MS. Sonata by Mr. J. D. Davis, upon 
which the composer has evidently expended much care in 
the endeavour to secure legitimate effect. He gives expres- 
sion to his modernism without recourse to complexity and 
without sacrifice of design. The themes have character and 
refinement. 

A concert by senior students of the London Academy of 
Music took place at the Hampstead Conservatoire on July 14, 
when a well-chosen selection of vocal and instrumental solos 
were rendered by the students in a manner which reflected 
credit on the training received at this institution. 

A concert was given at Bechstein Hall on July 15 by three 
juvenile artists named Cherniavski. Jan is a pianist, Leo a 
violinist, and Mischel a violoncellist. They were heard 
together in a spirited performance of Arensky’s D minor 
Trio, and each contributed a solo to the programme. 

Signor Mario Lren Lorenzi showed more than ordinary 
skill as a harpist in giving his recital at Broadwood’s Rooms 
on July 16. Though still early in his ’teens, he is thoroughly 
versed in all the possibilities of his instrument, and plays in 
an individual and effective manner that excites an interest 
not usually associated with harp-playing. 


The high musical traditions of Oundle School, to which we 
drew attention by an article in our issue of December last, 
were preserved in the Midsummer concert given on June 25. 
The most notable items in a programme of great length 
were movements from Schumann's ‘ Faschingsschwanck ’ 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27 (No. 2), for pianoforte, 
Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 38, for violoncello and pianoforte, 
Dvorak’s Bagatellen for pianoforte quartet, Purcell’s chorus, 


‘In these delightful, pleasant groves,’ Pearsall’s ‘ Let 
us all go a-maying,’ and Stanford’s Elizabethan pastoral 
‘Phoebe.’ Mr. C. M. Spurling organized the concert and 


conducted the choir and orchestra. The latter contributed 


Dvorak’s ‘Slavonic dance’ No. 4, and Johann Strauss’s 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Vienna, July 15, 

The opera vacation commenced on June 22, shortly after 
the termination of the Italian opera season. On June 19 
we were treated to a sensational performance of Richard 
Strauss’s opera ‘ Elektra,’ conducted by the composer. The 
title-part and the part of Klytemnaestra were presented in 
tne most favourable light by Miss Edyth Walker and 
Madame Bahr-Mildenburg. The Vienna public, always 
amiably disposed towards famous visitors, accorded Herr 
Strauss a most enthusiastic reception. The work itself did 
not on this occasion alter any previous impression, and the 
personal influence of the composer in no way tended towards 
toning down the nerve-shocking brutality of the music. 

In Opera circles the air is full of rumours with regard to 
the management, a change in which is expected during the 
holidays. Director von Weingartner intends to resign, 
chiefly for private reasons. Conjecture is rife as to his 
probable successor, though nothing definite is yet known. 

On June 26 another Italian opera company commenced 
with Puccini’s ‘ La Bohéme’ a series of performances in the 
Carltheater, which is usually devoted to operettas and melo- 
dramas. The list of principals included Mesdames Giachetti, 
Almansi, Padovani, and Alvarez (the last-named a brilliant 
Carmen), and Messrs. Carasa, Folio, Castoldi, de Marco, 
Modesti and Corrado. Maestro Bonazzi proved a highly 
efficient conductor. In spite of considerable energy, the 
company failed to obtain sufficient public support, and on 
July 3 had to suspend its productions. 


RICHARD VON PERGER. 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Manchester musical life has been focussed during the past 
month in the annual public examinations—three in number 
—of the Royal Manchester College of Music, at which com- 
positions by students have been a more prominent feature 
than in previous years. The most conspicuous examples 
were provided by two pupils in composition of Dr. Walter 
Carroll’s, the first of which was a Trio for violin, violoncello 
and pianoforte by Mr. Harry Baynton-Power (a native of 
Chorley), who may be regarded as a product of the competitive 
festival movement in Lancashire. Mr. Power is a pianist 
of considerable fluency, and his composition, whilst showing 
greater intimacy with the pianistic idiom than with that of 
stringed instruments, is refreshingly free from the smugness 
and the triteness often to be noted in early works: there is 
individuality, but it is not allowed to run riot. Miss Alice 
Dill showed genuine and individual feeling in three part- 
songs of her composition ; and even case-hardened professional 
fiddlers were stirred to the depths by the remarkable playing 
of Dr. Brodsky’s pupil, Miss Lena Kontorovich: such an 
outpouring of the emotionalism of the Slav is rarely 
encountered in this country. 

The third annual report of the Royal Manchester College 
of Music Club, whose president is Mrs. Adolph Brodsky, 
reveals a membership of ninety-nine old students. Nine 
meetings (of a private nature) have been held in the past 
twelve months, and the report dwells with pride on the 
honour done to the Club by the visit of Madame Grieg last 
October, making that meeting one of historic interest in the 
annals of the Club. The programme of music performed at 
the annual meeting on July 14 included three Grieg songs 
by Mrs. Shaw (Miss Norah Meredith), six of the eight 
‘Zigeunerlieder’ of Brahms (Op. 103), sung by Miss Lillie 
Wormald, and Brahms’s Sonata in A major for violin and 
pianoforte, played by the Misses Crawshaw and Jones ; 
Messrs. R. J. Forbes and A. Worsley accompanied the singers. 
Without in any way detracting from the work of these ladies, 
there can be no doubt that the chief interest of the evening 
lay in a first performance from MS. by Messrs. Edward 
Isaacs and Arthur Catterall, of the former gentleman’s new 
Sonata in A major. The work met with a hearty reception 
from the composer's companions of his student-days, and it 
was quite evident that their enjoyment was genuine. The 
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in an exacting programme, to the demands of which they 
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providing for the expenses of the organization. 


responded in masterly fashion. 
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Sefior Casals gave an extra concert, in company with 
Mr. Tovey, at A£olian Hall on July 1, and the consummate 
skill and expressive nature of his violoncello playing again 
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write a sonata for that instrument and the pianoforte, which 
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Some compositions by Mr. Huss were included in the 
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together in a spirited performance of Arensky’s D minor 
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on July 16. Though still early in his ’teens, he is thoroughly 
versed in all the possibilities of his instrument, and plays in 
an individual and effective manner that excites an interest 
not usually associated with harp-playing. 


The high musical traditions of Oundle School, to which we 
drew attention by an article in our issue of December last, 
were preserved in the Midsummer concert given on June 25. 
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reveals a membership of ninety-nine old students. Nine 
meetings (of a private nature) have been held in the past 
twelve months, and the report dwells with pride on the 
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October, making that meeting one of historic interest in the 
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by Mrs. Shaw (Miss Norah Meredith), six of the eight 
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of so intricate a work did not interfere with the composer's MANNHEIM. 
playing of the pianoforte part, and in Mr. a Catterall | Towards the end of the season the Court Theatre produced a 
he had not only a fine player but one imbued with a new one-act comic opera, ‘ Die Granate,’ by Alfred Wernike 
instinctive and responsive sympathy without which the (solo flautist in the Opera Orchestra). The composer (who 
playing of chamber music is nothing worth. It may be adapted the libretto from a novel by Victorien Sardou) and 
ho 


that the wider Manchester public may enjoy 4N | Hofkapellmeister Albert Coates, who secured an excellent 
opportunity during the coming winter of hearing Mr. Isaacs’s performance of the new work, were much féted. On 
new Sonata. the same occasion, Wolf-Ferrari’s Intermezzo ‘ Susannens 
— Geheimnis’ was performed with considerable success for the 
first time. Weber’s opera, ‘Die drei Pintos,’ was also 


Foreign Wotes. recently given for the first time, Herr Gustav Mahler’s 


excellent edition being used. 


MUNICH. 


BASLE. 

The Basler Gesangverein (conductor, Herr Hermann The interesting Richard Strauss festival took place 
Suter), recently gave two summer concerts at which only from June 23—28. All departments of the composer's 
compositions by Beethoven were performed. The programmes activity were represented. The week was commenced with 
included the ‘ Elegischer Gesang,’ the choral work | fine performance, in the Prinzregenten Theater, of the 
‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,’ the Missa solennis| opera ‘Feuersnot,’ under the composer's own inspiring 
and the ninth Symphony. direction. On the same occasion, Herr Felix Mottl secured 

an excellent rendering of the symphonic poem ‘ Ein 
eananated Heldenleben.’ On the following day Dr. Strauss himself 

Under the management of Herr Hermann Gura, a series | conducted his opera ‘Salome,’ with Miss Edyth Walker 
of operatic performances has again been given this summer at} in the title-part ; subsequently ‘Elektra’ was impressively 
the Neues Kénigliches Operntheater. Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ | performed, under the baton of Felix Mottl, with Frau 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ have | Preuse-Matzenauer and Fraiilein Fassbender as Klytemnaestra 
formed the most important part of the répertoire, which also/and Elektra. Three orchestral concerts were given, at 
included Zéllner’s * Ueberfall.’ Some of the best singers} which the famous Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
of the contemporary German stage, among them Frau Otilie| by Dr. Strauss, gave wonderful performances of a number 
Metzger and Messrs. Feinhals and Van Rooy, were in the| of the composer’s great orchestral works, including the 
company. symphonic phantasy ‘ Aus Italien,’ the symphonic poems 

*Don Quixote’ (in which the solo violoncello was most 
A few days before the end of the season, Hugo Wolff’s oe Played by Herr Friedrich Buxbaum), *Tod 
four-act opera, ‘Der Corregidor,’ was given for the first time | 2 Verklarung,’ and the ‘Symphonia domestica.’ Herr 
atthe Opera House. The work has many beauties, but suffers | Backhaus achieved great success with his playing of the 
from a weak libretto and the composer’s lack of dramatic Burleske’ for pianoforte and orchestra, and Herr Fritz 
sense. Another rather belated ‘novelty,’ viz., Gluck’s little Feinhals sang the Hymnus’ and Pilgers Morgenlied and 
Schiiferspiel, ‘Die Maienkénigin,’ proved very pleasing. other songs with orchestral accompaniment. Two morning 
une 18, 19 and 20, the eighty-sixth Lower Rhine | Concerts were devoted to Strauss’s chamber music. The 
Musical Festival took place in the Opera House. At the | Programmes contained the Serenade for wind instruments, 
first concert excellent performances of Beethoven’s ‘ Missa | the Pianoforte quartet in C minor, the Sonata for pianoforte 
solennis’ and C minor Symphony were given. Bach's and violin in E flat, and the Violoncello sonata. The two 
Magnificat, the overture to ‘ Genoveva,’ and the Pianoforte latter works were most excellently played by the composer 
concerto by Schumann (soloist, Herr Wilhelm Backhaus), and Messrs. Arnold Ros¢ and Buxbaum. 
Brahms’s second Symphony in D major, the ‘ Schicksalslied,’ 
and four of his beautiful vocal quartets formed the programme 
of the second concert. At the third concert a novelty,a] The members of the South London Musical Council 
‘Hochzeitlied’ for chorus and orchestra, by Max Schillings, | availed themselves of the invitation of Sir Francis 
was produced. The work is interesting, both chorally and | Campbell, LL.D., to inspect the practical training of the 
orchestrally, and was favourably received. At the same|blind in the literary, musical, physical and technical 
concert Herr Fritz Kreisler had his usual success with| departments of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto, and solos by Dittersdorf, | of Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, on June 25. 
Pugnani and Tartini. The proceedings terminated with a} The weather was unfavourable, but those who were present 
fine performance of Bruckner’s Te Deum for soli, chorus and | were repaid by the exhibition of skill displayed by the 
orchestra. Herr Fritz Steinbach was the conductor of the] students. Considerable interest attached to the presenta- 
festival, and both the orchestra (numbering 139) and the/tion of a scholarship for £25 by the Musical Council. 
Giirzenich choir greatly distinguished themselves. Dr. G. F. Huntley (Chairman) said that he and Dr. 
F. N. Abernethy (Vice-chairman) were agreed that it should 
ESSEN. be presented to Wilfrid Kershaw, . boy of — who had 

Many interesting works have been heard at the Symphon rendered pianoforte solos from the works of Beethoven, 
Concerts of the Municipal Orchestra (conductor, Sede Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schubert, and accompanied the 
Witte). Mozart was represented by his Concerto for viola choir in choruses from MacCunn’s Lord Ullin’s Daughter 
(originally written for bassoon) and the rarely-performed |i" @ masterly manner. He also displayed great gifts of 
Serenade for thirteen wind instruments. Of more modern | improvisation. It is gratifying to record that the Council 
compositions, Nicodé’s symphonic Variations proved very|f the South London Musical Festival is intent upon 
attractive, whereas Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean’ symphony, in developing latent resources in this direction, and has 
spite of many beauties (particularly in the first movement), | Offered two scholarships of £25 each for 1911. 
seemed rather fassée.——Under the conductorship of} My, S, Coleridge-Taylor has returned from his visit to 
Kel Musikdirector Beckmann, the Evangelischer Kirchen-| America, undertaken for the purpose of conducting a per- 
Mac gave a good performance of Handel's oratorio ‘J udas | formance of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast ’ and the ‘ Death of 
Maccabceus. Minnehaha’ by the Litchfield County Choral Union. Mr. 
HALLE. Carl Stoeckel is, apparently, a gentleman with sufficient 
The Robert Franz Singakademie (conductor, Professor | leisure, musical enthusiasm, and money, to own what he 
0. Reubke) recently gave a summer concert at which | calls a *music-shed,’ and to give therein private invitation 
J. S. Bach’s secular cantata, ‘Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet ’| concerts with the aid of the above-mentioned choir. It was 
was performed for the first time in Halle. The programme | in this shed, which seats 1,650 persons, that Mr. Coleridge- 
also contained Schubert’s ‘ Mirjams Siegesgesang,’ and his | Taylor was invited to conduct, and thus received an honour 
songs for female chorus with accompaniment of harp and | previously accorded to Horatio Parker and George 
two horns. Chadwick. 
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of so intricate a work did not interfere with the composer's MANNHEIM. 
playing of the pianoforte part, and in Mr. a Catterall | Towards the end of the season the Court Theatre produced a 
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ho 


that the wider Manchester public may enjoy 4N | Hofkapellmeister Albert Coates, who secured an excellent 
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Foreign Wotes. recently given for the first time, Herr Gustav Mahler’s 
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MUNICH. 


BASLE. 
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HALLE. Carl Stoeckel is, apparently, a gentleman with sufficient 
The Robert Franz Singakademie (conductor, Professor | leisure, musical enthusiasm, and money, to own what he 
0. Reubke) recently gave a summer concert at which | calls a *music-shed,’ and to give therein private invitation 
J. S. Bach’s secular cantata, ‘Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet ’| concerts with the aid of the above-mentioned choir. It was 
was performed for the first time in Halle. The programme | in this shed, which seats 1,650 persons, that Mr. Coleridge- 
also contained Schubert’s ‘ Mirjams Siegesgesang,’ and his | Taylor was invited to conduct, and thus received an honour 
songs for female chorus with accompaniment of harp and | previously accorded to Horatio Parker and George 
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A concert for ‘ young people of school age’ was given in 
Queen’s Hall, Edinburgh, on June 29, when a programme 
of considerable interest was presented. It included 
Beethoven's Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
Op. 1, No. 1, Haydn’s Trio for the same instruments in 
G major, instrumental solos by Boccherini, Scarlatti, Bach 
and Wieniawski, and songs by Schubert and Schumann, 
also Irish and Scottish folk-songs. The performers were 
Miss Copeland (violin), Mr. D. Millar Craig (violoncello), 
Mr. A. W. Dale (pianoforte) and Mr. George Campbell 
(vocalist). Professor Niecks presided, and made a few 
explanatory remarks before each number. About 800 
children and others were present, and the concert was very 
successful. 

An interesting Classical Chamber Concert was given in 
the Town Hall, Eastbourne, on June 29, by Mr. Francis J. 
Foote, the promoter being ably supported by the Wessely 
Quartet, Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, and Mr. Foote’s choir of 
one hundred voices from Tunbridge Wells. The programme 
included string quartets by Borodin, Dvorak, and a recently 
composed string quartet by Mr. Foote; vocal solos by 
Handel, Purcell and Grieg ; French folk-songs ; and part- 
songs by Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Francis J. Foote. 
The audience was large, and very enthusiastic throughout. 


The balance sheet of the Westmorland (Kendal) Festival 
for 1910 has been issued. Liberal donations and a long 
subscription list have enabled the Committee, in spite of 
their heavy expenses, to reduce their deficit to under £100. 
The expenditure was £1,313 8s. 11¢., of which professional 
fees consumed £844 2s. gQd.; the receipts were 
£1,159 12s. 1od., of which no less than £490 Is. 6d. was 
due to subscriptions and donations. The balance from the 
previous festival was £5 8s. 3d. ; the reserve fund supplied 
£52 9s. 4@., and thus the deficit was brought down to 
£95 18s. 6@. The treasurer is Mr. Gordon Somervell. 


It is interesting to note that the Harlech musical festival, 
which was abandoned twenty-four years ago after a life of 
over twenty years, has been revived this year. It was held 
on July 6, with tremendous success, in the courtyard of the 
old castle. A massed choir of 1,300, under the direction of 
Mr. O. O. Roberts, gave three concerts all in the one day. 
In the evening ‘The Messiah’ was sung to an audience of 
4,000 inside, besides a large number outside the castle. 
The morning meeting was presided over by Mrs. Mary 
Davies, who made her first public appearance as a singer at a 
Harlech festival in the early seventies. 

The Musical Union of Christchurch, New Zealand, 
celebrates its jubilee this year. Since its inauguration in 1860, 
as the Canterbury Vocal Union, this Society has had a bright 
career. It has given a continuous series of concerts, and has 
steadily grown in size and importance. In 1869 it became 
the Christchurch Musical Society, and in 1894 it joined 
forces with an orchestral body and adopted the present 
title. The most recent performance by the Musical Union 
of which we have record is that of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ on 
May 31. The conductor is Dr. Bradshaw, who succeeded 
Mr. F. M. Wallace this year. 


The progress of music in the Transvaal is helped by the 
efforts of Mrs. W. Deane. On June 25 she delivered 
the first lecture on music that has been given at Transvaal 
University College, Johannesburg. Her subject was Robert 
Schumann, whose works she herself illustrated at the 
pianoforte. Her remarks dealt with Schumann’s life and 
works in a comprehensive and interesting manner. 


The following pupils of York Minster Choir School have 
been successful in passing with ‘honours’ in the midsummer 
examinations of Trinity College of Music, London: Senior 
advanced pianoforte playing, Charles Ernest Connell ; junior 
pianoforte playing, Charles E. Mennell; junior theory of 
music, Wallace Harold Pink (obtained maximum marks, 
100), John W. Breckon and Cecil W. Hamilton. 


An ‘Old Etonian’ concert was given in the School Hall 
on June 26, with a programme entirely selected from the 
compositions of former Eton boys. The music was not 
lacking in distinction, as can be judged from the following 
list of composers represented: F. S. Kelly, T. A. Arne, 
G. S. K. Butterworth, A. M. Goodhart, R. T. Woodman, 


With reference to the statement in our last month’s issue 
that the Royal College of Music gave the only performance 
of Sir Charles Stanford’s opera ‘ Shamus O’Brien’ between 
1896 and 1910, our attention has been called to the fact 
that this opera was performed twice in 1905 by the 
Manchester School of Music under the direction of 
Mr. Albert J. Cross. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Stewart Macpherson has 
recovered from his recent indisposition. He has been 
spending some months abroad, and has now returned to 
England. He will resume his engagements in September, 


Dr. Walford Davies has been appointed to direct the 
Choir-training Department of the Royal College of Music 
in succession to Dr. W. S. Hoyte, who has resigned owing 
to ill health. 


Mr. Adolphe Schloesser, for many years a_ pianoforte 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music, celebrated his 
golden wedding at Paddocks, Great Bookham, Surrey, 
on July 12. 

Owing to failing health, Dr. Max Bruch is retiring at the 
end of the summer term from his post as_ professor of 
composition at the K6nigliche Hochschule fiir Musik in 
Berlin. 


Their Majesties The King and Queen have been graciously 
pleased to confer their Royal Patronage upon the 
Philharmonic Society. 


Hnswers to Correspondents, 


In answer to A. J. Stevenson, whose inquiry we inserted 
in our July issue, Mr. W. G. Cochrane, of 19, North 
Fort Street, Leith, sends us an account of an invention by an 
American named Sandell, of a mechanical apparatus for 
playing the violin. We cannot give the particulars here. 
They have been published in EZiectrical Engineering. 
Our incredulousness as to the possibility of such an invention 
arose from the knowledge that on a violin string no two 
semitones or full tones are exactly alike in width, and it 
passed our comprehension how a mechanical contrivance 
could meet these subtle distinctions. But if it can be done 
we bow (and scrape) to science and meekly withdraw our 
dictum. 

AMBITIOUS wants to know the best way to succeed ina 
musical career. He claims a good voice and is ‘able to play,’ 
and he ‘could also compose if he had the learning.’ We are 
afraid there are too many with such ordinary gifts. It is not 
likely that good teachers will ‘adopt’ our correspondent, as 
he suggests, in return for services. The only course is for 
‘Ambitious ’ to get good local advice as to his capacity. He 
might also look around and note the number of capable 
musicians who cannot all earn a living. 

M. C. Y. quotes from our July issue, p. 446, col. 2, line 26, 
* Sonata in C for two violins (and continuo),’ and asks what 
the bracketed words mean. Continuo, or as often expressed 
basso continuo, refers to the bass or supporting part, often 
figured to show the chords. The term thorough-bass as 
used in England means the same thing. 

P1BROCH.—The word is applied to the irregular martial 
music played by Highlanders on the bagpipe, and it is also 
used as a synonym for the instrument itself. 


B. W., Bexhill-on-Sea.—The initials L—, R—, A—, used 
in Elgar’s Symphony, are abbreviations respectively for 
Largamente, Ritardando, and Accelerando. 

James GREEN asks for information as to a violin he 


possesses which is labelled Ignatius Bentye, or _Beptye, 
Cremona, 1738. The maker is not in Stainer’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Violin Makers.’ 

Carpirr.—Edward A. MacDowell was an American. 
He was born in New York in 1861, and died in 1908. 

R. L. your question as to the various Strausses 1s answered 
in our present issue, p. 529. 

MazuRKA.—The dance is of Polish origin, and is in triple 
time. 


C. H. H. Parry and Roger Quilter. 


Other answers are held over, or have been given privately. 
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A concert for ‘ young people of school age’ was given in 
Queen’s Hall, Edinburgh, on June 29, when a programme 
of considerable interest was presented. It included 
Beethoven's Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
Op. 1, No. 1, Haydn’s Trio for the same instruments in 
G major, instrumental solos by Boccherini, Scarlatti, Bach 
and Wieniawski, and songs by Schubert and Schumann, 
also Irish and Scottish folk-songs. The performers were 
Miss Copeland (violin), Mr. D. Millar Craig (violoncello), 
Mr. A. W. Dale (pianoforte) and Mr. George Campbell 
(vocalist). Professor Niecks presided, and made a few 
explanatory remarks before each number. About 800 
children and others were present, and the concert was very 
successful. 

An interesting Classical Chamber Concert was given in 
the Town Hall, Eastbourne, on June 29, by Mr. Francis J. 
Foote, the promoter being ably supported by the Wessely 
Quartet, Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, and Mr. Foote’s choir of 
one hundred voices from Tunbridge Wells. The programme 
included string quartets by Borodin, Dvorak, and a recently 
composed string quartet by Mr. Foote; vocal solos by 
Handel, Purcell and Grieg ; French folk-songs ; and part- 
songs by Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Francis J. Foote. 
The audience was large, and very enthusiastic throughout. 


The balance sheet of the Westmorland (Kendal) Festival 
for 1910 has been issued. Liberal donations and a long 
subscription list have enabled the Committee, in spite of 
their heavy expenses, to reduce their deficit to under £100. 
The expenditure was £1,313 8s. 11¢., of which professional 
fees consumed £844 2s. gQd.; the receipts were 
£1,159 12s. 1od., of which no less than £490 Is. 6d. was 
due to subscriptions and donations. The balance from the 
previous festival was £5 8s. 3d. ; the reserve fund supplied 
£52 9s. 4@., and thus the deficit was brought down to 
£95 18s. 6@. The treasurer is Mr. Gordon Somervell. 


It is interesting to note that the Harlech musical festival, 
which was abandoned twenty-four years ago after a life of 
over twenty years, has been revived this year. It was held 
on July 6, with tremendous success, in the courtyard of the 
old castle. A massed choir of 1,300, under the direction of 
Mr. O. O. Roberts, gave three concerts all in the one day. 
In the evening ‘The Messiah’ was sung to an audience of 
4,000 inside, besides a large number outside the castle. 
The morning meeting was presided over by Mrs. Mary 
Davies, who made her first public appearance as a singer at a 
Harlech festival in the early seventies. 

The Musical Union of Christchurch, New Zealand, 
celebrates its jubilee this year. Since its inauguration in 1860, 
as the Canterbury Vocal Union, this Society has had a bright 
career. It has given a continuous series of concerts, and has 
steadily grown in size and importance. In 1869 it became 
the Christchurch Musical Society, and in 1894 it joined 
forces with an orchestral body and adopted the present 
title. The most recent performance by the Musical Union 
of which we have record is that of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ on 
May 31. The conductor is Dr. Bradshaw, who succeeded 
Mr. F. M. Wallace this year. 


The progress of music in the Transvaal is helped by the 
efforts of Mrs. W. Deane. On June 25 she delivered 
the first lecture on music that has been given at Transvaal 
University College, Johannesburg. Her subject was Robert 
Schumann, whose works she herself illustrated at the 
pianoforte. Her remarks dealt with Schumann’s life and 
works in a comprehensive and interesting manner. 


The following pupils of York Minster Choir School have 
been successful in passing with ‘honours’ in the midsummer 
examinations of Trinity College of Music, London: Senior 
advanced pianoforte playing, Charles Ernest Connell ; junior 
pianoforte playing, Charles E. Mennell; junior theory of 
music, Wallace Harold Pink (obtained maximum marks, 
100), John W. Breckon and Cecil W. Hamilton. 


An ‘Old Etonian’ concert was given in the School Hall 
on June 26, with a programme entirely selected from the 
compositions of former Eton boys. The music was not 
lacking in distinction, as can be judged from the following 
list of composers represented: F. S. Kelly, T. A. Arne, 
G. S. K. Butterworth, A. M. Goodhart, R. T. Woodman, 


With reference to the statement in our last month’s issue 
that the Royal College of Music gave the only performance 
of Sir Charles Stanford’s opera ‘ Shamus O’Brien’ between 
1896 and 1910, our attention has been called to the fact 
that this opera was performed twice in 1905 by the 
Manchester School of Music under the direction of 
Mr. Albert J. Cross. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Stewart Macpherson has 
recovered from his recent indisposition. He has been 
spending some months abroad, and has now returned to 
England. He will resume his engagements in September, 


Dr. Walford Davies has been appointed to direct the 
Choir-training Department of the Royal College of Music 
in succession to Dr. W. S. Hoyte, who has resigned owing 
to ill health. 


Mr. Adolphe Schloesser, for many years a_ pianoforte 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music, celebrated his 
golden wedding at Paddocks, Great Bookham, Surrey, 
on July 12. 

Owing to failing health, Dr. Max Bruch is retiring at the 
end of the summer term from his post as_ professor of 
composition at the K6nigliche Hochschule fiir Musik in 
Berlin. 


Their Majesties The King and Queen have been graciously 
pleased to confer their Royal Patronage upon the 
Philharmonic Society. 


Hnswers to Correspondents, 


In answer to A. J. Stevenson, whose inquiry we inserted 
in our July issue, Mr. W. G. Cochrane, of 19, North 
Fort Street, Leith, sends us an account of an invention by an 
American named Sandell, of a mechanical apparatus for 
playing the violin. We cannot give the particulars here. 
They have been published in EZiectrical Engineering. 
Our incredulousness as to the possibility of such an invention 
arose from the knowledge that on a violin string no two 
semitones or full tones are exactly alike in width, and it 
passed our comprehension how a mechanical contrivance 
could meet these subtle distinctions. But if it can be done 
we bow (and scrape) to science and meekly withdraw our 
dictum. 

AMBITIOUS wants to know the best way to succeed ina 
musical career. He claims a good voice and is ‘able to play,’ 
and he ‘could also compose if he had the learning.’ We are 
afraid there are too many with such ordinary gifts. It is not 
likely that good teachers will ‘adopt’ our correspondent, as 
he suggests, in return for services. The only course is for 
‘Ambitious ’ to get good local advice as to his capacity. He 
might also look around and note the number of capable 
musicians who cannot all earn a living. 

M. C. Y. quotes from our July issue, p. 446, col. 2, line 26, 
* Sonata in C for two violins (and continuo),’ and asks what 
the bracketed words mean. Continuo, or as often expressed 
basso continuo, refers to the bass or supporting part, often 
figured to show the chords. The term thorough-bass as 
used in England means the same thing. 

P1BROCH.—The word is applied to the irregular martial 
music played by Highlanders on the bagpipe, and it is also 
used as a synonym for the instrument itself. 


B. W., Bexhill-on-Sea.—The initials L—, R—, A—, used 
in Elgar’s Symphony, are abbreviations respectively for 
Largamente, Ritardando, and Accelerando. 

James GREEN asks for information as to a violin he 


possesses which is labelled Ignatius Bentye, or _Beptye, 
Cremona, 1738. The maker is not in Stainer’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Violin Makers.’ 

Carpirr.—Edward A. MacDowell was an American. 
He was born in New York in 1861, and died in 1908. 

R. L. your question as to the various Strausses 1s answered 
in our present issue, p. 529. 

MazuRKA.—The dance is of Polish origin, and is in triple 
time. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
po H.—Mass of St. Chad. English Words. Is. 


OWELL, J. BADEN — Three Processional Hymns. 
3d. Words only, 3s. 6d. per 100. 
UBINSTEIN, A.—Hochzeitszug (Wedding P -ocession). 
Arranged by JoHN E. West. (No. 34. Organ 
Arrangements, edited by JoHN E. West.) Is. 6d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 218, contains the 
following music in both Notations :—‘‘ The Children’s 
Angels.” Unison Song. C. Gounop; ‘“‘ Love, fare thee 
well.” Unison Song, with ad 6, Three-part Chorus. 
J. Braums. 14d. 


CHOOL SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNaucGurt. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


The Golden Vanity. Unison Song. 
ENGLISH 1d. 
Land of my Fathers. Unison Song. 
Arranged by HARRY Evans 1d. 
A Farewell. Two-part Song. 
A. REDHEAD 14d 
O hush thee my babie. Two-part 
Song ... A. REDHEAD 14d. 
Ye banks and braes. Two-part 
Song. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON — Id. 
CHUMANN, R.—Birthday March. Arranged for Two 
Violins and Pianoforte (Viola and Violoncello parts 
ad lib.) by C. EGerton Lowe. (No. 23. School 
Band Music, edited by W. G. MCNAUGHT.) Piano- 
forte, Is. ; String parts, 3d. each. 


— ‘The Nun” (Op. 145, No. 12). Four-part Song. 
The English Words by W. G. RoTHERY. (No. 1195. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 14d. 


E. A.—Four Hymn Tunes. 2d. 


1017. 
1020. 


1072. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McCNAUGHT. 


. 1852. The Curfew Bell. Four-part Song. 
WALTER MACFARREN 14d. 
Four-part Song. 
C. PinsuTr 14d. 
Over the dark blue waters. Chorus from 
“Oberon”... WEBER 
The Night March. Four-part Song, for 
T.T.B.B. R. SCHUMANN 
How lovely are Thy habitations. 
Anthem ... CHARLES SALAMAN 
In the silent West. Part-Song. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
The Lord is my Shepherd. Anthem. 
J. 
The moon shone calmly bright. _Part- 
Song ... J. Hatton 1d. 
O love, they wrong thee much. Part- 
Song... C. Hupert H. Parry td. 
Thou art mighty, O Eros. Chorus from 
“Psyche” .... W. Gape 14d. 


W EST, JOHN E.—*‘ The secret of the Lord.” Anthem. 
(No. 977. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 


Yams, C. LEE—‘‘ O God, our help in ages past.” 
(Chorale on the melody of one of the chimes of 
Gloucester Cathedral.) 3d. 
—— ‘*Phillida flouts me.” Four-part Song. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 


1853. The Caravan. 
1854. 
1855. 
1858. 
18509. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 


1863. 


(No. 1201. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
AMPBELL-TIPTON, L. — Hymn to the Night. 
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Street, Hereford, before August 15, rg10. 


RTICLED PUPIL REQUIRED to train as 


Teacher of Voice Production and Singing, by Principal of College 
of Music; knowledge of piano necessary. Remunerative opening, 
Premium £100, A. F. B., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W, 


HE APPOINTMENT of BANDMASTER to 

the ROYAL MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY, Plymouth, wil 
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the appointment should address all communications before 31st August, 
next, to Band President, Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, Devon, 
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POPULAR MARCHES rH 
Associated’ Board Examinations, 
Sec, : 
ORGAN. 
Parish 
1. (Continued from page 4 of Cover.) 
1. Marche Triomphale F. Archer 
INGER 2, The Bride's March, from Rebekah ” J. Barnby 
3. Harvest Thanksgiving March . J. B. Calkin 
30, Castle 4 March for a Church Festival .. E. T. Driffield ORGAN. 
5. Imperial March .. ee E, Elgar 
train as & March to Calvary, from “ The Redemption" .. Ch. Gounod LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Religious March .. G, A. Macfarren NET s. 
4 Monch, B. Molique C. H. Lioyp.—Allegretto in E (Novello's 
10, Festive March in D . Henry Smart A. M. Goopuarr. in F. 
TER to March in G.. B. Tours | S. S. Westey.—Larghetto with Variations i in F minor .. 1 0 
will xz, March in D minor - Agnes Zimmermann | in D major .. 
idates for 
Votume 2. LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE, 
1. March for a Church Festival W. T. Best | Bacu.—Fugue inA major (Edited by Bridge and Higgs), Book 3 3 0 
2. Processional Wedding March H. R. Bird | Hesse.—Toccata in A flat *. <3 
3 Festal March J. B. Calkin 
Solemn March, from “The Black Knight E. Elgar H. B Finale est's 
s. Festal March G. Elvey rgan Arrangements, No, 14)... oe I 
6. Marche Solennelle ‘ .. Ch. Gounod SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION, 
7. March, from “St. Polycarp” F. A. G. Ouseley | Srainer.—“ The Organ,” Nos. 35, 36, goandgr .. ‘s 20 
8 March, » with Pastoral Trio B. Luard-Selby Smart.—Original Compositions for the are No. 15 actions 
g March in G H. Smart Grazioso in G) 
10, Jubilant March J. Stainer 
nm. March in F J. H. Wallis SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. 
12. Commemoration March . . John E. West | F. E. GLapstone.—Three Studies for the Organ, Nos. 1 and 3.. 1 0 
MENDELSSOHN.—Prelude and Fugue in G (Prelude only) —— 
VoLUME 3. 
1. Festal March .. George Calkin 
2, Festal March oe ee CS. Heap 
3. Triumphal March .. .. Alfred Hollins r 
4 Secular March G. A. Macfarren VIOLIN. 
5. Solemn March (‘Story of Say id A. C. Mackenzie _INTER 
6. Pilgrims’ March pated No. ~e Mendelssohn LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
7. Marche Religieuse _ G. Merkel | ScaLES AND ARPEGGIOS, as required for these Examinations, 
8. Bridal March and Finale . C. Hubert H. Parry “The Junior Violinist,” Book XIV. Edited by C. Egerton 
9. Marche Serieuse .. B. Luard-Selby Lowe .. 
10, Grand Solemn March Henry Smart | pancia.—Fifteen Kendes, Op. 6 63 ae we 
11. March and Chorus (“ Tannhiuser" se R. agner 
12, Festival March .. Herbert W. Wareing 
C. H. H. Parry.—Capriccioso from Suite i in No. 
VoLuME 4. LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 
1. Marche Religieuse ee oe J. Baptiste Calkin 
2 Wedding March William Faulkes | Exercises 8 
3. Marche Triomphale Alex. Guilmant SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION. 
+ ~ Py ely | Kross.—Album of Studies, Book I., Nos. roand it .. 
— §- Funeral March (“‘ Dream of Ju ee . C. Mackenzie 
6. Solemn Processional March .. .. C.J. B. Meacham Daned.—Menest in D, sme Série, Op. 3p, Na. 
7 Schiller-March .. oe ee G. Meyerbeer SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 
8 Marchin E flat .. - R. Schumann | Witnetmy-Brown.— Modern Violin School, Book 28, Nos. 11 
9 Nuptial March .. ae oe B. Luard-Selby and 29 .. 
10. Marche Funébre .. ee P. Tschaikowsky 1 Me 6 
11, Grand March (Int rd of “ Lohengrin”) Boum.—Canzonetta in G, “Sechs iicke, No.2 .. 
R. Wagner 
12, Bridal Chorus (“‘ Lohengrin”) ..  R. Wagner 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each. VIOLONCELLO. 
In Cloth, Six Shillings and Si h. . 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. LAcHNER.—Nocturne in F 1 6 
; SIX LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 
MO RC EAU xX DE SALON S. Lez.—4o Etudes, Op. 31, Book 2, Nos. 38 and 40 3 0 
NTS. POUR VIOLON ET PIANO Max Brucu.—“ Kol Nidrei” .. 3 0 
| PAR in D (1st 5 
CARL BOHM. SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 
No. 1. Rigaudon. No. 4. Sarabande. Scuumann.—“ Traumerei,” from Perles Musicales” .. 
» 2 Bourrée. » 5. Valse Etude. RenarD.—Berceuse in G 26 
» 3+ Gavotta, 6. Capriccio Finale. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each net. 
London: Nove.to Company, Limited. Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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POPULAR MARCHES rH 
Associated’ Board Examinations, 
Sec, : 
ORGAN. 
Parish 
1. (Continued from page 4 of Cover.) 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte sechnigue, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 


1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES .......... Partr|31. DOUBLE NOTES Part 
* 
5. BROKEN CHORDS... ... Part 1 | 36 ” 8 
” ” ane oe eee » 3 38. eee eve ose eee 3 
14.° ARPEGGIO..... Part | 
ss» 3) 4g, EXTENSIONS axp SKIPS Past 
21. ” ” 5 50.* ” wee wee eee ” 2 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE «+o Part 1} 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° ” ” eee eee ” 2 By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES .... Part1 ARNOLD KRruG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 
OCTAVES PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 
die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRUG. 
28. SHAKES Part 56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. on POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30. ” 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD Kruc. 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


THe present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the average 

pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material existing, and at 

nd > = = ee to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be eadertshen in the order which experience has proved to be the most 
nencial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., which 
will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. . 

Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies " (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


hty and everlasting God . Gibbons 14d. 
ae ever blessed (Hy: mn to the Trinity, No. 3) 

P. Tchaikovsky ed. 
S. S. Wesley 4d. 
E. W. Naylor 4d. 

J. Barnby 14d. 

Gerard F. Cobb 14d. 
.. Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 

*Blessed angel spirits (Hy mn to the Trinity) . P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
*Blessed is the man . John Goss 4d. 

Blessing and glory aw Boyce 14d. 
*Blessing, glory es Bach 6d. 
Come, ye children. . Josiah Booth 3d. 
*God came from Teman C. Steggall 4d. 

Matthew Kingston 

d 


Ascribe unto the Lord .. 
Behold, God is great 

Beloved, if God so loved us 
Beloved, let us love one another 
Be ye all of one mind 


*God so loved the world .. 
Grant,O Lord... 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . 4d. 
He in tears that soweth . S.A. i in Key of A. F. Hiller 14d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. di in Key of A flat *, Hi i 

x Crotch 3d. 


*Holy, holy, holy ni 
Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 4d. 
Ouseley 


*How goodly are Thy tents 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 
*Hymn to the rinity (Blessed angel spirits) P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
h. Gounod 3d. 
J. Stainer 14d. 
Varley Roberts 3d. 
Blow 6d. 
F. Ouseley 14d. 
J. Stainer 6d. 
J. Shaw 3d. 
Greene 4d. 
A. Sullivan 14d. 
H. Wareing 3d. 
G, Garrett 14d. 
Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
E. H. Thorne 3d. 
J Varley Roberts 3d. 
J. Stainer 4d. 


lam Alpha and Omega .. 
*I am Alpha and Omega .. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. 
I beheld, and Io! .. ae 
I know that the Lord is great 
Isawthe Lord . 
I will magnify 
I will sing of Thy power 
*I will sing of Thy power 
I will sing unto the Lord 
*In humble faith 
*In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent .. 
In the fear of the Lord 
Let the peace of God 
*Light of the world Pm E. Elgar 3d. 
*Lord of all power and might .. ‘ William Mason 14d. 
Lord of all power and voices) J. Barnby 2d. 
Lord, we pray Thee .. J. Varley Roberts 1d. 
O Father blest Barnby 3d. 
0 joyful Light B. Tours 4d. 
'O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 14d. 
*O taste and see John Goss 3d. 
O taste and see A. Sullivan 14d. 
O taste and see A. H. Mann 3d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord an a .. Arnold D, Culley 14d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ad. 
Rejoice i in the Lord G. C. Martin 6d. 
‘See what love hath the Father. Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing tothe Lord .. Mendelssohn 8d. 
‘Stand up and bless John Goss 4d. 
Teach me Thy way W. H. Gladstone 14d. 
The Lord hath been mindful S.S. Wesley 3d. 
*The Lord is my Shepherd as e G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd - a ae J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion... ‘ H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path sasha Alan Gray 14d. 
We give Thee thanks .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with our ears 
tsoever is born of God 
Who can comprehend Thee 


H. Aldrich 1s. 
H. Oakeley 3d. 
Mozart 3d. 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


124a Almighty God, Who hast egsac H. Elliot Button 1d. 
124b Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 1d. 

*7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 14d. 
22, O God, Who hast — A. R. Gaul ed. 
69 Teach me Thy way . Frank L. Moir 3d. 
124¢ We humbly beseech Thee . H. Elliot Button 1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Solfa, 1d. to 2d. each. 


COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Twelve Short Easy Pieces od 2s. od. 
Do. Second Set .. ee 2s. 6d. 
Andantino in G flat 1s. 6d. 
od, 


Largo in E flat ‘a as en oe Is. 

Three Short Pieces: No. 1. Larghetto in A flat; 2. Allegretto 

in A major ; 3. Andante in F major. In One Book .. 2s. od. 

Two Short Pieces ; ae in F major ; Allegretto Pastorale éa 
oe 1s. 6d. 


in A major oe oe ee ee 
Ave Maria ‘i 1s. 6d. 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum in G (Four Voices) is on 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinG .. as 
Do. do. in E flat oe om 
Communion Service i G for Men's Voices a 
Do. n E (Four = os oe 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. - Four Voices (Harvest) _.. 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa_ .. 
do. Tonic Sol- fa.. on wa 
Harvest Hymn, Sing to the Lord” os ws os 


London: Nove.to AnD Company, Limited. 


“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, Jane 6, 1891. 
“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, 189. 


“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority | of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”— 


Musical News, September 2 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. y Sia" Tonle 
2 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. 
While the earth remaineth s on as 3d. ad. 


Blessed be the Name of the ed 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G a an 1/6 1S. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum .. ee 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia ad. ad. 
Jubilate 3d. 2d. 

Office for the Holy Comuuien 8d. 6d. 

Pater Noster from the above .. 2d. 2d. 

Amen ditto 1d. 1d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad 

1s. 8d. 


Service 1n CHant Form (No. 1) 


Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie és as 3d. 2d. 


Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat 3d 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis i in C (partly Dae’... 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D - a 3d. 2d, 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) - 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
1/6 1/- 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 

HE LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 
by Richarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond. ). Price 1 

Tue Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


London : 
ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
“ Judas,” “ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s. each book. 


Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwtep. 


London: NovELLo aNnp Company, Limited. 
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*The Lord is my Shepherd as e G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd - a ae J. Shaw 3d. 
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We give Thee thanks .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
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tsoever is born of God 
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H. Aldrich 1s. 
H. Oakeley 3d. 
Mozart 3d. 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


124a Almighty God, Who hast egsac H. Elliot Button 1d. 
124b Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 1d. 
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22, O God, Who hast — A. R. Gaul ed. 
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Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Solfa, 1d. to 2d. each. 


COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Twelve Short Easy Pieces od 2s. od. 
Do. Second Set .. ee 2s. 6d. 
Andantino in G flat 1s. 6d. 
od, 


Largo in E flat ‘a as en oe Is. 

Three Short Pieces: No. 1. Larghetto in A flat; 2. Allegretto 

in A major ; 3. Andante in F major. In One Book .. 2s. od. 

Two Short Pieces ; ae in F major ; Allegretto Pastorale éa 
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Te Deum in G (Four Voices) is on 3d. 
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Do. n E (Four = os oe 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. - Four Voices (Harvest) _.. 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa_ .. 
do. Tonic Sol- fa.. on wa 
Harvest Hymn, Sing to the Lord” os ws os 


London: Nove.to AnD Company, Limited. 


“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, Jane 6, 1891. 
“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, 189. 


“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority | of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”— 


Musical News, September 2 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. y Sia" Tonle 
2 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. 
While the earth remaineth s on as 3d. ad. 


Blessed be the Name of the ed 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G a an 1/6 1S. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum .. ee 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia ad. ad. 
Jubilate 3d. 2d. 

Office for the Holy Comuuien 8d. 6d. 

Pater Noster from the above .. 2d. 2d. 
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1s. 8d. 


Service 1n CHant Form (No. 1) 


Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie és as 3d. 2d. 
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Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat 3d 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis i in C (partly Dae’... 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D - a 3d. 2d, 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) - 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
1/6 1/- 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 

HE LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 
by Richarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond. ). Price 1 

Tue Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


London : 
ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
“ Judas,” “ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s. each book. 


Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwtep. 


London: NovELLo aNnp Company, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Avcust 1, 1910. 


A NEW WORK FOR CHURCH CHOIRS 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


THE HARVEST COVENANT 


A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES (S.C.T.B.) CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


THE WORDS CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM THE REVISED VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


A. L. COWLEY. 


CONTENTS: 
No. 1.—THE CREATOR'S GIFTS. No. 3-—THE PROMISE OF PLENTY. 
No. 2.—THE EVERLASTING COVENANT. | No. 4.—THE HARVEST PSALM (Psalm lay.) 
No. 5.—THE COVENANT KEEPER. 


Each number is complete in itself and suitable for separate performance. For Harvest Festivals and other special 
occasions, the length of service can readily be arranged as required. 


The choral music is effective, and its preparation will prove interesting to the members of Church Choirs. 


Price: Vocal score, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompt., Two SHILLINGS ; Tonic Sol-fa, Vocal score, ONE SHILLING. 


LonpDoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TEN HYMNS 1) STAINER & BELL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH TUNES 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FOR CHILDREN'S FESTIVALS. ‘ 
HARVEST AN1 
The Earth is the Lord's .. ‘ é Bruce Steane 


(Suitable also for Flower Services or Sunday School Festivals.) 
Praise the Lord, O my Soul H. A. Chambers 


The above are also published i in Tonic Sol-fa. 

Thou, O Lord, art praised in Zion . W. G, Parkyn 
The Lord thy God ringeth thee into a good and 
E. Cuthbert Nunn 
Alfred Redhead 

.. Charles V. Stanford 
Ralph Bellairs 
James Lyon 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, JonN Starner, Georce Exvey, 
A. M. Goopnart, J. H. Maunper, and H. D. Wetton. 


O all ye works of the Lord 
Come, ye thankful people, come 

While the earth remaineth “s 
I will remember 


Eorrep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul’s, Canonbury). 


Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. 


TEN HYMNS ¢«r 1) 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


SERVICES. 
ee os oe .. Charles V. Stanford 
H, W. Pierce 
Te Deum in C James Lyon 


Te Deum in C 
Te Deum in D flat... 


.. Charles V. Stanford 
.. C. Charlton Palmer 


Communion Service in 
- | Communion Service in E flat 
G. C. Martin, F. H. Cowen, J. Lancran, S. Sartu, A. SULLIVAN, | Communion Service inE flat .. Alfred Redhead 
J. STAINER, AND OTHERS. Communion Service in C (Treble voices) Alfred Redhead 
| Communion Service in D (principally in Unison) 


om ‘ A. Madeley Richardson 
Eprrep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, C: bury). lc Service in B flat (Men's ae George J. Bennett 
—— Magnifient and Nunc dimittis in C 


Charles V. Stanford 
Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. | Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C ames Lyon 
Words only, Five Shillings per roo, each Set. - | Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D fla at . W. Pierce 


| Just Published. 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT anp AGNUS DEI 


TEN HYMNS ¢er 
NATIONAL HYMNS AND TUNES FOR CHILDREN’S USE. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
G. C. Martin, H. Watrorp Davies, J. H. Maunper, 


J. Barnsy, Freperick C. Harrorp Lioyp, Joun E, West, 


H. Davan Wetton, B. Tours. 


Epirep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). | | 


The Ten Hymns, complete, price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
Words only, Three Shillings per roo. 


Lendon: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


| 


IN B FLAT 
BY 
CHARLES V. STANFORD. 


Price 3d. 
THE 


COLLECTS ror tHe SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
JAMES LYON. 


Price 2s. net. ; also published separately. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Specimens sent free to Clergy and Organists on receipt of 3d. (stamps) 


to defray postage. 


Srawwer & Bett, Lrp., 28, Berners Street, Lonpon, W. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Avucust 1, rgro. 


NEW 
HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Just PustisHep. 
WHATE’ER THE BLOSSOMED SPRING 
RECITATIVE, TERZETTA, AND CHORUS 
From ‘*AUTUMN” 


COMPOSED BY 


J. HAYDN. 


The Words adapted for use as a Harvest Anthem. 
Price Threepence. 


RECENTLY PvuBLISHED. 


IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE 
THANKS 


THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


GIVE EAR, 0 YE HEAVENS 


COMPOSED BY 


W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH 


COMPOSED BY 


HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


UNTO THEE, 0 GOD, DO WE GIVE 
THANKS 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


COMPOSED BY 


BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO 
(OR BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 


ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Prick One SHILIING. 
Tonig Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per roo. 


London: Nove.t_o anp Company, Limited. 


A SELECTION OF 


ONE HUNDRED TUNES 


JOSIAH BOOTH. 


Including : “‘ComMONWEALTH,” “ Hoty War,” “ Penret,” 
Norturepprs,” “ Excetsior,” “BRACONDALE,” “*BAYNARD,” 
Kenmore,” REMEMBRANCE, “ HAVELOCK,’ “Devotion,” 
ETC., and forty-five others hitherto unpublished. 

WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS. 


Corn, 2s. 6d. net; LEATHER, 3s. 6d. net. 


London : Marsuatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 


Just Published. 


FESTIVAL TE DEUM 


BY 


RICHARD GILLHAM THOMSETT. 


Price Sixpence. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


An Archdeacon writes: ‘Send 40 copies. Your sweet melodies and 

harmonies are a blessing to others. 

A Mus. Doc. writes: ‘I do a lot of your music, and may add that I 

think some of your compositions extremely interesting. 

A Mus. Bac. writes: “ We have been using your new Services with 
great success, also a number of your excellent Anthems, which simply 
sing themselves.” 

An Organist (Wilts.) writes : 


“Please forward 24 copies ‘The Lord our 
God hath blessed thee.’ I’m sure there is much pleasure in store for 
us in preparing this Anthem. It is a splendid composition,” 

CHOIRMASTERS (giving Name of Church) can have FREE 
SPECIMENS of any Three of the following Anthems or Services 
from the Composer (CALEB Simper, “‘ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple). 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 
By CALEB SIMPER. 


*Tue Lorp THY Gop HATH BLESSED THEE. New 7th 1000 «4d. 
Contains a rolling Bass Solo, a Sop. or Tenor Solo, with bold 
and interesting choruses, also a soft chorus which would be 
extremely effective as a quartet. 

*SeEDTIME AND Harvest. New 6th 1000 3d. 
An attractive Anthem, easy, melodious, and full ofi hate 

*THOU VISITEST THE EARTH 12th 1000 «4d. 
One of the most effective Harvest Anthems. 

*CANTATE AND Deus 1n F. New 4d. 
Grand, powerful, and expressive. 
Harvest. 

*Tuou ProvipEsT FOR THE EARTH 


Especially suitable for 


Edition 4d. 


*Foop AnD GLADNESS 15th 1000 3d. 
*THE FLOORS SHALL BE FULL OF WHEAT 11th 1000 «4d. 
17th 1000 3d. 


*Biess THE Lorp . 
*WHEN THOU HAST GATHERED THY CORN 
*EnTerR into His GATES. 
*BLESSED SHALL BE THY BASKET AND STORE 


15th ro0o 
11th 
12th ro0o 


*I WILL SING UNTO THE LorD .. 13th 4d. 
*THOU SHALT KEEP THE FEAST OF Harvest 23rd 4d. 
4th 1000 


*OuR GRATEFUL HEARTS IN THANKFUL PRAISE 
*A JovFuL THANKSGIVING. Harvest Cantata oth 1000 «1s. 6d. 
(Specimen Copy, 6d., from the Composer.) 

Tue ROLiinG SEASONS .. ..34th tooo «1s. 6d. 
*Five New Harvest Carois. 6th 1000 ad. 
Festiva. Te Deum, No. 5 11th 1000 
Frestivat Te Deum tn C 8th 1000 «3d. 
Devotionat Hoty Communtoy SERVICE INA FLAT 6th Edit. 4d. 
MELopious MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc piirtis, No. 15th Edit. 4d. 
Maaniricat AND Nunc pimirtis, No. ro. Chant Setting 4d. 
New Votuntary Books. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 zi each, 1s. 6d. 
17 Pieces in each, on Two Staves. 29 Editions already. 

Those marked * can also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 

London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


“Complete es 


3r and 32, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Chicago, U.S.A.: CLavron F, Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 
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544 THE 


MUSICAL TIMES. 


AUGUST I, 


NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List; 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee ‘ Barnby vant Kent, each 
All Thy works praise Thee on Thorne 


H. E} y 

Stephenson 
*Angel voices, ever singing .. E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud a “A. Herbert Brewer 
*Be gl ad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 
*Behold, I have given you “_e herb .. Cuthbert Harris 
*Bless the Lord thy God . ° . J. Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
Slessed be the Name of ( Sod (Tw wo- part) G. A. Macfarren 
*Blessed be the Name of the Lord ° H. Gadsby 
*Blessed be Thou, Lord God... en ee J. Kent 
*Break forth into joy os -_s Oliver King 
*Come, ye thankful people, come ° “Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy me “a ida F. Brandeis 
*Father of mercies, God of love .. John E. West 
*Father of mercies, God of love .. ° -«. E. V. Hall 
*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice.. on J. Goss 
*Fear not, O land ihe Lloyd 
Fear not, O land .. ; oe ae Warwick Jordan 
“Give ear, O ye heavens .. ee oe ee Ww. Alcock 
*God be rciful unto us .. ae E. West 
*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G. A. Macfarren 
*Great and mi arvellous are — works .. en F. Bridge 
*Great is our Lord .. Myles B. Foster 
*Great is the Lord. Sruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 
*Great is the Lord . Arthur archant 


*All Thy works shall praise : Thee 
“And the Lord said 


Hearken unto Me, ye holy children “a : ; H. Bell 
*Hearken unto this on H. Ellice Button 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 


*He sendeth the springs into the v valleys Herbert W. Wa eing 
*Honour the Lord with thy substance .. a . Stainer 
*How excellent is Thy loving-kindness Cowen 
*I looked, and behold a white cloud ‘ Healey Willan 
*I will alway give thanks.. Calkin 
*I will extol Thee Hudson 


*I will feed my flock Bridge 
I will give thanks unto Thee E, J. Hopkins 
*I will give thanks unto Thee .. ee oe J. Barnby 
*I will give you rain in due season ws mee H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee on = Calkin pe Oliver King, each 


*J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 
Arthur W. Marchant 

Edgar P ‘ettman 
Armes 

Herbert Ww. W areing 

Thomas Adams 
Thomas Adams 

Bruce Steane 

R. Gaul 

“John E. West 

J. Stainer 

"Charles Macpherson 

° Thomas Adams 

J. Barnby 

Tozer 
‘Arthur Carnall 
John West 


Jotin 
A. 


I will magnify Thee 
*I will magnify Thee 
*I will open rivers in high places 
I will sing a new song 
*In the day shalt thou mz ake 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-day ?. 
*It is a good thing to —_ thanks 
in harvest 
t the people prai ise Thee, O God 

*Let us now fear the Lord our God 
*Lo! summer comes again 
* Look on the fields. . ‘ 

*Look upon the rainbow .. 
*Lord of the harvest 

Lord of the rich and golden grain n (Harvest ly mn) 
Man goeth forth .. 
*My mouth shall speak the praise 

My soul, O praise the Lord — God.. 
*O be jx »yful in God 
*O be joyful in the Lord . 
*O come, let us sing to the Lord 
*O give thanks 

O give thanks 
*O give thanks 
*O God, my soul thirsteth 
*O God, who is like unto Thee .. 
*O how great is Thy goodness 
*O how plentiful is Thy goodness 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ee . 
*O Lord, how manifold are works 
ely peace 
*O praise God in His holiness 


. V. Hall and Bruce € Steane, each 
os Tucker 
A. 
R. Greenish 
Myles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
T. M. Pattison 
J. Barnby 
Macfarren 
F. Handel 
Hugh Blair and W eldon, ea. 


*O praise God in His holiness .. ee T. T. Trimnell 
O praise the Lord.. oe os ee Mozart 
*O praise the Lord of Heaven |. a “0 es J. Goss 


O pray for the peace of Jerusalem Dr. B. Rogers 


THE “L UTE ‘i 


139 Behold, I have given you. 2 Elliot Button 
128 Be joyfulinGod .. oe oe ee . C. Bridge 
176 Be strong, all ye people A. v. Ketélbey 
zor Bring unto the Lord we . Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift Ketélbey 
*80 Faithful is our God - John Francis Barnett 
116 Fearnot,Oland .. es as F. C. Maker 
205 Great is our L ae ee Arthur Page 
68 Greatisthe Lord .. F. Lohr 
15 Harvest Hymn Lee 
187 If ye walk in My st: tutes. ee F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another rez upeth ° F. C. Maker 
199 O praise God Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord .. ee os oe Alfred Redhead 
153 OsinguntoGod . os Arthur Page 
152 Osing unto the L ord Ferris Tozer 


14d. 


| 


O sing unto the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank 44, 
*O taste and see... ee oe ee Goss 34, 
*O taste and see. A. S. Sullivan 
*O that men would praise ‘the Lord ohn B. McEwen 34, 
*O that men would praise the Lord V. Wolstenholme 34, 

Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma pouneete 34. 
*O worship the King Hall 4d. 

| *Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. E. v Hall 34, 
*Praise, O praise our God and King .. os E. V. Hall ud, 

Praise, O praise our God and King .. os B. L oh Selby 3d. 

*Praise our God, ye oe E. V. Hall 4d, 
*Praise the Lord .. ee ee -» George J. Elvey 4d, 

Praise the Lord . os Benedict &d, 
*Praise the Lord, O “Jerusalem “a H. Bliss 3¢, 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem V. Hail and W. ea. 4d, 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. - Maunder 34. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. os J. Scott 

*Praise the Lord, Omy soul. H. Lahee 

Praise the Lord, O my soul... J. W. Elliott 34 

*Praise to God, immortal praise John E. West 34. 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God Myles B. Foster 144, 
*Praise ye the Lord for His orvenss a G. Garrett he 
*Praised be the Lord ae C. Steggall 34. 

Praised be the Lord daily T. Ebdon 1h. 

*Praised be the Lord daily as “ .. C. Harford Lloyd 34. 
*Rejoice in the Lord de ‘ith B. Tours 144, 

Rejoic e, O ye righteous .. i J. Rheinberger 3¢. 
*Sing praises to God oe H.W. Wareing 1¢ 

| *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving es wn J. Barnby 4. 
*Sing unto the Lord > Cuthbert Harris 

*Sing unto the Lord .. E. A. Sydenham 34. 
*Sing we merrily .. oe . F. A. W. Docker 44, 
*Sing we merrily .. ee ee E. V. Hall 4. 
*The earth is the Lord’s .. Alfred Hollins 14. 

The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 44. 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee .. . George J. Elvey x. 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee Myles B. Foster 34. 

The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thomas Adams 3d. 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee se on A. R. Gaul 1d. 

The eyes of all wait upon Thee os O. Gibbons 44. 

The fostering earth, the genial showers x J. L. Hopkins 34. 
*The glory of Lebanon. Herbert H. Wareing 34. 
*The harvest-tide tha unksgiving acy ords, 1/6 100) Barnby 14d. 
*The joy of the Lord is your strength .. } ugh Blair rid. 

The Lord hath been mindful of us... E. Chipp x. 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us os S. S. Wesley 3. 
*The Lord hath done great things 1 Smart 4d. 
*The Lord is loving unto every man oe G. Garrett 34. 

The Lord is loving unto every man .. as A. W. Batson 3. 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 3. 

The Parable of the Harvest . Frank J. Sawyer 34. 
*The vineyard of the Lord Herbert W. Wareing 3. 
*The woods and every sweetsmelling tr tree John E. West 14d. 
*There shall be an heap of corn . Cuthbert Harris 3¢. 


| *There shall be an heap of corn .. 


| *Thrust in thy and 


| *Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, S.S. A. ) 
| *Ve shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) 


| 


* Also published in Ti onic Sola, 1d. to gd. each. 


*141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns 


be on Ferris Tozer 

Thou art worthy, O Lord . . F. E. Gladstone 
*Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. . Josiah Booth 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion ee E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion ee B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion . W. Wolstenholme 

Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. F. H. Cowen 
Thou visitest the earth *J. B a and me B Baptiste Calkin, each 
*Thou visitest the earth H. Callcott 
*Thou visitest the earth 


*Thou visitest the earth M. Greene 


Thomas Adams 
To Thee, O Lord .. 

*Unto Thee, O God 

*Unto Thee, O God, do we > give thanks 

*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks 
Whate’er the blossomed Spring 


.. W. Wolstenholme 
John E, West 

Bruce Steane 

Haydn 


*While the earth remaineth oe as Alfred R. Gaul 
While the earth remaineth os C. Swi innerton Heap 
*While the earth remaineth 3. Tours 


H. W. Wareing 
C. Lee Williams 
J. Stainer 

. Stainer 

*Ye shall go out with joy . Barnby 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 


SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Turle Lee 

F. R. Rickman 
M ichael Watson 
>. Maker 


10g O sing unto the Lord 
223 O sing unto the Lord with ‘thanksg ziving 
*44 O worship the Lord 


*go Praisethe Lord .. ee oe 
127 Praisethe Lord _.. ee Wm. Smallwood 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul oe .. Michael Watson 


Wm. Smallwood 


A. C. Cruickshank 


103 Praise the Lord, O my soul 


*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest ae J. Bs arnby 
*1o7 Sing unto God oe oe F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merrily unto God we .. Cuthbert Harris 
Arthur W. oe hant 
F. Maker 

F. Maker 
Michael Watson 

F, N. Baxter 


162 Sing ye to the Lord . 
151 The earth is full of the goodness 
56 Thou crownest the year .. 
32 Unto Thee, O God oe 
212 While the earth remaineth 


7 W. Elliott 3 


C. Lee Williams 3 


FOR 


Toni 


| 
4d. 
SC 
3d. FOR S 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
xd. 
3d. 
r4d. 
4d. 
Pri 
3d. Tonic 
ad. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. TI 
FO! 
3d. 
14d. 
gd 
4d. 
4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
14d. 
rid. 
4d. 
qd. 
6d. 
3d. 
14d. 
4d. 
14d. 
6d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
8d. 
3d. = 
3d. 
14d. 
3d. 
14d. 
14d. 
6d. 
3d. 
3d. 
4d. 
ad. 
3d. 4d. 
4d, 4d. 
3d. qd. 
West 3d. ry 
Gaul 14d. 
3d. +1 
14d. 
3d. 
3d. 
14d. 
14d. N 
3d. 
14d. 
4d. ry q 
rhd 3d. 
4d. 
sad. uid. LET 
4a. 
= 
3d. 
3d. 3 
3d. | 
| x 
3d. | 3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 


544 THE 


MUSICAL TIMES. 


AUGUST I, 


NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List; 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee ‘ Barnby vant Kent, each 
All Thy works praise Thee on Thorne 


H. E} y 

Stephenson 
*Angel voices, ever singing .. E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud a “A. Herbert Brewer 
*Be gl ad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 
*Behold, I have given you “_e herb .. Cuthbert Harris 
*Bless the Lord thy God . ° . J. Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
Slessed be the Name of ( Sod (Tw wo- part) G. A. Macfarren 
*Blessed be the Name of the Lord ° H. Gadsby 
*Blessed be Thou, Lord God... en ee J. Kent 
*Break forth into joy os -_s Oliver King 
*Come, ye thankful people, come ° “Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy me “a ida F. Brandeis 
*Father of mercies, God of love .. John E. West 
*Father of mercies, God of love .. ° -«. E. V. Hall 
*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice.. on J. Goss 
*Fear not, O land ihe Lloyd 
Fear not, O land .. ; oe ae Warwick Jordan 
“Give ear, O ye heavens .. ee oe ee Ww. Alcock 
*God be rciful unto us .. ae E. West 
*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G. A. Macfarren 
*Great and mi arvellous are — works .. en F. Bridge 
*Great is our Lord .. Myles B. Foster 
*Great is the Lord. Sruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 
*Great is the Lord . Arthur archant 


*All Thy works shall praise : Thee 
“And the Lord said 


Hearken unto Me, ye holy children “a : ; H. Bell 
*Hearken unto this on H. Ellice Button 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 


*He sendeth the springs into the v valleys Herbert W. Wa eing 
*Honour the Lord with thy substance .. a . Stainer 
*How excellent is Thy loving-kindness Cowen 
*I looked, and behold a white cloud ‘ Healey Willan 
*I will alway give thanks.. Calkin 
*I will extol Thee Hudson 


*I will feed my flock Bridge 
I will give thanks unto Thee E, J. Hopkins 
*I will give thanks unto Thee .. ee oe J. Barnby 
*I will give you rain in due season ws mee H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee on = Calkin pe Oliver King, each 


*J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 
Arthur W. Marchant 

Edgar P ‘ettman 
Armes 

Herbert Ww. W areing 

Thomas Adams 
Thomas Adams 

Bruce Steane 

R. Gaul 

“John E. West 

J. Stainer 

"Charles Macpherson 

° Thomas Adams 

J. Barnby 

Tozer 
‘Arthur Carnall 
John West 


Jotin 
A. 


I will magnify Thee 
*I will magnify Thee 
*I will open rivers in high places 
I will sing a new song 
*In the day shalt thou mz ake 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-day ?. 
*It is a good thing to —_ thanks 
in harvest 
t the people prai ise Thee, O God 

*Let us now fear the Lord our God 
*Lo! summer comes again 
* Look on the fields. . ‘ 

*Look upon the rainbow .. 
*Lord of the harvest 

Lord of the rich and golden grain n (Harvest ly mn) 
Man goeth forth .. 
*My mouth shall speak the praise 

My soul, O praise the Lord — God.. 
*O be jx »yful in God 
*O be joyful in the Lord . 
*O come, let us sing to the Lord 
*O give thanks 

O give thanks 
*O give thanks 
*O God, my soul thirsteth 
*O God, who is like unto Thee .. 
*O how great is Thy goodness 
*O how plentiful is Thy goodness 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ee . 
*O Lord, how manifold are works 
ely peace 
*O praise God in His holiness 


. V. Hall and Bruce € Steane, each 
os Tucker 
A. 
R. Greenish 
Myles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
T. M. Pattison 
J. Barnby 
Macfarren 
F. Handel 
Hugh Blair and W eldon, ea. 


*O praise God in His holiness .. ee T. T. Trimnell 
O praise the Lord.. oe os ee Mozart 
*O praise the Lord of Heaven |. a “0 es J. Goss 


O pray for the peace of Jerusalem Dr. B. Rogers 


THE “L UTE ‘i 


139 Behold, I have given you. 2 Elliot Button 
128 Be joyfulinGod .. oe oe ee . C. Bridge 
176 Be strong, all ye people A. v. Ketélbey 
zor Bring unto the Lord we . Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift Ketélbey 
*80 Faithful is our God - John Francis Barnett 
116 Fearnot,Oland .. es as F. C. Maker 
205 Great is our L ae ee Arthur Page 
68 Greatisthe Lord .. F. Lohr 
15 Harvest Hymn Lee 
187 If ye walk in My st: tutes. ee F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another rez upeth ° F. C. Maker 
199 O praise God Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord .. ee os oe Alfred Redhead 
153 OsinguntoGod . os Arthur Page 
152 Osing unto the L ord Ferris Tozer 


14d. 


| 


O sing unto the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank 44, 
*O taste and see... ee oe ee Goss 34, 
*O taste and see. A. S. Sullivan 
*O that men would praise ‘the Lord ohn B. McEwen 34, 
*O that men would praise the Lord V. Wolstenholme 34, 

Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma pouneete 34. 
*O worship the King Hall 4d. 

| *Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. E. v Hall 34, 
*Praise, O praise our God and King .. os E. V. Hall ud, 

Praise, O praise our God and King .. os B. L oh Selby 3d. 

*Praise our God, ye oe E. V. Hall 4d, 
*Praise the Lord .. ee ee -» George J. Elvey 4d, 

Praise the Lord . os Benedict &d, 
*Praise the Lord, O “Jerusalem “a H. Bliss 3¢, 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem V. Hail and W. ea. 4d, 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. - Maunder 34. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. os J. Scott 

*Praise the Lord, Omy soul. H. Lahee 

Praise the Lord, O my soul... J. W. Elliott 34 

*Praise to God, immortal praise John E. West 34. 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God Myles B. Foster 144, 
*Praise ye the Lord for His orvenss a G. Garrett he 
*Praised be the Lord ae C. Steggall 34. 

Praised be the Lord daily T. Ebdon 1h. 

*Praised be the Lord daily as “ .. C. Harford Lloyd 34. 
*Rejoice in the Lord de ‘ith B. Tours 144, 

Rejoic e, O ye righteous .. i J. Rheinberger 3¢. 
*Sing praises to God oe H.W. Wareing 1¢ 

| *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving es wn J. Barnby 4. 
*Sing unto the Lord > Cuthbert Harris 

*Sing unto the Lord .. E. A. Sydenham 34. 
*Sing we merrily .. oe . F. A. W. Docker 44, 
*Sing we merrily .. ee ee E. V. Hall 4. 
*The earth is the Lord’s .. Alfred Hollins 14. 

The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 44. 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee .. . George J. Elvey x. 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee Myles B. Foster 34. 

The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thomas Adams 3d. 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee se on A. R. Gaul 1d. 

The eyes of all wait upon Thee os O. Gibbons 44. 

The fostering earth, the genial showers x J. L. Hopkins 34. 
*The glory of Lebanon. Herbert H. Wareing 34. 
*The harvest-tide tha unksgiving acy ords, 1/6 100) Barnby 14d. 
*The joy of the Lord is your strength .. } ugh Blair rid. 

The Lord hath been mindful of us... E. Chipp x. 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us os S. S. Wesley 3. 
*The Lord hath done great things 1 Smart 4d. 
*The Lord is loving unto every man oe G. Garrett 34. 

The Lord is loving unto every man .. as A. W. Batson 3. 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiah Booth 3. 

The Parable of the Harvest . Frank J. Sawyer 34. 
*The vineyard of the Lord Herbert W. Wareing 3. 
*The woods and every sweetsmelling tr tree John E. West 14d. 
*There shall be an heap of corn . Cuthbert Harris 3¢. 


| *There shall be an heap of corn .. 


| *Thrust in thy and 


| *Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, S.S. A. ) 
| *Ve shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) 


| 


* Also published in Ti onic Sola, 1d. to gd. each. 


*141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns 


be on Ferris Tozer 

Thou art worthy, O Lord . . F. E. Gladstone 
*Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. . Josiah Booth 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion ee E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion ee B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion . W. Wolstenholme 

Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. F. H. Cowen 
Thou visitest the earth *J. B a and me B Baptiste Calkin, each 
*Thou visitest the earth H. Callcott 
*Thou visitest the earth 


*Thou visitest the earth M. Greene 


Thomas Adams 
To Thee, O Lord .. 

*Unto Thee, O God 

*Unto Thee, O God, do we > give thanks 

*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks 
Whate’er the blossomed Spring 


.. W. Wolstenholme 
John E, West 

Bruce Steane 

Haydn 


*While the earth remaineth oe as Alfred R. Gaul 
While the earth remaineth os C. Swi innerton Heap 
*While the earth remaineth 3. Tours 


H. W. Wareing 
C. Lee Williams 
J. Stainer 

. Stainer 

*Ye shall go out with joy . Barnby 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 


SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Turle Lee 

F. R. Rickman 
M ichael Watson 
>. Maker 


10g O sing unto the Lord 
223 O sing unto the Lord with ‘thanksg ziving 
*44 O worship the Lord 


*go Praisethe Lord .. ee oe 
127 Praisethe Lord _.. ee Wm. Smallwood 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul oe .. Michael Watson 


Wm. Smallwood 


A. C. Cruickshank 


103 Praise the Lord, O my soul 


*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest ae J. Bs arnby 
*1o7 Sing unto God oe oe F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merrily unto God we .. Cuthbert Harris 
Arthur W. oe hant 
F. Maker 

F. Maker 
Michael Watson 

F, N. Baxter 


162 Sing ye to the Lord . 
151 The earth is full of the goodness 
56 Thou crownest the year .. 
32 Unto Thee, O God oe 
212 While the earth remaineth 


7 W. Elliott 3 


C. Lee Williams 3 


FOR 


Toni 


| 
4d. 
SC 
3d. FOR S 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
xd. 
3d. 
r4d. 
4d. 
Pri 
3d. Tonic 
ad. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. TI 
FO! 
3d. 
14d. 
gd 
4d. 
4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
14d. 
rid. 
4d. 
qd. 
6d. 
3d. 
14d. 
4d. 
14d. 
6d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
8d. 
3d. = 
3d. 
14d. 
3d. 
14d. 
14d. 
6d. 
3d. 
3d. 
4d. 
ad. 
3d. 4d. 
4d, 4d. 
3d. qd. 
West 3d. ry 
Gaul 14d. 
3d. +1 
14d. 
3d. 
3d. 
14d. 
14d. N 
3d. 
14d. 
4d. ry q 
rhd 3d. 
4d. 
sad. uid. LET 
4a. 
= 
3d. 
3d. 3 
3d. | 
| x 
3d. | 3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Avcust 1, 1910. 


~ HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 


List) 


HYMNS, Etc. 


kshank 4d, 
ativan a F SONG OF THANKSGIVING | A GOLDEN HARVEST 
tholme 3, ff FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
ella od 
With HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
Ha With HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
nite THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
all N AD BRIT 
Selby 3d SHAPCOTT WENSLEY HENRY KNIGHT 
Eley « THE MUSIC BY THOMAS ADAMS 
nedict . H. MAUNDER. ADAMS, 
Bliss 3d J Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn. 
es, ea, 4d, Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. —_ 
winder 34. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. ; Words only, 10s. per 100; String Parts, price gs. ; P Price One Shilling. 
naam uid, Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 
zanee rid, 
Elliott 34, ~ ~ 
wets — THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
ferret, FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
eggall 3d BY BY 
cbiion ih THOMAS ADAMS OHN E. WEST 
Lloyd 34 ° J 
Tours 1 Price One Shilling, 
berg Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 5s. mans or Music ~ 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL NOVELLO’S 
BOOK ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN, 


CONTAINING TALLIS'S PRECES AND RESPONSES, THE 
CANTICLES AND SPECIAL PSALMS No. I. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


POINTED FOR CHANTING AND SET TO NEW AND APPROPRIATE 


CHANTS BY 1. Interlude Th. Dubsis 
SIR J. BARNBY, MYLES B. FOSTER, Chanson de Matin .. Edward 

3. Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” W. Faulk 
SIR A. C. MACKENZIE, SIR J. STAINER, 4- There isa green hillfaraway .. ee Ch, 


AND OTHERS, 5. Marche Triomphale .. os - ee Alexandre Guilman 
TOGETHER WITH 6. Ave Maria .. ‘ a et as ee A. Henselt 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY BY 9g. Chanson Triste ee P. Tschaikowsky 


SIR J. BARNBY, SIR J. STAINER, to. Prelude to Act we R. Wagner 
AND 11. Romanza W. Wolstenholm 
JOH N E. WEST. 12. Allegretto in E ‘flat _ ae - W. Wolstenholm 


Demy 8vo, Price Sixpence. Tonic Sou-ra, Price SixrEnce. No. 2. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Chanson de Nuit .. Edward 


2. Alla Marcia .. ee ee Myles B. Foster 


THE OFFICE FOR THE 3. Minuetto ~.. Alexandre Guilman 


@ Lied .. oe on H. Hofmam 


HOLY COMMUNION 5. Barcarolle .. “ie H. Hofman 


6. Spring Song .. os os Alfred Hollins 


7 TheCurfew .. .. Edward J. Horsmz 
JOHN MERBECKE 8. Pastorale in E as ae os .. Edwin H. Lemar 
9. Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt Franz List 

(a.D. 1550). ro. Cantiqued’Amour .. ae Theo. Wendt 


11, The Seraph's Strain .. es os os W. Wolstenholme 
EDITED, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN inte .. W. Wolstenholme 


BY 
BASIL HARWOOD. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net; 
Cloth, 5s. each net, 


This edition of Merbecke’s Communion Service is based on Rimbault’s Limited 
reprint of 1871, after a careful comparison with a copy of the original ndon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
edition of 1550 belonging to the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. The 


Plain Song is presented as nearly as possible in the form in which it first O RGAN M US SIC 


appeared, only such changes having been introduced as are required by 


the altered wording of our Prayer Book. FOR 
Price StxPence. HARVEST FESTIVALS 
MELODY ONLY EDITION: Price Tworence. Book 43. 
a THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


EDITED BY 


pun F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 
MISSA DE ANGELIS No. 


ADAPTED FROM THE VERSION IN THE SOLESMES | PastoraleinF..) .. Alfred Hollis 
GRADUAL, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT 2. lovely peace,” from “* Judas Me accabwus oe ee Handel. 

“LIE 3. ‘Come, ye thankful come.” Variations on Elvey’s tune 
FOR THE ORGAN ** St. George” .. F. Cunningham Woods 


4. Improvisation on Schulz’ mn-tune, “‘ We plough 
BASI HA RWOOD. fields John E. Wes. 
. Thanksgiving at time, Ruth” ne F. H. Cowes 


. Fantasia on Barnby’s Anthem Lord, how manifold ” 
John E. Wes. 


au 


Price Sixpence. 


Price One Shilling. 


Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, 


Very Popular Harvest Anthems. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


HANKSGIVING TE DEUMS for HARVEST. 


Composep ry EDWYN A. CLARE. Specially set for Souemn Use 
Melodious and effective. Not difficult. FRANK ADLAM tn D + . Price Threepence. 

*How Great ts His GOODNESS. . us 21st 1000 DAVID WATKINS tn B Friar Price Threepence. 
*Sinc Praises to His Name .. gth 1000 
*Tue Fruit or Tuy works rath 1000 4d. London: anp Company, Limited. 

Sung at a Choral Festival by 1500 Voices. = tighth Thousand. 

O Lorp, How MANIFOLD ARE THY WorKs.. in 8th «4d. | “* HILE THE. EARTH REMAINETH.” 
GIVES US FRUITFUL SEASONS se  toth rooo 4d, Anthem for Harvest. Quartet and Chorus, by W. H. 
*THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR... 14th ro00 «3d. | Hottoway. Suitable for small choirs. _Price 3d. 

SinG unto Gop WITH THE VoIce or THANKSGIVING 16th 1000 pleasing and tuneful composition." —A/anchester City News. 
Fear not, O LAND on 8th 1000 «3d. London: anp Company, Limited. 

Praise THE Lorp, O Je RUSALEM 38th 1000 3d. 

Sung at two Choral Festivals. Just Published. 

Favourtre MaGniricat Nunc pimittis 1x 2and 1000 4d. ASS OF ST. CHAD (English Words). Soprano, 

Full of flowing melody and effect. Tenor, and Baritone Soi, and Chorus. Composed by Hest 

Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol- fa. Poore, A.R.C.O. Price 1s. net. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. Sung at Christ Church, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. London: NoveELLo aNnp Company, Limited. 
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PRODUCED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ISRAEL IN THE TH 


WILDERNESS 


A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL, 


Composer of “* Rurn,” “Tue Hoty Crry,” “ Passion SERVICE.” 


“ We welcome ‘ Israel in the Wilderness ’ as one of those works which 
foster the love and induce the practice of music amongst the ple.” 
—Musical Standard. 
“The Cantata contains all the elements of popularity, and it was 
excellently performed under the composer's direction, and very warmly 
“ Effective without presenting any overwhelming difficulties, The part- 
writing is excellent. . . . Melodious throughout."—Daily News. | 
“Likely to become quite as great a favourite with choral societies as 
‘The Holy City.’"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Altogether worthy of the composer of that amazingly popular work, 
‘The Holy City.'"—Zhe Referee. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. ; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, rs. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


THE 


PRINCE OF PEACE 
A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“No man knows better than Mr. Gaul how to write for voices. . . 
Throughout the work we have spontaneousness, elegance, attractive- 
ness, in short, a never-ending charm.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Is indeed a work of a very unusual character. Worthy the 
study of choral societies of every grade." —North Sentinel. 

“There are passages of surpassing beauty and brilliance. From 
the opening bars to the finish there was not a dull moment.”—Pontypool 


Free Press. 
“ Admirably written for the voice, enhanced by charm of rhythm and 


picturesque accompaniments."—Birmingham Daily Mail. 
Vocal Score, pa 

Voice 

Tonic Sol-fa Edition, rs. 


CANTATA 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 


ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“Has made its way wherever heard. . . . Full of the melodious, 
tuneful spirit which breathes in all Mr. Gaul's work, and will add yet 
another leaf to the wreath which has crowned the efforts of the masterly 
of the ‘ Holy City ’ and other works.” —Putney Borough News. 


r cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
arts, for the use of Choral Societies, each, 1s. 
Words only, 5s. per 100. 


fr. Gaul's music is, as usual with him, replete with spontaneous | 


melody."— Manchester Examiner. 

“Mr. Gaul’s choral writing is always fluent and pleasing, and this is 
fast becoming something to be thankful for."—Leeds Mercury. 

“To the list of works which have proved widely acceptable, ‘Una’ 
should be added.”"—Atheneum. 

“Choral societies have long shown that Mr. Gaul is a composer whom 
they are giad to accept. ‘ Una’ will find its way amongst them easily.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
s. d. 


d 

Tonic Sol-fa price 1 0 
Vocal Parts each , 13 0 
Words only .. +-Ppertoo , 7 6 
Cloth, gilt 
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STAFF NOTATION. EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


E TEN VIRGINS 


A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Y 


ae 
ALFRED R. GAUL. 


‘* Will be heartily welcomed by all who love the art of music.” 
: . —Newcastle Journal. 
“The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its 


| predecessors from the same pen.”"—London Daily Telegraph. 


“* Must attain popularity wherever heard, and will assuredly be placed 


| among the foremost compositions of this kind by present-day writers 


. treated in a thoroughly artistic manner . . . a perfect wealth of 
melody and striking individuality of style."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

**Works which have placed him in the front rank of English composers 
—the ‘ Holy City,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ The Ten Virgins.’"—Mewcastle 
Daily Journal. 

**The choral writing in ‘The Ten Virgins’ is alone something to be 
thankful for, and, as we have intimated, it is only one of the many 
musical virtues of the Cantata.”—Leamington Chronicle. 

Bow AnD Bromcey InstiruTe Cuoir.—The hall was overcrowded by 
an audience that was disposed to encore every other number of the work. 
That Mr. Gaul should have secured this undoubted popular success with 
a work far more contrapuntal than any of his former works is a remark- 
able tribute to his power of welding science and beauty into one whole.” 

—The Musical Times. 

“The subject is an excellent one for a Cantata . . . a stronger work 
than ‘ Joan of Arc.’ Melodious, vocal, and of moderate difficulty, and, 
like Mr. Gaul's earlier Cantatas, will be eagerly welcomed by societies 
in search of new works having these characteristics."—Newcastle Daily 
Leader. 

“That ‘The Ten Virgins’ is a much finer work than the everywhere 
favourite ‘Holy City’ we have no doubt whatever. Mr, Gaul has 
aimed at fine outline and telling colouring, and all that he has aimed at 
he has achieved."— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
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Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Vocal Parts, each, rs. ; Words only, 5s. per 100, 
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ALFRED R. GAUL.. 
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and exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ performed 
for the first time in Plymouth by the Vocal Association in the Guildhall.” 

—The Western News. 

‘*Must enhance the high reputation of its composer.”—Liverpool 

ourier. 

“The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. . . . The Cantata is 
even a more masterly and beautiful work than ‘ The Holy City.’” 

—Huddersfield Examiner. 

*“*No more charming Cantata than ‘ Joan of Arc’ could have beer 
chosen. It abounds in delicious music. There is not a tedious note in 
it.”"—Newcastle-on-Tyne Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness 
being continuous instead of spasmodic.” —Arad/ord Observer. 

“The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, 
and it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never 
before have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves 
or more interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc.’”— Western 
Times. 

«One of the most delightful Concerts ever given by the South Shields 
Choral Society was that of last evening, when the principal piece was 
‘ Joan of Arc.’ We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Gaul’s work, which 
is of the most interesting description.” —7he Shields Daily News. 

“The choruses are written with much knowledge of effect, and an 
* Ave Maria’ and the final chorus of the ‘Spirit Voices’ may be named 
as really charming.”—London Athenaeum. 

** Drew forth enthusiastic plaudits. . .. Of the Cantata, as interpreted 
last evening (ia the Town Hall, Leeds, with a band and chorus of 250 
performers), it is impossible to speak in terms of anything but praise. 
Solos and choruses alike are fuli of melody, while the orchestration is 
descriptive to a degree. For each of the principal vocalists there is one 
song that singles itself out, and each received an encore." —Leeds Mercury. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal parts, each, 1s. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


The gratuitous loan of instrumental parts of Mr. Gauls works may 
be had on application to the Composer, Gillott Lodge, Edgbaston, and 
Jull liberty is given to perform these Cantatas and to insert the words 
in any programme without further permission, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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ISRAEL IN THE TH 
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A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL, 


Composer of “* Rurn,” “Tue Hoty Crry,” “ Passion SERVICE.” 
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Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. ; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, rs. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 
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A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“No man knows better than Mr. Gaul how to write for voices. . . 
Throughout the work we have spontaneousness, elegance, attractive- 
ness, in short, a never-ending charm.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Is indeed a work of a very unusual character. Worthy the 
study of choral societies of every grade." —North Sentinel. 

“There are passages of surpassing beauty and brilliance. From 
the opening bars to the finish there was not a dull moment.”—Pontypool 


Free Press. 
“ Admirably written for the voice, enhanced by charm of rhythm and 


picturesque accompaniments."—Birmingham Daily Mail. 
Vocal Score, pa 

Voice 

Tonic Sol-fa Edition, rs. 


CANTATA 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 


ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“Has made its way wherever heard. . . . Full of the melodious, 
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—Daily Telegraph. 
s. d. 


d 
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Cloth, gilt 
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A SACRED CANTATA 
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Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Vocal Parts, each, rs. ; Words only, 5s. per 100, 
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** Drew forth enthusiastic plaudits. . .. Of the Cantata, as interpreted 
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A SACRED CANTATA 
COMPOSED BY 
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Staff Notation, 1s.; Cloth, 3s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 
SEPARATEL LY FRO: THE ABOVE:— 
GOD IS A SPIRIT. Mixed Voices (Sol-fa, 13d.) ... oe Hd 
AVE MARIA (GoD Is A SPIRIT) ... one ose ose 2d. 
BLESSED BE THE LORD GOD one 3d. 
THEREFORE WITH JOY (Sol-fa, 14d.) ... 
THEREFORE THEY SHALL COME _... eee ace eee 3d. 
COME, O ISRAEL wee ens ons ees 14d, 
ABIDE WITH ME wae one ove 14d. 
I WILL CALL UPON THE LORD 5d 
- AND BLESSED BE THE LORD 
x Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE PSALMS. OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 
F EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 
COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
WORDS ONLY. Gp 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo id - ea es 2 6 4 6 
No. 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo.. oe ro 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) se 2 6 4 6 
rin No. 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo ae a 10 20 
No. 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) me ai 26 4 6 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, “‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 
No. 82. For Parish Church = no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to - 1 6 20 30 
No. 82a. Ditt ditto Post 4to 26 30 4 6 
No. 83. For Village Church =, no Treble recitation note higher than C. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 83a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 


PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 


No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No, 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 s 6 
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The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct book, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions. 
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NOVELLO'’S 


MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


ARRANGED BY 
Dan Goprrey, Greorce Miter, Mus. Bac., 


AND OTHERS. 


s. d. 


ER, "A. Hersert.—Auf Wiedersehen . ee § 
S.—Four Characteristic altzes — 
Cowen, F, H.—Four English Dances (in the Olden Style) .. 15 © 
_— Coronation March . 1o 6 
— Minuet d'Amour (from “Suite of old English Dances,” 

Second Set) 5 0° 
Creser, WiLLiam.—W edding “March” 3 6 
E.car, Epwarp.—Chanson de Matin 3 6 
— Chanson de Nuit * 3 6 
— Imperial March 9 0° 
— Mazurka 5 0° 
— Sérénade M auresque 5 0° 
— Contrasts (The Gavotte, A.D. 1700 and 1900) . 5 0 
— Meditation (“‘ Light of Life’) 5 0 
— Follow the Colours (“Marching Song ) 3 6 
— Pleading . os ‘ 3 6 
E.vey, G. JF estal March 5 0 
FANING, Eaton.—‘‘ The Queen's Song” 7 6 
— Song of the Vikings os - 5 0 
Forp, Exnest.—Grand Valse “ Faust” Ballet) . 10 6 
— Scéne Bacchanale (“‘ Faust” Ballet) 15 0 
German, Epwarp.—Bourrée and Gigue Much Ado about 

Nothing”) . 12 0 
— Gipsy Suite (Four Characteristic Dances)... 
— Harvest Dance (from The Seasons 
— Masque (Three Dances from ‘‘ As you like i it’ * Music) o @e 
— Overture to “‘ Richard III.’ 2:9 
Gunka.—Polonaise (“ Life of the Crar’ en 
Govrop.—Judex (‘* Mors et Vita”) és 

“ Mors et Vita es — 
— Marche Solennelle . ee oe © 
— Six Sacred Pieces .. os oe oe oo wo 6 
— “The Redemption” (Selection) « 
Haynes, BaTTISON.—Westwood Gavotte .. 5 0 


Hervey, Artuur.—‘ On the March” a 
Hiccs, H. M.—“ Our Queen” (Quick March) 
Hormann, H.—“ Kirmess (Rustic Pictures). 
— “Kirmess” (Rustic Pictures). Book II. 
Lioyp, C. H.—An Eton Memorial March . 
Mackenzir, A. C.— Benedictus” (‘Six Pieces for Violin’ 
— Ballet Music (“‘Colomba”) oo & 
— Courante (‘‘ Ravenswood ") oe 


—— Funeral March (‘‘ The Story of Sayid’ *) 

—— ‘The Empire Flag” 

MACPHERSON, STEWART. —Orchestral Ballad in 

MILLER, GEORGE. —Solemn Marc oe 

Mo uigue.— March (“‘ Abraham ") 

Morey, Cu.—Emperor Gavotte Cornflower 

Ovuse.ey.— March (“ St. "Peo 

PopuLaR Part-SonGs .. 

Rameavu.—Gavotte 

RoeckeEL, J. L. —Graceful Dance 

Six Hymn Tunes (composed for Commemorations of Queen 
Victoria’s Long Reign) . 

Smart, Henry.—Festive March i in D 

Frirz.—‘‘ Husarenritt” 

Spour. —*Calvar (Selection) 

Sutiivan, A.—‘ ‘Ta Memoriam” Overture . 


“MN ONNNS NEenN NON 


AAAI 


Onward, Christian Soldiers 
—— Ditto. For Brass Band . we ee 
Turee Sacrep Pieces, viz. :— 
“ Blessed be the God and Father” ‘Ss. S. Wes.ey 
**O Gladsome Light” (*‘Golden Legend") A. S. SULLIVAN 
March Occasional Oratorio”) se 
TscHaikowsky.—Marche Militaire .. 15 0 
Wareinc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte 7 6 
Wenpt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 7 6 
West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance ° 7 6 
Commemoration March 9 6 
ZIMMERMANN, AGNES.— March 7° 
Srx Crassicat Preces for SMALL Military Band. 30 
Tue Miuirary Cuurcn Parape Service Book 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SYMPHONY IN G 
(No. 4) 


COMPOSED BY 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


(Op. 88.) 


Queen's Haut (February 26, 1908).—‘‘ The programme opened with 
Dvorak’s fourth symphony in G major. This is a work which ought to 
be in the repertory of every orchestra, for it contains some of the most 
beautiful music that Dvorak ever wrote; every movement is full of 
lovely melody, and the themes of the Scherzo and the slow movement 
are, even for Dvorak, extraordinarily fresh and fragrant."—7he Times, 


February 27, 1908. 


FULL SCORE .. is a 30s. od. 
STRING PARTS oe Tos. od, 
WIND PARTS . ne -. 22s. 2d 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE DUET Tos. 6d. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


OPERAS 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ANNHAUSER. 
English Words by NATALIA MACFARREN, s. d. 
Vocat Score (German and English Words) .. oe 3 6 
Cloth 5 o 
Ditto ActIl. .. ee we oe ee 2 0 
Ditto .. os ee o 6 
Ditto CHorUSES ONLY (Tonic ‘Sol- fa) 
Book oF Worps os 10 
FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
English Words by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK.* 
Vocat Scorr (German and English Words) 9 6 
Cloth 5 o 
Ditto CHORUSES ONLY.. 20 
Ditto Acr III. .. 1 6 
Book or Worps 10 
OHENGRIN. 
English Words by NATALIA MACFARREN, 
Vocat Score (German and English Words) 
Cloth 5 o 
Ditto Act I. 1 6 
Ditto Act IIL. 1 6 
10 


Book oF Worps.. oe ee oe oe 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


14d. 
2d. 
2d, 
3d. : 
3d. 
3d. 
14d 
ibd. 
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Sutiivan, A.—‘ ‘Ta Memoriam” Overture . 
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Onward, Christian Soldiers 
—— Ditto. For Brass Band . we ee 
Turee Sacrep Pieces, viz. :— 
“ Blessed be the God and Father” ‘Ss. S. Wes.ey 
**O Gladsome Light” (*‘Golden Legend") A. S. SULLIVAN 
March Occasional Oratorio”) se 
TscHaikowsky.—Marche Militaire .. 15 0 
Wareinc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte 7 6 
Wenpt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 7 6 
West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance ° 7 6 
Commemoration March 9 6 
ZIMMERMANN, AGNES.— March 7° 
Srx Crassicat Preces for SMALL Military Band. 30 
Tue Miuirary Cuurcn Parape Service Book 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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(No. 4) 


COMPOSED BY 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


(Op. 88.) 


Queen's Haut (February 26, 1908).—‘‘ The programme opened with 
Dvorak’s fourth symphony in G major. This is a work which ought to 
be in the repertory of every orchestra, for it contains some of the most 
beautiful music that Dvorak ever wrote; every movement is full of 
lovely melody, and the themes of the Scherzo and the slow movement 
are, even for Dvorak, extraordinarily fresh and fragrant."—7he Times, 


February 27, 1908. 


FULL SCORE .. is a 30s. od. 
STRING PARTS oe Tos. od, 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE DUET Tos. 6d. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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BY 
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REDUCED PRICE, TWELVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, CLOTH GILT. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN 


AS A MAN AND MUSICIAN 


FREDERICK NIECKS 


WITH A PORTRAIT ETCHED BY H. R. ROBERTSON, AND FACSIMILES OF THE 
COMPOSER’S MS. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 


My guiding principle has been to place before the reader the facts collected by me as well as the conclusions at 
which I arrived. This will enable him to see the subjec: in all its bearings, with all its pros and cons, and to draw his 
own conclusions, should mine not obtain his approval. 


My researches had for their object the whole life of Chopin and his historical, political, artistical, social, and personal 
surroundings, but they were chiefly directed to the least known and most interesting period of his career—his life in France, 
and his visits to Germany and Great Britain. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Savantu Ravisep Epiti0n, A VALUABLE BooK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
A HANDBOOK TECHNIQUE 
OF AND 


EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 


BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
r 
ERNEST A. DICKS, — 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time 
PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. } to time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to 
Through the kindness of Dr, E. H. Turpin the seventh edition of the | myself, as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my 
Handbook of Examinations in Music includes the latest type of Papers | pupils to understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their 
set by Trinity College of Music, London, in their scheme of Local | Comprehension of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, 
Examinations in Musical Knowledge. }at the same time leading them to perceive the most practical means 
The work will also be found to have been considerably enlarged by of overcoming them, and thus accelerating their general rate of 
the addition of fifty specimen questions, with answers. They have been | Progress. 

designed for the most part after the manner of those set in the Theory | These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and _ intellectual 
Paper for the L.R.A.M. Diploma, and also that required by candidates | Sides of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
for the Higher Practical Examinations held by Trinity College of Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
Music, London. The author earnestly hopes that these additions will | the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
considerably enhance the value of the Handbook, and render it | fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
increasingly helpful to students. ~ the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means 
E. A. D. of expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety and gradation of tone, 

the use of the pedals, ef cetera. 


Price, cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


| WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
THE QUESTIONS (separately), | WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Price One Shilling. j 
| 
| 


Price, Ctorn, Girt, Five SHILLINGs. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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VOLUME V. CONCLUDING VOLUME. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


EDITED BY 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
In Five Votumes, 8vo. 
VOLUME V., T—Z., anp APPENDIX, 
Price 21s. net. 
Previously Published. 
VOL. 1, A—E. VOL. IL, F—L. VOL. IIL, 
VOL. IV., Q—S. Price 21s. net each. 
Prospectus, post-/ree, on application. 

The Musical Times.—“ English musicians congratulate them- 


selves that on the completion of this work they will be in possession of a 
musical dictionary superior to anything that has been attempted in any 


language. 


M—P. 


Macmittan & Co., Lrp., Lonpon. 


CHORISTER’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


BY 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John’s School, Montreal ; 
Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Prick THREEPENCE, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 79. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


FIGURED-BASS PLAYING 
120 FIGURED-BASSES 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES 
PREPARING FOR THE DIPLOMAS OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


ARRANGED IN FIVE GRADES 


BY 


JOSEPH R. TOBIN, 


Mus. Bac. Dunelm. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Whilst primarily intended for the use of candidates 
preparing for the diplomas of the Royal College of 
Organists, these Basses may also prove useful to 
harmony students in general. A blank stave has been 
provided with each exercise ; this not only eases the eye, 
and so facilitates the reading of the basses, but it ~ 
enables the student to work the exercises away 
the keyboard. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


GRAND CORTEGE 
(FINALE) 
FOR THE ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
(Op. 67.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


Voluntaries to Divine Service, 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


occupy in performance from about one to two minutes.} 


NO. 
I. 
2. 


SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


Prick One SHILLING NET EACH Book, 


Book I. 
Andante Grazioso se 
Andante .. 

Largamente 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
more especially in those churches where 


They 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 


- George J. Bennett 


: Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 
5. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
7. Larghetto os Charles J. May 
8. Andante con Moto ee John E. West 
g. Andantino quasi Allegretto ohn E. West 
to. Andante .. . W. Wolstenholme 
Book II. 
1. Andante eon Moto we Thomas Adams 
2. Con Moto W. G. Alcock 
3. Moderato oe H. A. Chambers 
4. Marziale, poco Lento .. Myles B. Foster 
5. Moderato ae Alfred Hollins 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
7. Adagio .. i Charles J. May 
8. “Hymnus "Andante e  Sostenuto John E, West 
g. Andante Serioso oe ohn E. West 
1o. Adagio . W. Wolstenholme 


Boox IIL 


1. Moderato e Legato Thomas Adams 


2. Modertao ae W. G. Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto a ay J. Bennett 
. H. A. Chambers 


4- Andante .. 

5. Grazioso molto Espressivo 

6. ‘Song without Words"—Con Moto 
8. Andante Dolente. 

9. Andante Pastorale 


Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 


W. Wolstenholme 


10, Adagio 
London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


No. No. 
1. Allegretto grazioso. 7. Concert Rondo. 
2. Andante in D. 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 


3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
4. Bridal March, 10. Intermezzo in D flat. 


5. Communion. 11. Spring Song. 
6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal M. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


No. No. 

1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 

2. Allegretto in A flat. } 8. Le Carillon. 

3. Andantino, | 9. Meditation. 

4. Canzona. 10. Minuet and Trio. 

5. Caprice. 11. Romanza. 

6. Fantasia in E. | 12. The Seraph's Strain. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


London: Nove.to Company, Limited. 
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MORRIS DANCE TUNES 
COLLECTED FROM TRADITIONAL SOURCES 
WITH MANOFORTE 
| CECIL J. SHARP 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


SIX SETS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


Ser I. Ser IV. 
1. BEAN SETTING (Stick Dance), 1. MORRIS ON, or HEY DIDDLE DIS. 
2. LAUDNUM BUNCHES (Corner Dance). 2. JOCKIE TO THE FAIR. 
3. COUNTRY GARDENS (Handkerchief Dance). 3. OLD MOTHER OXFORD 

. 4. CONSTANT BILLY (Stick Dance). 4. OLD WOMAN TOSSED UP IN A BLANKET. 
5. TRUNKLES (Corner Dance). 5. BACCA PIPES JIG. 
6. MORRIS OFF. |6. PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 
Ser V. 

. 1. FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (Handkerchief Dance). 

Ser Il. 2. THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance), 
1. RIGS O' MARLOW (Stick Dance). 3. THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance). 
2. BLUFF KING HALL (Handkerchief Dance). Alternative Version. 
3. HOW D'YE DO (Corner Dance). 4. BOBBING JOE (Handkerchief Dance). 
4. SHEPHERD'S HEY (Stick or Hand-clapping Dance). 5. SHEPHERD'S HEY (Handkerchief Dance). 2nd Version. 
5. BLUE-EYED STRANGER (Handkerchief Dance). 6. GLORISHEARS (Handkerchief Dance). 
6. MORRIS OFF. 7. THE GALLANT HUSSAR (Handkerchief Dance). 

8. LEAP-FROG (Handkerchief Dance). 
Ser VI. 
Ser 1. SHOOTING (Stick Dance). 
te 1. MORRIS ON, ox HEY DIDDLE DIS. 2. BRIGHTON CAMP (Handkerchief Dance). 
as 2. HUNTING THE SQUIRREL (Stick Dance). 3. GREEN GARTERS (Handkerchief Dance). 

3. GETTING UPSTAIRS (Handkerchief Dance). 4. PRINCESS ROYAL (Jig). 
4 DOUBLE SET BACK (Handkerchief Dance). 5. LUMPS OF PLUM PUDDING (Jig). 
s. HASTE TO THE WEDDING (Handkerchief Dance). 6. THE FOOL'S DANCE (Jig). 
6. RODNEY (Stick Dance). 7. DERBYSHIRE MORRIS DANCE (Handkerchief Dance). 
7. PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. .8 DERBYSHIRE MORRIS REEL (Handkerchief Dance). 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA :— 
é, Set 1. String Parts, 4s. ; Flute and Clarinet, Is. each. 
24 Set 2. String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; Flute and Clarinet, 6d. each. 


THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING with a pescription or DANCES 
AS PERFORMED By THE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


Part 1.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. and II. 
Part II.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
Part III.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets V. and VI. 


PRICE, PAPER COVERS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 
CLOTH, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Part II.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
Part III.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets V. and VI. 


PRICE, PAPER COVERS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 
CLOTH, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO'S 


NEW AND POPULAR 
SONGS 


PUBLISHED IN KEYS TO SUIT THE VOICES 
SPECIFIED BELOW. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


TH TORCH. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


THE RIVER. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


CHILD ASLEEP. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 


Suitable for Contraltos. 


proubD MAISIE. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


MY SUSAN. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


NO MORE, LADIES. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


SONS OF THE SEA. 
By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


(COULD AUGHT OF SONG 
By J. D. DAVIS. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


L°VE IS FOR EVER. 
By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Tenors. 


Z™ MERZETZHIRE (Old Song). 
ARRANGED By ERNEST NEWTON. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS! 
By CHARLES HARRISS. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Just Published. 


THE LORD IS LONG- 
SUFFERING 
ARIOSO 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO OR CONTRALTO 
FROM THE ORATORIO “JUDITH” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price Two Shilling net. 


London: Novetto Anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pus.isHep. 


THREE SONGS 


From A New CYCLE BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


THE POEMS BY 
GILBERT PARKER. 


OH, SOFT WAS THE SONG 


(Op. 59, No. 3). 


WAS IT SOME GOLDEN STAR 


(Op. 59, No. 5). 


TWILIGHT 


(Op. 59, No. 6). 


Prick Two SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


London: Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THE SECRET OF LOVE 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE 
THE WORDS BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD 
THE MUSIC BY 


FELIX CORBETT. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THREE DUETS 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 

(ENGLISH AND GERMAN Worps). 
1. LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY (First Part). 
2. LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY (Second Part). 
3. EVENING WINDS ARE SLEEPING. 

COMPOSED BY 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
(Op. 20). 
Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto Company, Limited. 


OVERTURE DI BALLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S 
ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 
The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, in 
addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


No. s. D.| No. Ss. 


1. DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 17, COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
Four Pieces... 2 6 English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance... 2 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. - Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
2. PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 18 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Pieces ... 2 6 Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Extra String Parts, 6d. Bohemienne ... 200 


Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each, 

19. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique 8 6 

Extra Suing Parts, 6d. aa, 
20. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 


3. GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 5 0 
Extra String Parts, 1s. each. 
4. RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 2 G6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


5. HANDEL, G. F.—Six Pieces from the Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse 
Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F ; 2. Air in de la Reine... “ a 26 
F ; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; Extra String Parts, 6d. on. 
5. Aria in G ; 6. Allegro in D 3 6!21, COLERIDGE- TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
6. HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées’... 2 © Mauresque_... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each, 
7. MACKENZIE, A. C. — eninge 22. SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
from Six Pieces for the Violin an 3 0 Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Sound”... 3 0 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
8. GOUNOD, CHARL Sal, from 23. LANNER, JOSEF — Five ee 
* Mors et Vita ” Dances (Landler) 30 
Extra String Parts, 6d. oi. Extra String Parts, 6d. oh. 
9. MENDELSSOHN—Wedding March... inG 1 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ro. MENDELSSOHN — War March 25. MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée inC ... 2 © 
Aths lie’ ’) Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
E String Ps Parts, 6d. 26. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Minuet 


Dances (Second Set) .. mm 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String ests 6d. “<s 
12, MENDELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 2 6 27. WEST, JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. **Seedtime and Harvest”... ‘ in £8 
13. ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte lame la Extra String Parts, 3d. oh. 
mode ancienne) “ 2 0 28. HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Extra String Parts, 6d. Scottish Airs ... 
14. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four Extra String Parts, 6d. ah. 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance ... 2 6|' 29. LEMARE, E. H. — Andantino in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. : flat * 2 6 
15. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four Extra String Parts, 3d. ‘each. 
English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance ... 2 6|30. BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 2 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
16. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 31. ELGAR, EDWARD —Serenade, from 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 2 6) “The Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) a Se 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. | Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 


To be continued. 
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Just Published. 


CAPRICCIOSO 


FROM 


SUITE (No.1) IN D 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


London: Anp Company, Limited. 


NORWEGIAN SUITE 


FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 


EMIL KREUZ. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


GAVOTTE IN G 


COMPOSED BY 


A. von AHN CARSE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. ow oo 
VioLIn AND PIANOFORTE . 1s. 6d. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR OncumstRa : 
String Parts ee os 1s. 6d. 
Wind Parts 2s. 6d. 
London: anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


SERENADE 


FROM 


“THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
(FIRST SUITE) 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Pianororte 1s. 6d. 
Viotin AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od. 
ViOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od. 
PiaNOFORTE AND STRINGED +. 2s. 6d. 


(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN 


COMPOSED BY 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


AND PIANOFORTE 2s. 
OrcHestRA! 
String Parts 1s. 3d. 
Wind Parts 2s. od. 
PianororTE 2s. od. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED inevemeerre 2s. 6d. 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
5s. od. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR BAND 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books: 
Price Two Shillings each, net. 


These Pianoforte Studies have been highly praised by 
M. DE PACHMANN, who has expressed his 
is Recital 


intention of cary | some of them durin 
Tour in the nited & tates. His testimonial is published 
with the Work, which consists of Twelve umbers, 


specially designed to develop power and skill in the 
fourth and fifth fingers. The importance of trying to 
equalize these weaker fingers with the stronger ones is 
unquestionable, as defective execution is more often 
traceable to this inequality of the fingers than to any 
other cause. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


PERFORMED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT QUEEN’s HALL. 


SOLEMN MELODY 


FOR 


STRINGS AND ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


ORGAN owe os. 6d 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE Sowo.. Is. 6d. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR ORGAN SOLO on Is. 6d 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


For complete list, apply to Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Music Published in the AVISON EDITION 


. 


NET. s. d. 
Corper, F.—Elegy for Orchestra. Full Score 6 
McEwen, J. B.—‘‘Grey A Border Ballad for 
Orchestra. Full Score 10 6 
Batu, Hupert—Love's Fulfilment. Song . 20 
Bax, ArNoLtp — Fatherland. For Tenor "Solo, “Chorus and 
Celtic Song-Cycle_ .. 3 © 
Golden Gwendolen. The Fairies . re each 2 0 
Magnificat. The Song in the Twilight - - each 1 6 
Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans Pageant. For Soli, 
chorus and orchestra (or pianoforte) R 26 
Boorn, Vicror.—Serenade. Song, in FandD . 20 each 20 
Corper, Freperick—Invocation. Madrigal for female voices.. 0 3 
Springtime. Waltz-song for female voices - © 6 
Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram's Dirge. = 20 
FARJEON, Harry—Vagrant Songs 2 6 
Forrester, J. CLirre—The cowslip’s golden bell ; “When sleeps 
the woodland rose ; I'd sail aw: ‘ay to yonder skies each 2 0 
Two-part Songs—With a wand'ring to and fro . 
With a down-ding-dong_... 3 
Gatrty, not the nettle. Song 10 
Ho st, G. von—King Estmere. Ballad for » and orchestra 
(or pianoforte). Vocal Score & © 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Four Songs 1 6 
The Blind Boy; Forbear to braid that shining hair. Two 
Songs .. +. each 1 o 
Lomax, L. —Prince in “disguise. Musical Recitation 
McEwen, J. B.—Three Songs .. & 
Brevity ; Love's but a dance. Two Songs each 1 0 
Nunn, E. Curnpert—Four Songs... 
O'Leary, Roserra—Les Papillons Noirs. ‘Song . 20 
O'NEILL, Norman—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d. ; Two French Songs... 1 6 
Owen, Reign of the Roses is done. Song 
Roserts, Ossporne—The Rose ; Wind of the West -- each 2 0 
RoorHam, Cyrit. B.—The Ballad of es Mere. Song ro 
SPEAIGHT, Joseru—Two Songs 10 
National Nursery Rhymes .. 1 6 
STEPHENSON, MorTON—Six Fairy Songs for Children 2 6 
SwINsTEAD, F ELIx—Sing-song le. 20 
Four Old English Songs 2 6 
Wicut, A. N.—The Minstrel’ 's Curse. Ballad for bass solo, 
chorus and orchestra . . 1 6 
WoLsTENHOLME, W English Songs os 2 6 
Wyanp, H. —The Weeded Moat. Song «a 
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IMPORT ANT WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


A SCOTTISH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Soprano and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Poem sy ROBERT BUCHANAN; Music sy HUBERT BATH. 


As performed by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, with the greatest possible success. 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Tonic Sol-fa, price Is. net cash. 
Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


THE QUEST OF RAPUNZEL 
CANTATA FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy J. H. MACNAIR; Music sy G. H. CLUTSAM. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


BONDUCA 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone or Bass), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps rrom BEAUMONT ann FLETCHER; Musicsy HENRY PURCELL. 


Vocal Score, price Is. net cash. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 


DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY, rrom tHe Frencu or PAUL COLLIN. 
Music sy PAUL PUGET. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


LEAVES FROM OSSIAN 


FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
By LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


FOREST SONG 


SERENADE FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) AND SOLO 
Worps By FRED. E. WEATHERLY; Music sy E. MEYER-HELMUND. 


Price 6d. net cash. 
NEW CHORAL WORK. 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


A WELSH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Tenor and Contralto), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Music sy HUBERT BATH. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 
CONCERT VERSION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD: Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 3s. 6d. . net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. 6d. net cash. 


A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 


CONCERT SELECTION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. net cash. 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


NEW YORK anp MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster hen, E.C.—Monday, August 1, 1910. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Auvcust 1, 1910. 


IMPORT ANT WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


A SCOTTISH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Soprano and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Poem sy ROBERT BUCHANAN; Music sy HUBERT BATH. 


As performed by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, with the greatest possible success. 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Tonic Sol-fa, price Is. net cash. 
Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


THE QUEST OF RAPUNZEL 
CANTATA FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy J. H. MACNAIR; Music sy G. H. CLUTSAM. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


BONDUCA 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone or Bass), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps rrom BEAUMONT ann FLETCHER; Musicsy HENRY PURCELL. 


Vocal Score, price Is. net cash. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 


DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY, rrom tHe Frencu or PAUL COLLIN. 
Music sy PAUL PUGET. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


LEAVES FROM OSSIAN 


FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
By LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


FOREST SONG 


SERENADE FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) AND SOLO 
Worps By FRED. E. WEATHERLY; Music sy E. MEYER-HELMUND. 


Price 6d. net cash. 
NEW CHORAL WORK. 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


A WELSH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Tenor and Contralto), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Music sy HUBERT BATH. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 
CONCERT VERSION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD: Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 3s. 6d. . net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. 6d. net cash. 


A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 


CONCERT SELECTION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. net cash. 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


NEW YORK anp MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster hen, E.C.—Monday, August 1, 1910. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1910. 


Price 3a.; Postage, 14d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


“ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O. 


(Season 1910—1911.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Only those who have 
coop and POWERFUL voices, and who CAN READ VOCAL MUSIC AT 
First SIGHT, will be accepted. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 26. Entrance 
Examination, Thursday, September 22, at 9.30. 

SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be offered for 
competition at Michaelmas: Composition, Singing (Contralto, Tenor 
and Bass), Pianoforte, Organ, Harp, Violin, Viola or Violoncello. Last 
day for entry, September 1. 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN’S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
candidates. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 

Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“ 1160, Western.’ 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 


Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Hon. Sec. : CHARLES Mor ey, Esq. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, September 26. 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 22. 


Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 
HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 

Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 

. , . Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
Principal: Witttam H. Cummincs, Mus.D.Dub., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 

P Autumn Term commences Mon., Sept. 26. New Pupils can enter at any 
ime, 
tro Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 

tuition, competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 

Organ, Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training 

in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady 

Superintendent has charge of all ladies attending the School. Prospectus 


and form of entry free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone No. 1943 Holborn. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


m.... Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) and September. 


QUEEN’S. HALL. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Nightly at 8. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


Monpay WaGner Nicut. 
TUESDAY Porucar NiGcut. 
WEDNESDAY CrassicaL NIGHT. 
THURSDAY.. PoruLar NiGurt. 
Fripay BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 


SaTuRDAY ..- PopuLcar NIGHT. 


IS., 2S., 3S., 5S., Season Tickets, 1, 3, 44, and 5 guineas. Usual 
Agents, C _— Box Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the QuEEN’s Hatt. OrcnestRa (Ltd.), 320, Regent 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


REISLER VIOLIN RECITAL. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
SEPTEMBER 24, aT 3. 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
ViotiIn - - HerR FRITZ KREISLER. 
Accompantst—Mr. HADDON SQUIRE. 


Street, W. 


10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., 18. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


L Feds TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


OCTOBER 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1910. 
Conpucror—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
Principals : 

Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss PERCEVAL ALLEN, Madame 
GLEESON-WHITE, Madame CLARA BUTT, Madame ADA 
CROSSLEY, Miss DILYS JONES, Mr. GERVASE ELWES, 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, Mr. WALTER HYDE, Mr. PLUNKET 
GREENE, Mr. HERBERT BROWN, Mr. CAMPBELL McINNES, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 

Solo Pianist - - - - M. RACHMANINOFF. 
BAND and CHORUS of 475. 

Plan of first seat tickets now open at the Festival Offices, from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 to 1. Detailed Programme and full information 
can be had on application to— 

CHARLES F. HAIGH, Secretary. 

Festival Offices, 38, Great George Street, Leeds. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


Conpucror—Mr. ALLEN GILL. 


List OF INTENDED PERFORMANCES. 


1910. SEASON 1910-11, 
October 8 i Mendelssohn 
November 5 .. “Rose of Sharon” > .. _Mackenzie 


December 10. . Hiawatha” Coleridge-Taylor 


January 14 “Golden Legend” Sullivan 
February 25 .. os Faust” Kerlioz 
March 25... Mass in B minor we 

April 14 (Good Friday) } **Stabat Mater” Dvorak 


May 13 “Wedding of Shon Maclean” .. Hubert Bath 
All performances (Good Friday included) commence at 7.30 o'clock. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the Society 

are invited to write for Prospectus to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. William 

G. Day, “Dalehurst,” Victoria Road, Alexandra Park, N. 


O COMPOSERS.—THREE-GUINEA PRIZE 
offered for Best Series of Three easy PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


For particulars, a ply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Uffices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


Particulars of ‘* Ajax," Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
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